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NATURAL HISTORY. 


TJIE GREAT ANT-EATER*, THR 
‘MIDDLE ANT-EATER f, AND 
1 THE LEAST ANT-EATER + 


In South A^wcjfc^tnere ai^fPfee animals, 
with a long muazle, a narro^^Wrib, witbodt 
any teeth, 'and a long round *®^6^|fliat they 


Drt/an ullL, 

Ot 
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MyrmecQp&aGA Jubata. M. pal mis tfctradactylis, plaatii 
pentadactylis, cauda jubata. — Linn. Sr/st. JV at. GmeL i. p. 52* 
— Erxleb . Mamm. p* 9$. rr ScM« iU pi 67. 

Myrmecophaga rcfstro jongissimo, pedibus anticis tetri- 
dactylis, posticis pentadflrtvfi«. f'dtiHfe Inncrintimif nllifl vuiitfl. 
~~ Brisk Stuadr* p 
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fi THE t&f&T ANT-EATER, &C. 

thrust into the^ ant nests, and retract it when 
jeered with these ifisects, which constitute their 
principal food. The first of these ant-eaters is 

Tamandua-guacu. — Marcgr. Bras. 22,5. — Raff* Quadr. 
p. 241. — Klein, Quads, p. 45, t. 4, fig. bona. 

Myrmecophaga Sciurea. — Pall Miseell p. 65. 

Le Tamanoir. — Buff. Hist . Nat, par Som. xxvii. p. 209, 
pi. 16, fig. J. „ 

Great Ant-eater. — Pam . Hist. Shtadr . ii. p. 256. — * 
Shaw's Gen . Zool i. p. 167, pi. 49.— Mus. Lever . i. p. 9£> 
pi. 12. 

‘ HABITAT | 

m America austral i, et Afric® regno Congo. 

W. 

The great ant-eater has a tong slender nose, small black 
eyes, short round ears, a slender tongue, two feet and a half 
long, which lies double in the moutfr; slender legs, four toes 
on the fore-feet and five on the hind. The two middle claw* 
on the fore- feet are very large, strong, and hooked. The hair 
on the upper part of the body is half a foot long, black mixed 
with gray. From the neck cross the shoulders to the sides, 
there is a black line bounded above with white. The fore- 
legs are whitish, marked above with a black spot. The tail 
is dothed with re ry coarse black hairs, a foot long. The 
length, from nose to tail, is about three feet ten inches, and 
that of the tail is two feet and a half. — Penn . Sumps. Quadr . 
p. 331. 


f CHARACTER BPMCmcVS, 

Myrmecophaga Tetbadactyia. M.pjlmb tdrarfactylis, 
jdahtis pentadactylis, caudo^cdya.’4^|.^ Ndt* Gmel 
i p. ,£3. — Et'xleb. ii* pS2Q5, 

pd.7 6# '[} ‘ “ t - *£ mm ’ 

Myrmecophaga rostro l(mgis#tmo,ped!Ws anticis tetradac- 
tylis, postieis pentadactylis, cauda fere nuda.— ? jffcm Shtadr. 
p.20. 

Myrmrcopraga MvoscRa, —tallJMUccll p. 64 . 





THE GREAT ANT-EATER, &C. 3 

tailed by the Brasilians tamilnduaguacu, or 
great tamandua, to which the French inhabitants 
of America have given the name of tamanoir. 

Taniandua-i Brasiliensibus. — i Ray's 2uadr. p. 2^2. — - 
Martyr. Bras . p. 225, tig. p. 226, bona. 1 
Le Tamandua. — Buff. Hist . Nat . par Smn . xxvii. p. 209 * 
pl-,16, fig- 2. 9 

Middle Ant-eater. — Penn . Iiist. Quadr. ii. p. 258. 
Skatv’s Gen. Zool. i. p. 109, pi. 50. 


HABITAT 


in America meridionali, victu et moribus jubata*. Cauda se 
ex anborum ram is suspend it. \y % 

The middle ant-eater lias a long slender nose, bending a 
little down, small black mouth and eyes, and small upright 
ears. The bottoms of th* foie- feet are round, with four claws 
on each, and five on the hind-feet. The hair is shining, 
hard, and of a pale yeilow colour; along the middle of th* 
back, and on the hind-legs, it is dusky. On each side of the 
neck, there is a black line, which crosses the shoulders, and 
meets at the end of the back. The tail is covered with longer 
hair than the back* is taper, and bald at the end. The 
length, from nose to tail, is one foot seven inches; and that of 
the tail, ten inches. — Penn . Syflbps. Quadr. p. 332. 


% CHARACTER SPECIFIC^* 

Myumecqphaca Didact^C a. palrnis didactylis, plan- 

iis tetradactyTis# caudw willow* ~ iim. Nat . Qmel. i. 

p. p. 90. 

Myrjc^wphe^ rp^rjf; Brevi^ pedibus anticis didactyli* 

pofitic|kft^^ 98. 

Tamandua seu Sth Mu* j. 

p. eo, t. st, fig; S, bhust* ' ‘ ^ -*• - * — 

Le FounwiHitR Hitt. Nat. pat $aim* jsxn£ p>2QQ 0 
pi. 16, fig. 3. . 

/ 5 2 
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THE GREAT ANT-EATER, ScC. 

From the cml of the muzzle to the origin of the 
tail, it is about four feet in length. The head 
is from fourteen to fifteen inches long, and the 
tail about two feet and a half, covered, with 
coarse hair more than a foot in length. The 
muzzle is immoderately long, the neck short, 
the head narrow, the eyes small and black, 
the ears roundish, the tongue thin, more than 
two feet long, and, when retracted, it folds up 
in the mouth. The legs exceed not a foot in 
length, those before being a little louger and 
thinner than those behind. The feet are rouild. 
The fore-feet have four claws; and the two 
middlemost are largest. Those behind have five 
claws. The colour of the hairs, both on the 
body and tail, is a mixture *of black and white. 
The hair on the tail is disposed in the form of 
a plume, which the animal, when he wants to 

Little A jit-eater. — S/iaiv's Qm. Xool. i. p. 172, pi. 52, 

A t. 4&0. #*£*■*$>' i*. • 

Pmdi:J%fc i %ua4jK jfc p. 260, pi. 95. 



" * v*r ' w ‘ 

_ __ pt tijwjfftifl. a .little 

down ; the fur ; two hooked claws on the 

fore- feet, the exterior much the largest, anc^four on the hind- 
feet. The head, body, limbs, and upper part of the sides of 
the tail are covered with long, soft, silky hair, or rather wool, 
of a yellowish brown colour. The length, from nose to tail, 
It^^ren inches and a half, and that of the tail eight and a 
half, the last four inches of w hich, on the under side, arc 
naked. The tail is thick at the base, and tapers to a point. 
- — Penn. Synop*. p. $33. i 
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'HIE GREAT ANT-EATER, &C. $ 

sleep, or to defend himself from rains or the 
heat of It he sun, turns on his back, and it covers 
his whole body. The long hairs of the tail and 
body are not round through their whole extent, 
but flat at the extremities, and feel dry to the 
touch, like withered herbs. When irritated, he 
gives a bride agitation to his tail; but, when 
walking at ease, he allows it to trail and sweep 
the ground over which he passes. The hairs on 
the anterior parts of his body are shorter than 
those on 'the posterior : the latter, are turned 
backward, and the former forward. The ante- 
rior parts are also whiter than the posterior. There 
is a black stripe upon the breast, which stretches 
along the sides, and terminates on the back near 
the thighs. The hind- legs are nearly black, and 
those before almost white, with a large black 
spot about the middle. The great ant-eater runs 
so slow, that a man can easily overtake him in 
the chase. His feet seem less fitted for running 
than for climbing, and seizing cylindrical bodies^ 
for he takes such a forcible hold of a branch or a 
stick, that it is impossible to make him quit it. 

Dr. Maudhuit, a learned naturalist and phy- 
sician, has sent us from Guiana a well preserved 
specimen of the great ant-eater, which, though 
precisely the game species with that just de- 
scribed, has a shorter muzzle. The distance be- 
tween the eye and the ear is likewise less, and the 
feet are shorter. On the fore-feet there are four 
claws; the two middlemost being very large, and 
the two outermost very small. The hind-feet 
have five black cla.vs. The muzzle, as far as the 
CRrs, is covered with short brown hair. Abouk 
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- the ears, the hair begins; to grow longer ; upon 
the sides of the bodv, it is two inches and a halt’ 
in length, and as hard to the touch as that of the 
wild boar. The colour of the hair is a mixture 
of deep brown and a dirty white. This animal is 
three feet eleven inches long. 

M. de la Borde, king’s ph ysiiian at Cayenne, 
lias communicated the following observations le- 
garding this animal : 

The ant-eater inhabits the woods of Guiana, 
where there, are two species. The individuals 
of the largest kind sometimes weigh one hundred 
pounds. They run more slowly and sluggishly 
than the hog. They swim across large rivers; 
and, on these occasions, it is easy to knock them 
down with a stick. In the woods, they are shot 
with muskets. They are not very common; and 
the dogs refuse to hunt them. 

“ The great ant-eater tears up with his 
claws the nests of the wood-lice, that are every 
where to be found on the trees, which lie climbs 
with ease. It is dangerous to come near this 
animal; for his claws inflict the most dreadful 
wounds. He defends himself with success against 
the most ferocious animals of this continent, as 
the jaguars, couguars, &c\, whom he tears with 
his claws, the muscles and tendons of which are 
very strong. He kills many dogs ; and therefore 
they refuse to hunt him. 

“ The great ant-eater is often seen in the large 
uncultivated savannahs. lie is said to feed upon 
ants. In his stomach, which is larger than that 
of a man, I found a vast number of wood-lice, 
$hat had been recently swallowed. The struc- 
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lure and dimensions of Ins tongue seem to indi- 
cate that lie may likewise feed upon ants. The 
female* brings forth *but one young, in hobs of 
trees, wear the root ; and, at this period, she is 
dangerous even to men. The flesh of this ani- 
mal is eaten by the common people of Cayenne; 
it is black, and lias neither fat nor flavour. His 
skin is thick and hard ; and bis tongue is nearly 
of the same conical form with his muzzle.” 

“ The great ant-eater,” continues M. de la 
Borde, “ acquires not his full growth in less than 
four years. Ilis respiration is performed solely 
by the nostrils. At the first verteb'ra which 
joins the neck to the head, the wind-pipe is very 
large ; but it suddenly contracts, and forms a 
canal, which is continued, in the horn or trunk 
that serves the animal for an upper jaw, to the 
nostrils. This horn is a foot in length, being as 
long, at least, as the rest of the head. The wind- 
pipe has no opening into the mouth; and yet 
the aperture of the nostrils is so small, as hardly 
to admit a common quill. The eyes are very 
small, and the animal sees at a side only. His 
fat is extremely white. When he crosses rivers, 
he carries his long tail on his back. 

Messrs. Aublet and Olivier assure me, that the 
great ant-eater feeds by means of his tongue 
only, which is covered with a viscid humour, to 
which the insects adhere. They add, that his 
flesh is not bad*. 

* “ Before I leave the woods,” say's Stedman, “ I must 
describe another creature which inhabits them and which 
lives chiefly on auts; this is the great ant-eater, or ant-bear, 
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The second of these animals, or the middle 
ant-eater, is called simply tamandua by the Ame- 
ricans. He is much .smaller than the former, 

called also the tamanolr, and by the Spaniards the osa pal - 
vxera . The body of this animal is covered over with very 
long shaggy hair; on the back and belly, it is white, and on 
the neck and sides a gray, or yellowish white; the head, is 
extremely long and slender, of a light bay colour, with very 
small eyes; the ears are short and round, and the mouth 
(which has no teeth) just large enough to admit its tongue; 
the tail is of an enormous size, with very long ‘black hair, 
something like that of a horse : with this extraordinary tail, 
when asleep (which is generally in the day-time, or during a 
hard shower of rain), the animal covers itself like a squir- 
rel ; at other times he trails it along, and sweeps the ground. 
The limbs are slender, but covered with long hair; the hind- 
most legs being shortest and black, with five claws; those 
before are of a dirty white, with but four claws, the two 
middle claws being of an extraordinary length. — The great 
ant-eater is a very bad walker, resting always on the heels of 
his awkward long feet, like the coati and bear; but he is a 
better climber, and so good a fighter, that no dog will hunt 
him, since whatever animal he catches between his lore- 
claws (nay even the jaguar or tiger), he will not release while 
he has life. His food, as I have said, consists of ants, which 
he takes in the following manner : When he comes to an ant- 
hill, he unfolds his slender tongue, which is about twenty 
inches long, most exactly resembling a worm 3 this being co- 
vered over with a clammy matter or saliva, the ants get upon 
it in great numbers, and, by drawing it into his mouth, he swal- 
lows thousands all alive, and renews the operation till no mote 
are to be found, when he marches in quest of another moun- 
tain, and in the same manner destroys the unwary inhabit- 
ants. lie also climbs inquest of wood-lice and wild honey; 
but should he meet with little success in his devastations, he is 
ible to fast a considerable time without the smallest inconve- 
nience. It is said that the great ant-bear is tameable, and 
that then he will pick crumb* of bread, and small pieces of 
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being only about eighteen inches from the ex- 
tremity of the muzzle to the origin of the tail. 
His* head is six inches in length. His muzzle 
is long, and crooked downward. The tail is ten 
inches long, and naked at the point. The ears 
ai'e erect, and an inch in length. The tongue is 
round, eight itiches long, and placed in a kind 
of groove or canal within the lower jaw. The 
height of the legs exceeds four inches ; and they 
are of the same form, and furnished with the 
same number of claws, as the great ant-eater. 
He climbs, and adheres firmly to the branches, 
like the former species, and runs or walks equally 
ill. Neither can he shelter himself with his tail ; 
because it is too short, and part of it is bare. 
When he sleeps, Re conceals his head under his 
neck and fore-legs. 

The animal we have represented, the skin of 
which is well preserved in the royal cabinet, be- 
longs to the species of lamandua, or' middle ant- 
eater. It differs from the tamanoir, or great 
ant-eater, not only in, size, but in figure. Its 
bead is proportionally much thicker. The eye 
is so small that it exceeds not a line in breadth. 
The ears are round, and fringed above with large 
black hairs. The body, from the tip of the nose 
to the origin of the tail, is thirteen inches long, 
and ten inches high. The hair on the top of 

flesh; also that, when killed, he affords good food to the In 
djans and Negroes, the last of which 1 have seen devour liis 
flesh with pleasure. Some ant-bears measure, from the snout 
to the tip of the tail, no less than eight feet." — SteJmnn's Su- 
rinam, vol. ii. p. 328. W. 
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the back is fifteen lines long, and that on the 
belly, which is of a dirty white colour, is of an 
‘equal length. The tail, which is only seven 
inches and a half long, is wholly covered with 
long yellow hair, and variegated with bands or 
rings slightly tinged with black. 

In all this description, there tare only two 
characters which accord not with that given of- 
the tamandua by Marcgrave. 1. The tail is all 
garnished with hair ; but that of Marcgrave was 
naked at the extremity. < i. In our tamandua, 
there are five toes on the fore-feet ; in that of 
Marcgrave there were only four. But, as they 
agree in every other article, we must conclude 
the animal, whose figure is here represented, to 
be a variety of the tamandua, or middle ant-eater, 
if not precisely the same species. 

M. de la Borde seems to point out this animal 
under the name of the lilllc tamanoir. 

“ It has,” says he, “ whitish hair, about two 
inches long, and weighs above sixty pounds. 
It has no teeth 5 but itr claws are very long. 
Like the former, it feeds during the night, and 
the female brings forth but one at a time. Its 
manners are also the same ; and it frequents the 
large forests. Its flesh is very good; but it is 
more rarely to be met with than the great ta- 
manoir.” 

I wish M. de la Borde had given a more par- 
ticular account of this animal, that all uncer- 
tainty with regard tp its species might have been 
removed. 

The third species is called by the natives of 
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Guiana oualiriouaou. To distinguish it from 
the ttvo former, we have given it the appellation 
of the least ant-eater. It is much smaller than 
the ■middle kind 5 for it exceeds not six or seven 
inches from the extremity of the muzzle to the 
origin of the tail ; the head is two inches long, 
and the muzzflc is proportionally shorter than 
that of the middle ant-eater. The tail, which 
is seven inches in length, curls downward at the 
extremity, where it is naked. The tongue is 
narrow; a little compressed, and. very long. It 
has almost no neck. The head is thick in pro- 
portion to the body. The eyes are placed low, 
at no great distance from the corners of the 
mouth. The cars are small, and concealed by 
the hair. The fore-legs are only three inches 
long, and their feet have but two claws, the out- 
most of which is much thicker and longer than 
the inmost. There are four claws on the hind- 
feet. The hair on the body is about nine inches 
long, soft, and of a brilliant colour, being a mix- 
ture of red, with a bright yellow. The feet are 
not fitted for walking, but for climbing, and lay- 
ing hold of objects. The animal mounts upon 
trees, and suspends himself on the branches by 
the extremity of his tail. 

With regard to this animal, M. de la Borde, at 
the same time, sent me the following re- 
marks ; 

“ It has bright reddish hair, and somewhat of 
a golden colour. It feeds upon ants, which ad- 
.here to its long worm-shaped tongue. This ani- 
mal is not larger than a squirrel. It moves slowly, 
*nd is easily taken. Like the sloth, it fixes itself 
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to a staff; and, as it has no desire to disengage 
itself, it may be carried in this manner whefever 
we please. It has no cry. We often find these 
animals adhering to branches by their claws. 
The females bring forth only one at a time in 
holes of trees, which they line with leaves. They 
feed in the night only. Their (Maws are very 
dangerous; and they clasp them so close, that it 
is impossible to loose them. They are not rare ; 
but it is difficult to perceive them on the trees 
Of this genus, we know only the three species 
above described. M. Brisson mentions, from 
Seba, a fourth species, under the name of the 
long eared ant-eater. But this species seems to 
be extremely suspicious; for, in Selva’ s enume- 
ration of the ant-eaters, he says expressly, “ We 
have, in our cabinet, six species of ant-eaters.” 
He describes, however, only five; and among 
these five he places the ysquiepatl, or stifling 
weesel, an animal not only of a different species, 
but of a genus very remote from that of the ant- 
eaters ; since it has teeth f, a flat short tongue* 

* Duubenton observes that the stomach of this animal is of 
a very singular figure : he also says that the last portion of 
the intestinal canal is provided with two appendices, capable 
of inflation, in which he found the remains of auts like those 
which filled the intestines. The presence of ^ these appen- 
dices form a character peculiar to this animal, and perhaps to. 
the other species of this genus. W. 

| Vapulavit aliquando optiruus autor de nominibus proprris, 

3i ysquiepatl seu vulpcculam Mcxicanam, tamanduam dixit; 
p. OG. Quasi aliqnam orpniuo speciem, cainis septentrional is 
fere seninlain, maxilla inferiore crassa et rotunda, binis insig- 
nibus dentibus artnata, cum tamen de sex div'ersis speciebus 
sit professus, quod crimes dentibus rareant. — Klein, de Quadr. 
p. 43. 
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like that of other quadrupeds,* and approaches 
very •near to the weescl kind. Of these six 
species, pretended to be preserved in the cabi- * 
net of Seba, there remain only four; for the 
ysquiepatl, which is the fifth, is by no means an 
ant eater, and he makes no mention of the sixth, 
unless the auditor intended to rank the scaly 
lizard under this genus, which appears not from 
his descriptions. The scaly lizard feeds upon 
ants ; lie has a long muzzle, a narrow mouth, with- 
out any apparent teeth, and a long ; round tongue. 
These characters are common to the scaly li- 
zard and ant-eaters. But the former *di fliers from 
all other quadrupeds by the singularity of having 
its body covered with large scales instead of hair. 
Besides, it is an Minimal peculiar to the warm 
climates of the Old Continent; while the ant- 
eaters, whose bodies are covered with hair, are 
found only in the southern regions of the New 
World. There remains, therefore, but four 
species, instead of six announced by Seba; and, 
of these four, only one a is recognisable from his 
descriptions, which is our third or least ant-eater, 
to whom Seba has given but one claw to each 
fore-foot*, instead of two. The other three are 

* Fig. 3. TumnnJua, or another white American coat:. 
This animal is totally di He rent from the preceding (he means 
that of table 37, fig. 2. See the following note). The head 
is much shorter, and the ears much smaller. The eyes are a 
little larger, and the inferior part of the muzzle somewhat 
longer. Their tongues are more similar, both of them being 
fitted for swallowing ants. The shou Filers are large, the body 
thick and short, and the fore-feet are armed with one large 
hooked claw. The hind-legs and feet resemble those of an ape. 
Its white woolly hair is shorter than that of the preceding ; 
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so ill described, that it is impossible to distinguish 
their true species. I thought it proper to tran- 
scribe these descriptions entircj not only to prove 
what I have advanced, hut to give an idea of 
what credit is due to this writer. The animal 
he calls tamamlua marmecophage d'Amerique , 
tom. i. p. 60, tab. 37, fig. 2, ha^ no relation to 
any of the three of which we are here treating 
To be convinced of this fact, we have only to read 
the author’s description *. The second, which 

and the same may be said of its crisped tail. This animal is 
reckoned the rarest of its species. The Negroes of Surinam 
called it coati, and relate that, when apprehended, it rolls itself 
up, with the feet so closely attached to each other, that it is 
impossible to force them asunder. It dies in a moment, when 
immersed in spirit of w»nc or in the L'quor kilduivcl . — Scba, 
vol. i. p. CO, plate 37, tig. 3. 

* Tamandua murmccophage d’Amerujuc. This animal is 
very common in the West Indies; but the only one we have 
seen was brought from the East Indies. Several naturalists 
have entertained marvellous ideas concerning this creature. 
Some imagined it to be the leo formicarius , others the for* 
mica leo, th a formica wipes, the formica lupus , &c. M. Pou-" 
part in the Mem, dcs V Acad. Royale des Sciences , anri. 1704, 
j>. *235, remarks that this animal was gray, and made snares 
like a spider, for entangling ants; but this comparison seems 
not to be just. Bastamantanus, who has written a book 
upon the reptiles mentioned in the Bible, regards the ?nur- 
meco leo , another name for this animal, as a species of beetle 
called the horned beetle, and which is de orninated the flying 
otag by the Germans. ( All this ive perceive, is very important 
and very useful in the description of a quadruped ). But, con- 
tinues the author, all these descripliqns, and several others, 
express not the nature of this animal, the figure of which we 
have given from the original. It is covered with soft woolly 
hair, has a short neck, broad shoulders, a long narrow head 
and muzzle, from which issues a long tongue, adapted for 
seizing and swallowing ants. The wisdom of the Creator has 
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lie mentions under the name of the tamandua- 
guaou of Brasil, or the bear zo/iich eats the ants *, 

furnished these animals with the necessary organs for collecting 
food'agreeable to their taste. The fore -paw* have each, beside the 
ordinary toes , three other toes , which have grown above the 
others, and are armed with nooked claws, the largest of which 
is on the middle ^oe. It is with these that they scrape the 
earth, and pierce the ants’ nests. The nostrils, which arc 
'placed very near the month, are straight, rough, and furnished 
with hair. They discover the retreats of the ants by the: 
scent. The ears are oblong, or pendulous. The hind-feet, 
as m the bear, are divided into five toes, armed with long 
crooked daws. The tail, which is long and bushy, termi- 
nates in a point, and they use it, like the monkeys, in fixing 
themselves to the branches of trees. The testes of the male* 
are concealed within the >kin. The ants, both large and small, 
become a prey to these animals, which, in their turn, are used 
by men as a medicine. — Scba, vol. i. p. 00, tab. 37, fig. 2. 
From stall a description nothing can lie learned: to apply it 
to the ant-eaters, as Limia us ha* done, to give, at the same 
time, this animal three toes on the foie feet, besides the 
ordinary three, and to make these grow above the others, 
are absurdities so glaring, as to throw discredit upon the 
whole narration. 

* Taman dua-guacu, of Brasil, or the bear that eats the «»/*. 
This is the largest species We have ever seen. IVIarcgruvr 
calls it tamandua guacu, and Cardan, arms formicarius, nr the 
bear that cats the ants. 'Flic body is long; the shoulders aie 
broad and high ; the head is very long; the muzzle gradu- 
ally tapers to a point; and the nostril* are large and open : 
the tongue, which i,t thrusts out to seize the ants, about the 
eighth part of (*cyh\*, terminates in a round button. The ears 
are long and pendulous. The eyes are pretty large, and de- 
fended by thick hairs. The muzzle is long, wrinkled, and 
garnished with hair. The rest of the body is covered with 
long, thick hairs, similar to hogs’ bristles, but become fine and 
woolly near the skin, and their coltAir is a bright chesnut. 
I he hair on the belly is of a deeper brown. Under the tail, 
which is long, and terminates in a point, the coloui of the 
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page 65, tab. 40, fig. 1. This is vague and 
equivocal language. I agree, however, -with 

hair is a bright y fellow. The female, whose figure we have 
given, has eight paps, three on each side of the bel’y, '"and 
two between the fore-feet. Witnesses worthy of credit re- 
late, that the females bring forth at every litter, as many 
young as they have paps, in which they resemble the swine, 
who ntver bring forth many at a time , unless they have a great 
number of paps. Both the fore and hind-feet are larger than 
those described in fig. 2, of the preceding table. They u.^c 
for fowl the largest kinds of ants. 

We have in our cabinet six species of ant-eaters, who all 
ihller from each other in the figure of the body, head, feet* 
and claws. The tamandua represented in fig. 2 (Note, He 
is here speaking of the ysfjuiepatl , which differs more from the 
tamandua than a cat from a dog ) is a fourth part less than the for- 
mer, its head, ears, and eyes, are also smaller. His fore-foot 
lias only a single claw, which is strong and hooked. The 
hind-foot has three toes and three claws. The hair is soft, 
woolly, and coloured like that of a young hare. The figure of 
the fifth species of tamandua is the same. The colour 
of the hair is a pale red on the back, mixed with a 
silvery white, and a yellowish ash -colour on the belly# 
This species has four pap*, two under the fore and two 
under the hind-legs. {This species, being of the same figure 
with that which piecedes it, diust, therefore, be a species of 
ys'puepatl, and not of the tamandua.) The sixth species has 
a long muzzle and ears erect like those of the fox. None of 
these species have teeth. — Seba, vol. i. p. 65, tab. 40, fig. I. 
It is impossible to comprehend what the author says, or 
what he means by the sixth species. We only perceive that 
he clearly contradicts himself, when he tells us, that none of 
these species have teeth, since the ysquiepatl, which is nomi - 
natim included among the six, has a great number of teeth. 
From such examples, we may form a judgment of this author 
and his work. It is a subject of regret, that men who make 
cabinets of natural objects, are not better informed, and that, 
to gratify their insignificant vanity, and enhance the value of 
their collections, they undertake the publication of descrip- 
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Klein* and Linmeus, that it may be the true ta- 
manduaguaca.or great ant-eater; but so miserably 
described and represented, that Linnaeus f has 
united under one species Seba’s first and second 
animals, namely, that of tab. 37, fig. 2, and that 
of tab. 40, fig. 1. M. Brisson has considered the 
last asa distinct tpecies ; but 1 know not whether 
the establishing of Ibis species be better founded, 
than the reproach he throws upon M. Klein for 
confounding it with that of the great ant-eater. 
The only reproach which M. KJein seems to 
merit is for adding, to a good description that he 
has given of this animal, the false remarks of 
Seba. In fine, the third of these animals, of 
which we find a figure in Seba, tom. ii. p. 48, 
tab. 47, fig. 2, is stf ill described, that, notwith- 
standing my confidence in the judgment of M. 
Linnaeus and Klein, this animal, from Seba’s 
figure and description, can never be referred to 
the tamandua-i, or middle ant-eater. I would 
beg of them to peruse the description J a second 

tions, which are always replete with such numerous exagge- 
rations ami blunders, that the correction of them would re- 
quire more time than the authors bestow on the composition 
of their voluminous works. 

* Klein do Quadrup. p. 45. 
f Linn. Syst. Yat. p. 51. 

+ The little American tar nan dua, or the ant-eater delineated 
along with a nest of these insects. See how it embraces with 
its fore-claws the nest of ants, upon which alone it feeds. Ob- 
serve its oblong, thin, narrow head, its short ears, its pointed 
muzzle, that conceals its long slender tongue, with which it 
catches and swallows the ants, as 1 propose to show in the 
following plates {no such plates appear >n his 0 ) Jc) . The 
VOL. VjL c 
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time, and then form their judgment. Discussions 
of this kind are always disagreeable; but they 
often cannot he avoided in details of natural 
history. Before describing an object, we must 
clear it, as far as possible, from all obscurities, 
and mark the numberless errors that obstruct the 
road to truth, at which it is often difficult to 
arrive. 

Front this critical examination, one thing ap- 
pears to be certain, that three species of ant- 
eaters actually exist, that these three are the 
great, the middle, and the least ant-eater, or the 
tamanoir, the tamaiuiua, and the four millier ; and 
that the fourth species, mentioned by M. Brisson 
under the name of the long-eared ant-eater, is 
very doubtful, as well as tlfc other species de- 
scribed by Seba. We have seen the great and 
the least ant-eater; their skins are in the Koyal 
Cabinet, and they are very distinct species. But 
We have never seen the middle kind. Our de- 
scription of it shall be taken from Piso and Marc- 
grave, the only authors who ought to be con- 
sulted concerning this animal, because all others 
have copied from them. 

As to size of body, the tumandua, or middle- 
ant-eater, may be considered as a mean propor- 

head, legs, feet, tail, and the fore part of tlfe body, are straw- 
coloured. Tlie hind part of the body is reddish brown. Upon 
the breast there is a belt of silky hair, which gradually dis- 
appears about the middle of the back. The tail is short, al- 
most naked, and curled inward. — Seba, vol. ii. p. 48, tab. 
47, fig. 2. Nate, the last characters in this description 
agree pretty well with the tamandua; but, in general, it is 
so incorrect, that it determines nothing. 
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tional between the great and the least kind. Like 
the great ant-eater, he has a long muzzle, and 
four foes on the fore-feet; but, like the least 
kind, his tail, by which he hangs on the branches 
of trees, is naked at the extremity. Both kinds, 
when suspended on a branch, balance their 
bodies, stretch thtdr muzzles towards the hollows 
they discover in trees, thrust in their long tongues, 
and quickly retract them, in order to swallow 
the insects they have collected. 

These three animals, which are sq different in 
Size and proportions of body, have many com- 
mon qualities, both in their structure and man- 
ners. They all feed upon ants, and plunge their 
tongues into honey, and other liquid or viscid 
substances. They readily pick up crumbs of 
bread, or small morsels of flesh. They are easily 
tamed. They can subsist a long time without 
any food. They never swallow all the liquor 
which they take for drink ; for a part of it falls 
back through the nostrils. They generally sleep 
during the day, and move about in the night. 
They run so slowly, that a man may easily over- 
take them in an open field. Their flesh, though 
its taste be very disagreeable, is eaten by the sa- 
vages. 

At a distancp, the great ant-eater has the ap- 
pearance of a fox ; and, for this reason, some 
travellers have given him the name of the Ameri- 
can fox. He has strength sufficient to defend 
himself against a large dog, or even the jaguar 
or Brasilian cat. When attacked, he at first 
fights on <fnd, and, like the bear, annoys the 
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enemy with the claws of his fore-feet, which arc 
very terrible weapons, lie then lies down on 
his back, and uses all the lour feet ; in which 
situation he is almost invincible, and continues 
the combat to the last extremity : even when he 
kills his enemy, he quits him not for a long time 
after. He is enabled to resist '-better than most 
animals; because lie is covered with long bushy 
hair, his skin is remarkably thick, his flesh has 
little sensation, and his principle of life is very 
tenacious. 

All the three ant-eaters are natives of the warm 
climates of Ann nca, as Brasil, Guiana, the coun- 
try of the Amazones, &c. None of them are to 
be found in Canada, or the northern regions of 
the New World, and therefore should have no 
existence in the Old Continent. Kolbe* and 
D e^marchais +, however, mention these animals 
as natives of Africa; but they seem to have con- 
founded the scaly lizard with the ant-eaters. 
Perhaps they have been misled by the following 
passage in Marcgrave: “ Tumandua-guacu, lira- 
siliensibus, Congensihm ( iibi ct J'requens est) uin- 
bulu dietin'." If by Congensibus Marcgrave 
meant the natives of Congo, the inference of 
Kolbe and Desmarehais, that the great ant-eater 
was found in Africa, would have been just. But 
Marcgrave certainly never saw this animal in 
Africa, since he acknowledges, that, even in Ame- 
rica, he never saw more than stuffed skins of it. 

* Descript, du Cap, par Kolbe, tom. iii. p. 43* 

f Voyage dt* Dismarch ti*, tom. iii. p. 307* 
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Desmarchais says simply, that the great ant-eater 
is foiled both in Africa and America, without 
. ddiwg a single circumstance in proof of the tact. 
With. regard to Kolbe, no dependence can be had 
on his testimony; for a man who saw, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, elks and lynxes perfectly 
similar to those* of Prussia, might also see the 
apt-eater in that climate. The ant-eaters are 
never mentioned by any author among the natu- 
ral productions Of Africa and Asia. But all the 
travellers, and most of the historians of America, 
take particular notice of these animals. De 
Lery, de Laet *, le P. d’ Abbeville f , MafleJ, 
Taber, Nieremberg §, and M. de la Condamine |j, 
agree with Piso, Barrere, &c., that the ant-eaters 
are natives of the .warm climates of America. 
We must, therefore, conclude that Dcsmarchais 
and Kolbe have been deceived, and that these 
animals exist not in the Old Continent. 

M. Vosmaer has made a very erroneous criti- 
cism on what I have said concerning the least 
ant-eater . 

“ I must remark,” says he, “ though con- 
trary to the opinion of M. de Bulfon, that 


' Descripl. tic.', Indes Occidentales pur Jean Laet, p. 18a, 
!> 56 . 

| Mission en l’lsle de Maragnon, par le 1‘ere d’Abbeville, 
p. .MS. 

t Hist, des hides, par Mailt’', trad nil par de Pure, p. 7 I. 

§ tinsel). Nierembci';;, Hist. Nat. Antverpia*, p. 190. 
it Voyage de la Rivieic des Amazonas, par M. de la Con- 
ianiiue, p. ](j7. 

*i IX'scvipt. d’un Grand lxureuil Volant, p. 0. 
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last year M. Tulbagh sent me an animal, 
under the name of pore de lerre , whieh, is the 
myrmecopliagus of Linnaeus ; so that Desmarchais 
and Kolbe were right in maintaining that this 
animal was found in Africa, as well as in Ame- 
rica. If we form a judgment from the specimen 
sent me, which is preserved in spirit of wine, ap- 
pears to be new born, and is as large as a good 
pig, we must conclude the full grown animal to 
be of a considerable size. The following are its 
principal characters, as far as they could be re- 
marked in an animal so young. 

“ The muzzle is pretty broad at the point, 
round, and somewhat compressed above. The 
ears are very broad, long, thin, pointe d, and pen- 
dulous. On the fore-feet there are four toes ; the 
first and third are of equal length, the second 
somewhat longer, and the fourth or exterior one 
a little shorter than the third. The four claws 
are very long, a little hooked, sharp, and nearly 
of an equal size. On the hind- feet there arc five 
toes, the three interrpediate ones being nearly 
equal in length, and the two exterior much 
shorter ; the claws are smaller, and the, two ex- 
terior ones are least. The tail, without being 
long, is thick, and terminates in a point. The 
two myrmecophagi of Seba, tom. i. tab. !) 7, fig. 2, 
and tab. 40, lig. 1, arc certainly the same, and 
differ only in colour, and the figures given of 
them are good. This is a particular species, 
totally different from the lamanduaguaai of Marc- 
grave, or the tamanoir of M. de I’ullon.” 

From this passage, it might be thought that I 
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was deceived with regard to the animal repre- 
sented, by Seba, tab. 37, fig. 2. However, I 
have*aid prccisely'the same thing with M. Vos- 
maer- for I expressed myself in the following 
words: “The animal called (amandua, vn/rmc- 
cophage d'Amcrique, by Seba, tom. i. p. 6(), tab. 
37, fig- 2, has »no resemblance to any of the 
three of which we are here treating.” Now, the 
three American animals which I mentioned, were 
the great, middle, and least ant-eaters. What 
M. Vosipaer remarks, therefore, contradicts no- 
thing I have advanced ; which amounts to this, 
that these three animals are peculiar to America, 
and not to be found in the Old Continent. This 
language is so precise, that M. Vosmaer can 
have nothing to oppose to it. If the myrmeco- 
pluigus of Seba, tab. 37, fig. 2, is found in Africa, 
it only proves that Seba was deceived when he 
calls it the American myrmecophagus, but can 
have no effect upon what I have advanced, and 
still persist in maintaining, that the three ant- 
eaters are found in America, and not in Africa, 
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WE have often repeated that no African ani- 
mals are found in South America, and vice versa. 
The species in question may lead inattentive ob- 
servers (such as M. Vosmaer) into an error; but 
we may see by the description, as well as by the 
comparison of this figure with the American ant- 
eattrs, that it is ol a very different species, and 
that it scarcely resembles tlu-m in any thing ex- 
cept the want of teeth, and the long tongue. We 
have adopted the name of cvchon dc tare, which 
Kolbe has given to this ant-eater, in preference 
to that oifourmilUer, which ought to be reserved 
for the American ant-eaters, since in effect this 


Mvrmecophaga Capenms. M. palmis tctradactylls, rostro 
.ongo, auriculis tnagnis peixlulis, caucla corpore breviore ad 
kpicein attenuata. — Linn. Syst. Nat . Gmti i. p. 5$. Pull. 
Mi'ccl Zool. No. 0. 

Cochon de Terre.— Buff. Hist . Nat pLr Scmu ihtm p. 
245, pi. 10, fig. 1. 

(’ape Ant-eater.— Penn. Hist Jhiadr. ii. p. 20 8 h(tu' 9 & 
Gen. Zool . i. p. 173, pi. 53. 
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nuimal differs essentially from the secies as well 
as from the genus. The name of cochon de 
terre relates to its natural habits, and also to its 
form. By tins name it is commonly known at 
the Cape. The following is the description which 
M. Allamand has given of this animal in his new 
supplement to*my work. 0 

. “ M. de Buffon seems to have exhausted the 
subject of ant-eaters. The article which he has 
drawn up has cost him a great deal of trouble, 
as much on account of the researches he has 
made to avail himself of all that has been said ot 
these animals, as from the necessity lie has been 
under of correcting the faults of those who have 
gone before him, Especially Scba; who has not 
only described it? badly, but has ranked it 
among animals of a very different kind. 

“ M. de Buffon, after having done away the 
confusion that prevailed in the history of these 
animals, admits but of three species of ant- 
eaters, the great, the middle, and the least; but 
afterwards he described r an animal that appeared 
to be a new species of middle ant-eater, perhaps 
only a simple variety, and concludes all by saying 
that the ant-eaters are found only in the warmei 
parts of America, and that they do not exist in 
the Old Continent. It is true, that Desmarehab 
and Kolbe say that they are met with in Africa, 
but the former simply affirms the thing, without 
entering into particulars, or supporting his asser- 
tion with any proof : as to Kojbe, his evidence is 
so suspicious, that Buffon has been fully autho 
»ized in not depending upon him. I thought with 
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Buffon respiting Kolbe, and did not believe that 
there were ant-eaters in Africa ; but captain, Gor- 
don has convinced me of my error, by sending 
the skin of one of these animals killed at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where they are known by 
the name of cochons tie lerre. This is precisely 
the same that Kolbe gave them.* ThPs I have 
made him amends, and here revoke my doubt of 
his veracity; and I am persuaded that M. de 
BufFon will do him the same justice. It is true, 
that M. Pallas has confirmed the testimony of 
Kolbe by his own observations; he has described 
the 1'iEius of an ant-eater, sent from the Cape of 
Good 1 lope to the cabinet of the prince of 
Orange : but a foetus without its hair was not a 
proper object to give a just «idea of the original 
animal, notwithstanding it might have been sent 
from the Cape: however, the name of cochon, by 
which it was called, begins to awaken 'my former 
prejudice against Kolbe. 

“ I have succeeded very well in stuffing the 
skin sent me by Mr. Gordon, and it is from this 
.specimen that the figure represented in the plate 
has been engraved. If we ought to call an ani- 
mal an ant-eater that is without teeth, and which 
has a very long tongue that it buries in the ants’ 
nest, in order to swallow the ant§ that attach 
themselves to it, there is no doubt that the crea- 
ture I have represented deserves the name; not- 
withstanding, it differs greatly from the three spe- 
cies described by. M. de Boffon, and which I 
think with him are peculiar to America. 

It is almost a,s large as the great ant-eater. 
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The hairs on the head, the back, an<bthe tail, are 
very .short, and lying so close that they appear, 
ps it were, glued to the skin : they are of a dirty 
gray colour, somewhat resembling the rabbit, but 
deeper: on the sides and belly the hairs are 
longer, and of a reddish colour ; those covering 
the legs, whiclf are by far the longest, are entirely 
•black and white. 

“ The head is almost a truncated cone, a little 
compressed towards its extremity} it is termi- 
nated by a snout, like that of. the hog, in 
which are the nostrils, and which is continued 
an inch and a half beyond the lower jaw } 
here it is very small. The tongue is long, 
very thin, and flat, but larger than in the other 
ant-eaters, in which it is almost cylindrical. It 
has no teeth } its eyes are much nearer its ears 
than its snout ; they are large, being an inch in 
length from one angle to the other} the ears (re- 
sembling those of the hog) are pointed, and sik 
inches high } they are formed of a membrane al- 
most as thin as parchment, and covered with 
hairs, but so short as scarcely to be perceived : I 
do not know if, in the living animal, they are 
pendent, like the ant-eater’s. M . Pallas say s that 
they are, but he decides from thp feetus, where 
their length jmakes them take this position, with- 
out leading us to conclude that they are so in the 
animal after birth. The tail is more than two 
thirds the length of the body •, it is thick at its 
origin, and tapers to the end. . The fore-feet arc- 
furnished with four toes } those behind have five : 
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all the toes are armed with strong claws, of which 
the longest are on the hind-leet, for they equal in 
length the toes themselves; they are round ut>the 
end, a little recurved, and calculated to dig the 
ground.' It does not appear that they are able to 
grasp any thing firmly, or to defend themselves 
like the other ant-eaters ; however, it ought to 
possess grout strength in its legs, which are very, 
large in proportion tq^its body. 

“ We see by the above description that this ani- 
mal is very different from the great ant-eater, in its 
hair, its colour, its head, and its tail : it also greatly 
exceeds the" middle ant-eater in size, from which 
it also differs in its fur, in its colour, and in its 
claws. I say nothing about its want of resem- 
blance to the fourmillier, as n® one can confound 
it with that animal. It belongs, then, to a fourth 
species at present unknown, and all that I can 
say for certain is, that it thrusts its tongue iuto 
ant-hills, and swallows the ants which adhere to 
it; and that it hides itself in holes. Although it 
lms a tail which somewhat resembles that of the 
middle ant-eater, I doubt if it can use it, like 
that animal, for the purpose of suspending itself 
from the branches of trees ; it does not appear 
sufficiently flexible, and the claws are not formed 
for climbing. 

“ I have already said that, at the Cape, they 
give it the name of cochon dc tone ; but it re- 
sembles the hog (and that very imperfectly) only 
in the elongated head, in the snout, and in the 
length of its ears : besides it differs essentially in 
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its want of teeth, in the tail, arid particularly in 
the feet, as well as by the general conforma- 
tion of the body.* 

“.For want of good authorities respecting this 
ant-eater, I have added, in a note, what Kolbe 
has said -on the subject ; since he has been more 
exact in the description than usual 


* “ The fourth specie* of hogs is cailetl coclum de (are; it 
bears a strong resemblance to red hogs ( Nota, why to led 
hogs? it does not resemble them in its colours more than 
others), only the head is longer, and the si tout more pointed: 
it has no teeth, neither are the bristles so strong ; its tongtfc 
is long and edged; it has a long tail, and long and strong 
legs; it lives in the earth, and digs a cave with great spirit 
and quick nos; if it gets only its head ami fore-feet in the 
earth, it holds so fast, that the strongest man is unable to draw 
it back again. 

" When hungry, it seeks for an ant-hill, and when it ha* 
found one, it looks round about to see if all is quiet, and that 
no danger is near: it never eats without taking this precau- 
tion ; thermit lies down, and placing its snout close to the ant- 
hill, thrusts out its tongue as far as possible: the ants get upon 
it in crowds, and when it is weli covered the animal draws it 
in, and swallows all. It repeats this operation several tinier 
until it is satisfied. That it may procure its nourishment 
with greater ease. Nature, ever provident, has contrived that 
the upper part of this tongue, which receives the ants, *h Ai 
be always covered with a viscous and gluey matter, which 
prevents the return of the weak prey when once their legs 
are entangled «jn it: this is their mode of feeding. Thr ; r 
flesh is very wholesome, and of a good flavour: the Europe- 
ans and Hottentots hunt them; nothing is more easy than to 
kill these animals, it is only to strike them a slight blow on 
the head with a stick.” — Description of the Cape of Good 
Hope by Kolbe . • 
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THE SHORT-TAILED * AND THE 
LONG-TAILED MANIS f. 


THESE animals are commonly known by the 
name of scaly lizards. We have rejected this de- 

* MANIS. 

CHAKAdEU GENERTCIIS, 


t)cntcs nulli . 

Lingua teres, extensile 
0.5 angustatum in rostrum. 

Corpus squamis tectum. 

CHARACTER SPECfFICUS, 

Mams Pentadactyla. M./pedibus pentad acty 1 is. — lUmt* 
Syst. Nat . Gmtl i.,p. 5$s~Schrcb. ii. p. 210, p|, 09* 

Maxis Brachyuba. M. catida fm loflgftttdioo corporis. 
— Erxlcb* Marnm* p. 90s 

Philodofepedibus anticis et posticis pentadactylis, squamis 
subrotundii. — Bms. Suadr . p. 29. 

Lacertus Indices Squamoscs. — Bant. Jar* p. CO. ' 
Armadillos squamatus major, sea diabolus tajovanicus Sia- 
mensium, ex insula Formosa. — Seb. Thet. i. p. $7, t. 53, fig. 
5, junior; et t. 54, fig. J, adulta. 

Manis manibus pentadactylis, plantis pentadactylis.— 
Dahbnan. Act. Ilolmitn *. 1749, p. 174, t. fig. J, bona. 

Le Pakooi.lv. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par Sonn . xxvii. 
p. 2.56, pi. 17. 
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nomination, 1. Because it is compounded ; 2. Be- 
cause it is ambiguous, and is applied to both spe- 

$ • 

Short-taile& Manis. — Penn . Hist. Suadr. ii. p. 253. — 
Shaw’s (ien, Zool. i. p. lft I, pi. 58. — Nat, Miscell. pi. II. 

HABITAT 

in Guinea, China, Intlia, et insulis Oceani Indici. 

W. 

The back, sides, and upper part of the tail of these animals, 
are covered with large strong scales. The mouth is small, and 
the tongue long. They have no teeth. 

The short-tailed scaly lizard has the back, sides, and legs 
covered with blunt scales, and bristles between each. There 
are five toes on each foot, and the tail is not longer than the 
body. The ears are not unlike the human. The chin, belly, 
and inside of the legs arc hairy. — Penn . Synops. Quadr. p. 329. 

f CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Man is Tetrad act vl a. — M. pedibus tetradactylis. — Linn 0 
Syst Nat, (imel, i. p. 54. — Schrcb. ii. p. 21 1, pi. 70. 

M\nis Macroura. M. cauda corpore longiore. — Erxleb, 
Mamrn. p. 101. 

Philodotus pedibus tetradactylis, squamis mucronatis, cauda 
longissima. — Briss. Sluadr . p. 31 . 

Lacertus Squamosus Peregrinus. — Clus. Exot, p. 374, 
fig. mediocr. 

Lacerta Indica Juannae congener. — Aldrov, Dig. Osip. 
p. G67, fig. mediocr. absque capite. 

Le Phatagin. — Bm/T. Hist. Nat. par Sonn. xxvii. p. 25G, 
pi 17. 

Scaly Lizard. — Grew. Rar. p. 46. 

Long-tailed ^Vf/uns. — Penn. Ilist . Quadr. ii. p .252, pi. 
94. — Shaw’s Gen. Zool. i. p. 180, pi. 55. — Nat. Miscel. pi. 
36. 

HABITAT 

in India. * Jf; 

The long-tailed scaly ijpard has a slender nose, which. 
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cies ; 3. Because it is improper, these animals be- 
ing not only of a different species, but of a dif- 
ferent class from the lizards, which are oviparous 
reptiles ; instead of which, the animals under con- 
sideration are viviparous quadrupeds *. 

All lizards are entirely covered with a smooth 
skin, variegated with spots which resemble scales. 
But the short and long-tailed munis hate no 
scales on the throat, breast, and belly. The long- 
tailed nianiy, like other quadrupeds, has hair on 
all the inferior parts of the body ; and the short- 
tailed rnanis has, on these parts, a smooth skin 
only, without hair. The scales which cover the 
other parts of both these animals adhere not en- 
tirely to the skin, but are strongly fixed by their 
under part only. lake the -quills of the porcu- 
pine, they arc moveable, and are elevated or de- 
pressed, according to the will of the animals. 
"When irritated, they erect their scales, and par- 
ticularly when they roll themselves up like a 
ball. These scales are so large, hard, and poig- 
nant, that they repel every animal of prey. They 
form an armour which wounds as well as resists. 
The most crufil arid famished creatures, as the 

w ith the bead, is smooth. The body, legs, and tail, are guard- 
ed by long, sharp-pointed, striated scales. The throat and 
belly are covered with hair. ■ The legs are short. There are 
four daws on each foot, one of which is very smalt. The tail 
-tapers a little, but ends blunt. The length, from nose to tail, 
is fourteen inches and a half, am! that of Hie tail is three feet 
four inches and a half. — Perm. Synops. 'Quadr. p. 328. 

* The author adopts the East Indian names, pangolin, and 
phitugen. 
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tiger, panther, &c., endeavour in vain to devour 
these animals. They trample upon, and toss 
them* about; but, whenever they attempt to seize 
them, they receive very dangerous and painful 
wounds. No animal of prey is able tp face, 
crush, or suffocate them, although it loads them 
with its whole weight. The fox is afraid of the 
hedgehog When rolled up; but he forces it to 
extend, by trampling on it with his feet. As 
soon as the head appears, he seizes it by the 
snout, and thus accomplishes bis purpose. But, 
of all animals, without excepting the porcupine, 
the armour of the manis is the most defensive. 
When these animals contract their bodies, and 
present their armour, they brave the fury of all 
their enemies. Besides, when rolled up, these 
animals assume not, like the hedgehog, a globu- 
lar figure: their body, in contracting, takes the 
form of a clue ; but their long thick tail remains 
without, and serves as a ring or belt to the body. 
This exterior part, by which it would appear the 
animals might he sei zed, defends itself; for it is 
furnished, both above and below, with scales as 
hard and sharp as those which cover the body ; 
and as it is convex above and flat below', and has 
nearly the figure of a half pyramid, the angular 
rides are cohered with sharp erected scales; so 
that the tail seems to be still more carefully de- 
fended than the body, the inferior parts of which 
arc deprived of scales. 

I he short-tailed manis is larger than the long- 
tailed kind. His fore-feet are covered with scales 

VOL. VII. 
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to their extremity; but tJie feet of the long-tailed 
species, and even a part of the fore-legs, are co- 
vered with hair only. The scales of the former 
are larger, thicker, more convex, and less cham- 
fered than those of the latter, which are armed 
with three sharp points, while those of the short- 
tailed manisare not pointed, hut'unifonnly sharp. 
The long-tailed manis has hair on the inferior 
parts of the body : the short-tailed kind has no 
hair under the body ; but, between the scales 
which cover the back, there are some hairs as 
thick and long as hogs’ bristles, which arc want- 
ing in the long-tailed species. These are all the 
essential distinctions that we have observed by 
examining the stalled skins of both these ani- 
mals, which dill'cr so much from all other quadru- 
peds, that they have been regarded as a kind of 
monsters. The ditlercnccs we have pointed out, 
being general and constant, authorize us to con- 
clude the short and long-tailed manis to be dis- 
tinct species. We recognised these relations and 
differences, not only by inspecting three subjects, 
but likewise by perusing all the remarks of tra- 
vellers and naturalists. 

The short-tailed manis, when full grown, is 
from six to eight feet long, including the tail, 
which is nearly the length of the body, but ap- 
pears to be proportionally shorter while the ani- 
mal is young; the scales arc also smaller and 
thinner, and of a paler colour; but, in the adult 
animal, their colour becomes deeper, and they 
acquire such a degree of hardness as to resist a 
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musket ball *. The long-tailed mam's, as for- 
merly rpmarked, is much less than the short- 
tailed species. Both of them have some relation 
to the great and middle aut caters ; for they feed 
upon ants, have very Jong tongues, a narrow 
mouth, without any apparent teeth, very long 
bodies and tails, teet and toes nearly of the same 
size and figure, though dillerent in number, both 
species of manis having five toes to each foot, 
while the ant-eaters have only four on the fore- 
feet. The latter are covered with hair, and the 
former with scales; neither are they natives of 
the same continent. The ant-eaters are found 
only in America, and the two species of manis in 
the East Indies and Africa, where they are called 
quogelo\ by the Negroes, who cat the flesh of 


* In Bengal, says Pennant, it is called in the Sanskrit, 
language, Vajracite, or the thuaderbolt reptile, from the ex- 
cessive hardness of its scales ; many small stones are some- 
times found in its stomach, probably swallowed to promote 
digestion. There is a \ery good account of this animal, pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Researches, *ul. ii. p. 37 1>. 

IV. 

t We find in the woods a qnadtuped which the Negroes 
Call (juofrelo. Prom the neck, to the extremity of the tail, it is 
covered with sharp scales, resembling the leaves of the arti- 
choke. They arc close, and so thick and strong as to defend 
it against the claws»and teeth of the most rapacious animals. 
It is perpetually chased, and easily overtaken, by the tigers 
and leopards. But, as its claws and mouth would be a feeble 
delcnce against the dicadful tusks and talons of these animals. 
Nature has taught it to roll itself up like a ball, by folding 
Jts tail under the belly, and contracting Its body in such a 
manner as to present on all sides the sharp points of its scales. 
The tiger or leopard, when they turn the creature too rudely 

D 2 
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these av*ii;nls, which tlicy reckon delicate and 
wholesome, and use their scales for several pur- 
poses. In fine, those creatures have nothin" dis- 
gusting about them but their figure. They are 
gentle and innocent, feeding only on insects. 
They run slowly, and cannot escape from a man, 
but by concealing thcrfiselves in holes of rocks, 
or in those they dig in the earth, where the fe- 
males brijig forth their young. They are two 
extraordinary species, not numerous, and very 
useless. The oddness of their form seems to be 
intended to constitute the last shade between the 
figure of quadrupeds and that of reptiles. 

with their paws, receive such wounds as oblige therw to re- 
tire. The Negroes kill it with battons, sell the skin to the 
Whites, and eat the flesh, which they say is white and delicate. 
Its tongue is enormously long, and covered with a viscid 
liquor. It goes in quest of ants’ nests, and the haunts of in- 
sects ; extends its tongue, which it either pushes into their 
holes, or lays it flat upon the places where they pass. These 
insects, attracted by the odour, quickly run toward the 
tongue, remain entangled in the viscid liquor j and, when the 
tongue is properly loaded with them, the animal retracts it, 
and devours them, This creature is not mischievous. He 
never attacks any person, but, provided he can find 9 sufth 
cient quantity of ants, is perfectly contented. The largest of 
this species that has been observed, is eight feet long, com- 
prehending the tail, which is four feet. — Voyage dc Dcmar* 
chais , tom. i. p. ^OO. 





THE ARMADILLO. 

WHEN a quadruped is mentioned, the 
very name seems to convey the idea of an ani- 
mal covered with hair. In the same manner, 
wnen we speak of a bird or a fish, feathers and 
scales present themselves to the imagination, 
and appear to be inseparable attributes of these 
beings. Nature, however, as if she intended to 
withdraw herself from all method, and to elude 
our most general views, contradicts our ideas and 
denominations, knows nothing of our arbitrary 
characters, and astonishes us still more by her 
exceptions than by her laws. Quadrupeds, 
which should be regarded as coutituting the first 
class of animated nature, and are, next to man, 
the most conspicuous creatures in this world, 
are, nevertheless, neither superior in every re- 
spect, nor separated, by permanent characters or 
attributes, from all other beings. The first cha- 
racter, that qt having four feet, and from which 
their name is. derived, is found among the lizards, 
lrogs, &c., which differ so much from quadrupeds 
in every other article, that they have with pro- 
priety been thrown into a distinct class. The 
second general property, that of being vivipa- 
rous, belongs not exclusively to quadrupeds, buy 
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is common to thorn and the cetaceous animals. 
In tine, the third attribute, that of being covered 
"with hair, which appears to be the least equivo- 
cal, because it is the most conspicuous, exists not 
in several species which cannot be retrenched 
from the order of quadrupeds, since, with the 
exception of this character alone, their resem- 
blance to each other is complete: and, as those 
seeming exceptions of Nature are, in reality, but 
the shades she employs to connect beings of the 
most remote kinds, we ought to seize these sin- 
gular relations, as often as they present them- 
selves. The armadillos, instead of hair, are co- 
vered, like the turtles, the lobsters &c., with a 
solid crust. The munis is armed with scales 
similar to those of fishes. T he porcupine carries 
a kind of prickly feathers, without vanes, but 
hating quills like those of birds. Thus, in the 
cl fo$ of quadrupeds alone, and in the most con- 
stant and apparent character of these animals, 
that ot being covered vvitli hair. Nature varies, 
by making them approach the three very differ- 
ent classes of birds, fishes, and the crustaceous 
tribes. Hence we ought never to judge of the 
nature of beings by a single character ; for it will 
always be imperfect and fallacious. Even two 
or three characters, though extremely general, 
are often in: efficient ; and, as I have frequently 
remarked, it is only by the union of all the at- 
tributes, and au enumeration of all the charac- 
ters, that a judgment can be formed concerning 
the permanent and essential qualities of the pro- 
ductions of Nature. Accurate descriptions, with- 
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out any attempt toward definitions, a more scru- 
pulous examination of the differences than of 
the similarities, a particular attention to the ex- 
ceptions and even to the slightest shades, are the 
true guides, and, I will venture to affirm, the 
only- means vve possess of investigating Nature. 
If the time lost framing definitions and me- 
thodical arrangements, had been employed in 
making good descriptions, we should not, at this 
day, have found Natural History in her infancy, 
but should have had less difficulty in removing 
her swaddling cloths and her toys, and, perhaps, 
might have advanced her age; for we should have 
written more for science, and less against error. 

But to return to our subject. Among vivipa- 
rous quadrupeds, as vve have seen, there are se- 
veral species of animals which are not covered 
with hair. The armadillos alone constitute an 
entire genus, which includes a number of distinct 
species, and all of them are covered with a crust 
resembling bone. This crust covers the head, 
neck, hack, flanks, rump, and extends to the ex- 
tremity of the tail. The crust itself is also co- 
vered with a thin, smooth, transparent skin. The 
only parts to which this crust extends not, are 
the throat, the breast, and the belly, which are 
covered with ;i granulated skin, like that of a 
deplumed hen; and, upon an accurate inspec- 
tion of these parts, vve discover, in different 
places, the rudiments of scales, of the same sub- 
tauce with the crust. lienee the skin of these 
tuiiuials, even where it is most flexible, has a. 
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tendency to become osseous ; but the ossification 
is completed in those places only where the skin 
is thickest, as on the superior and external* parts 
of the body and on the limbs. The crust con- 
sists not of one piece, like that of the turtle, but 
is divided into several bauds, connected to each 
other by membranes which aiidw a certain de- 
gree of movement to this coat of mail. The 
number of these bands depends not, as has been 
imagined, on the age of the animal. The new 
born and the adult armadillo have the same 
number of hands, as appears by comparing the 
young with the old; and, though we cannot be 
certain that those which have more or fewer 
‘bands never intermix or produce, it is at least 
very probable, since the difference in the number 
of moveable hands is constant, that they are 
either distinct species, or permanent varieties, 
occasioned by the influence of different climates. 
In this uncertainty, which time alone can re- 
move, we have chosen to treat of all the arma- 
dillos under one article, enumerating, at the 
same time, each kind as if it were a particular 
species. 

Le Perc d’ Abbeville * appears to have first 
distinguished the armadillos by different names, 
which have been adopted by most subsequent 
authors, lie has pointed out pretty dearly six 
species: l. The twelve -banded armadillo, or 
kabassou. 2. The eight -banded, or la! mule. 

*, VLvfon a*» Maiagnon, par le Pore <l\Abbrvi!le, p. 217. 
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ft. The six-banded, or encuberto of Marcgrave. 
4 . The three-banded, or tatn-apara. 5. The 
£ighteiei)-banded, t)r cirquiucon. 6. The nine- 
landed, or cachichamc. The different species 
have been confounded by other travellers. But 
we. have occasion to borrow the descriptions of 
two kinds only, liaving seen the other four*. 

All J;he armadillos, except the eighteen- 
handed, have two bony shields, one on the 
shoulders, another on the rump. Each of these 
consists of one solid piece. But the cuirass, which 
is likewise osseous, and covers the body, is divided 
transversely into more or fewer moveable bands, 
connected by a flexible skin. But the armadillo 
with eighteen bands has one shield only, which 

* Molina says that the Spaniards give this animal the name 
of armadillo because the cuirass is formed of several lamina 
or bands joined to each other. It is very common at Cujo, 
where it is called quirquincho.. The females are very prolific, 
producing almost every month, anil bringing forth four little 
ones ata time. The flesh is more delicate than that of the 
Guinea pig. 

The armadillo inhabits, in preference, the valleys of the 
Andes. Tour species may there be distinguished, viz, 
the four-banded, the eight-banded, the eleven-banded, 
and the eighteen-handed armadillo. These four species, 
says Molina, belong to the quirquinci of M. de Button ; these 
animals roll themselves up like a hedgehog, and thus often 
escape their enemies. To force them open, it is necessary to 
apply fne to their armour. The three first species run tole- 
rably fast, and always in a straight line, the conformation of 
their cuirass not permitting them to turn. When arrived 
at a certain distance from their pursuers, they begin to burrow 
with t heir torc-icet; and to make them let go their hold, the 
neuters run the point of a little stick into their backsides. 

w ; 
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is upon his shoulders. The rump, instead of 
a shield, is covered with moveable bands simi- 
lar to those above mentioned. We shall now 
describe each species particularly, according to 
the number of bands. 



THE THREE-BANDED A JIM A- 
* DILLO * 


CLUSIL’S is the first author who describes this 
animal ; and, though his description was taken 
from a drawing only, it is easy to perceive from 

* PASYPUS. 

CHARACTER CENKKICUS. 

Dentes molares plures, absque prmioribus, absque lani- 
ards. 

Corpus cataphractum testa ossea, zonis intersecta. 

CHARACTER SI'ECI FICUS# 

Dasypus Tricinctus. D. cingulis tribus, pedibus penta- 
dactylis. — Linn. Syst. Nut . GmtL i. p. 55. — Schreb. ii. 
p. 215, pi. 71, A. 72, 1, 2. — E&kb. Mamnu p. 102. 

Calaphractus scutis duo bus, cingulis tribus. — Briss. &uadr. 
xx iv. 

Armadillo, sive tatou genus altermn. — Clus. Exot. p. 109, 
fig. mediocr. in pedibus vitiosa. 

Tatu Apara. — dljarcgr. Bras . p. 232, fig. bona. — Ray's 
Quadr. p. 23 U • 

Tatou sive Armadillo. — Red. Exp . 91, pi. 92. 

Tatu sen Armadillo orientalis, lorica ossea toto corpore tec- 
tus. — Seb. Mas . i. p. <32, pi. 39, fig. 2, 3. 

L’Apar ou Le Tatou aTrois Bandes. — Buff - Hist. Nat . 
par Sonn . xxvii. p. 277. 

r l hri;e- handed Armadillo. — Penn . Ilist. duadr. ii. p. 246, 
Shad's Gen. ZooL i. p, 188, pi. 57. 
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the remarkable characters of having three move* 
able bands on the back, and a short tail, that it 
is the same species of which Murcgrave has given 
a good description under the name of, tatu 
apara. The head is oblong, and almost pyra- 
midal ; the eyes are small, the ears short and 
rounded, and the top of the head* is covered with 
a helmet consisting of one piece. On all the 
feet there are five toes. The two middle claws 
of the fore-feet arc very large, the two lateral 
ones smaller, and the fifth, or exterior one, is 
the least. The claws of the hind-feet are shorter 
and more equal. The tail exceeds not two 
inches in length, and is wholly covered with a 
shell or crust. The body is a foot long, and about 
eight inches over at the broadest part. The 
back, or cuirass, is divided into four joints, and 
composed of three transverse moveable bands, 
by which the animal is enabled to bend its body 
and to roll itself up like a ball. The skin which 
forms the joints is very flexible. The shields 
which cover the shoulders and rump consist of 
pentangular pieces, very equally ranged. The 
three moveable bands between the two shields 
are composed of square or oblong pieces, and on, 

HABITAT 

ill America aiotrali. In India oricntali vix vidclvr repercri. 

IV. 

It has short, but broad rounded ears. The crust on the 
head, back, and rump, is divided into elegant pentangular, 
tuberculated segments. There are three bands in the middle, 
five toes on each foot, and the tail is short. — Pennant's, 
Synopa. Saatlr. p. -it 3. 
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each piece there is a number of lenticular scales 
of a yellowish white colour. Marcgrave adds, 
that) when the creature lies down to sleep, or 
when touched by any person, he gathers his feet 
together, puts his head belQW his belly, and makes 
the whole body so perfectly round, that he has 
more the appearance of a sea-shell titan of a 
land animal. This contraction is effected by 
means of two large muscles on the sides of the 
bodv ; and it is with difficulty that the strongest 
man can force an extension with his hands. 
Piso and Ray have added nothing to Marc- 
grave’s description. But it is singular that Seba, 
who has given us a figure and description nearly 
the same with those of Marcgrave, should not only 
neglect to mention that author, but assert, with con- 
fidence, “ that’ this animal is unknown to the na- 
turalists ; that it is extremely rare ; that it is 
found in the most remote countries of the East 
Indies &c., whilst, in fact, this Brasilian ar- 
madillo is excellently described by Marcgrave, 
and the species as common as any other, not in- 
deed in the East Indies, but in America, where 
it is very frequent f. The only real difference 


' Ilunc remolisMini et maxime versus orientem siti India: 

loci proferunt.* Animal hoccc raruin ad mod uni et hand 

Vulgare est, nec ejus mentionem ab ullo autorum factani repe- 
rimus, Sec. — Seba, vol. i. p. 62. 

+ This species inhabits the province of Tucuman, and the 
country about Buenos Ayres. It rolls itself up with more fa- 
cility than the other armadillos ; for, when about to be taken, 
it bides its head, its tail, and its legs, forming itself into a 
body as round as a bowl. tf 
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between the description of Seba and that of 
Marcgrave is, that the latter gives the animal 
five toes to each loot, and the former only four. 
One of them must be wrong ; for they both evi- 
dently describe the same animal. 

Fabius Columna * has described and given 
figures of the dried crust of art armadillo, con- 
tracted in the form of a ball, which appears to 
have had four moveable bands. But, as this au- 
thor was totally ignorant of the animal whose 
skin or shell he describes ; as he knew not the 
very name of the armadillo, though mentioned 
by Belon more than fifty years before, but gave it 
the compound appellation of cheloniscus ; besides, 
as he acknowledges that the crust he describes 
had been pasted together, and that some pieces 
were wanting, we have no proper authority to 
pronounce, as our modern nomenclators have 
donef, that an armadillo with four moveable 
bands has an existence in nature, especially as 
no notices have been communicated by any 
other naturalist, concerning this animal, since the 
imperfect and suspicious account given by Fa- 
bius Columna in the year lfiOfi. If it did exist, 
it would certainly have found its way into some 
of our cabinets, or been observed by travellers. 

* Aquatil. et terrestr. anirral. Otis. Fab. Columna auctore, 
p. IS, tab. 16, fig. 1,2, 3. 

f Dasypus quadricinctus, cingulis quatuor. — Linn. Syst. 
Nat. p. 54. 

Cataphractus scutis uuobus, cingulis quatuor. — Brits. Regn. 
Anim. p. 39. 
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tHE SEX-BANDED ARMADILLO * 

THIS armadillo is larger than the former. 
The top of the head, the neck, body, limbs, and 
tail, are covered with a very hard osseous crust, 

i • 

** CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Dasypus Skxcinctus. D. cingulis senis, pedibus penta- 
dactylis. — Lim . Sfy&t. Nat. Gmd. i. p. 55. — Sdireb. ii. p. 
2i3, pi. 71. B. — Erxleb . Mamm. p. 105. 

Cataphractus scutis duobus, cingulis sex. — Briss. Quadr. 
p. 25. 

Xatou . — Bellon, Obs. p. 204, cum fig. mediocri, cingulis 
ninths. 

Tatu sive Armadillo prima Marcgravii. — Kays £uadr. 
p. 233. 

Tatu ct Tatu-paba Bbasilisnsibus. — Marc . Bras. p. 23K 
Armadillo. — Olcar Mas. p. 7^ t. 0, fig. 4. 

I/Encoubert ou Le Tatov a Six Bandes, Buff", Hist. 
Na&ptir Scnn. xxvii. p. 283* pi* 2$. 

Six-banded Armadillo.— Perm* Hist, Quadr. p. 247. - u - 
Shatv’s Gen . Zodl. i. p. 189, pi. 58. 

. ^ habitat 

ia Brasilia etftjexico. W. 

The bead, shoulders, and ffiuup, is formed of 

ailgular pieces/ " It has six bands on the back, between w hich, 
and also on the neck and belly, are a’ few scattered hairs. The 
tail is not the length of the body, very thick at the base, and 
tapers to a point* There are five toes on each foot. — Penn, 
tynops. Quadr . 
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Composed of pretty large pieces, most elegantly 
placed. Each of the two shields on the shoul- 
ders and rump consists of ohe piece. There is, 
indeed, bevotid the shield on the shoulder, au<l 
near the head, a moveable band which enables 
the animal to bend bis neck. The shield o» the 
shoulders consists of five parallel rows, which, are 
composed of pieces that have five or six angles, 
with a kind of oval figure in each. The cuirass 
on the back, or the part between the two shield.;, 
is divided into six bands, connected to each 
other, anti to the shields^ by seven junctures of a 
thick flexible skin. These bands consist of large 
square or oblong pieces. On the skin of the joints 
there are several whitish hairs, Similar to those 
on the throat, breast, and belly. All the inferior 
parts of the body, instead of a hard crust, are co- 
vered with a granulated skin. The shield on the 
rump has a hinged border, the mosaic work of 
which resemble.; t'at of the moveable hands; the 
rest is conq i.-rai of pieces very similar to those 
of the shield on the .-menders. The crust of the 
head is long, bioau, and consists of one piece, as 
far as the moveable band on the neck. The 
tnuzzle is sharp, tiie eyes small and sunk, and 
the tongue narrow and pointed. 7 he ears, 
which are naked, heaving neithei hair nor crust, 
are short and brown, like the skin of the dorsal 
junctures. Thou* are eighteen teeth in eaeli jaw, 
ftnd five toes on each loot, with pretty long, 
founded, and i at her narrow than broad claws'. 
The head and muzzle nearly resemble those of a 
pig. 7 he tail is thick at its origin, and gradually 
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tkpers toward the point, where it is very thin, 
and rounded. The colour of the body is a red- 
dish yellow. '1'1 h animal is commonly plump 
and fat; and the penis of the male is very con- 
spicuous. He digs the earth with great ease by 
the assistance of Jiis snout and claws. He lives 
iu his burrow during the day, and comes out in 
the night only to search for food. He drinks 
often, and feeds upon fruits, roots, insects, and 
birds, when he can seize them *. 

Our original figure of the six-banded armadillo 
war taken from a preserved crust. The figure 
Hdi^e'p resented was drawn from the life by M. 
de S$ne, who, at the same time, sent me the fol- 
lowing description : 

“ The male is fourteen inches long, without 
reckoning the tail, and corresponds pretty well 
with the description given in your work. How- 
ever, in your description, it is said the shoulder- 
shield consists of five parallel rows of small pen- 
tangular pieces, with an oval in each. But these 

% 

* et This animal appears to vary as to the number of its 
bands : the specimens both in the British and Leverian Mu- 
seums having eight bands instead of six : in all other respects 
they agree with the six-banded one. A particular character 
of this species seems to be the remarkable breadth and flat- 
ness of the head, w^ich is larger in proportion than others of 
the genus. 1 he LcYerian eight-banded variety is of a very 
fair yellowish white : that in the British Museum is of a much 
deeper colour, approaching to an iron-gray, but whitish in 
some parts.” — Shaw's Gen. Zool. i. p. 189. 

The specimen in the British Museum js still remaining : 
the other was disposed of in Parkinson's sale of the noble Le- 
verian collection. fp; 

VOL. VII. 


E 
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characters seem to vary ; for, in the animal I 
have drawn, the shoulder-shield is composed of 
six parallel rows, of which the small pieces are 
irregular hexagons. The rump-shield consists of 
ten parallel rows, and the small pieces are narrow 
squares. The rows near the tail lose their square 
form, and become more round. The tail, a part 
of which was broken off, is four inches and a half 
in length ; but in the drawing 1 have made it 
six inches. In walking, it carries the tail high, 
and a little .crooked. The trunk is covered with 
an osseous crust as well as the body. The trunk 
has six unequal rows, composed of small irregu- 
lar hexagons. The head is three inches ten lines 
long, and the cars one inch three lines. The 
eye, instead of being sunk, as remarked in your 
history, is indeed very small, but the globe is 
prominent, and well defended by eyelids. The 
body is very fat, and the skin of the belly is 
wrinkled, and full of small tubercles, from which 
issue a number of pretty long white hairs. The 
crust, ou the broadest part of the bod}', is six 
inches seven lines. The fore-legs are two inches 
two lines long, and those behind three inches 
four lines. The fore claws are very long, the 
longest being one inch three lines, the next one 
inch two lines, and the smallest t/'n lines. The 
length of the hind claws is at most half an inch. 
The legs are covered, as far as the claws, with u 
yellowish scaly skin. When the animal walks 
he supports himself on the tips of the claws of 
the fore-feet. His penis, when drawn out in 
a state of repose, is six inches seven lines long. 
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near four lines thick, and must augment consi- 
derably # during its erection. When the penis 
stretches, it lies upon the belly like a snail, 
leaving a space of a line or two between eafch 
circumvolution. I have been told, that, when 
these animals copulate, the female lies on her 
back to receive the male. The one I have de- 
scribed was only eighteen months old,” 
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THE EIGHT- BANDED ARMA- 
DILLO*: 


THIS armadillo is not so large as the six- 
banded species. The head is small, the muzzle 
sharp, the ears erect, and pretty long, and the 
tail is proportionably longer, and the limbs 
shorter than those of the six-banded armadillo. 
The eyes are small and black ; there are four toes 
on the fore, and five on the hind-leet j the head is 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICt'S. 

Dasypus OcTOCiNCTt’s# D. scutis duobus, cingulis octo.— 
Linn . Syst . Nat* Gmcl. i. p. 56. — Sehrcb. ii. p.222, pl.7& 
76, fig. 5, 6. 

Cataphractus scutis duobus, cingulis octo. — Briss. Suadr, 
p. 27. 

Aiatochtli. — Hernand. Hist. Mex. p. 314. 

Le Tatuete, ou Tarot; a Hitt Bandks. — Buff. Hist. Nat. 
par Sonn . xxvii. p. 290. 

Eight-banded Armadillo. — Penn. Htit.Suadr. ii. p.24$. 


HABITAT 


in Brasilia et Guiana. 

W 

This armadillo has upright ears, two inches long, small 
black eyes, eight bands on the sides, four toes on the fore- 
feet, and five on the hind. The length, from nose to tail, is 
about ten inches, and that of the tail nine.— Penn. Synop *• 
Suadr. p. 325. 
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covered with a helmet, the shoulders and rump 
with two shields, and the body with a cuirass 
composed of eight moveable bands connected to 
each other and to the two shields by nine junc- 
tures of flexible skin. The tail is likewise co- 
vered with eight moveable rings of crust, and nine 
joints of flexible skin. The colour of the cuirass 
on the back is an iron gray, and the flanks and 
tail are of a whitish gray mixed with spots of 
iron gray. The belly is covered with a whitish, 
granulated skin, interspersed with some hairs. 
The head of the individual described by Marc- 
grave was three inches long, the ears nearly two, 
the legs about three, the two middle toes of the 
fore-feet one inch, and the claws half an inch. 
The length of the body, from the neck to the 
origin of the tail, was seven inches, and that of 
the tail nine. The crust of the shields was in- 
terspersed with prominent white spots of the size 
of lentils. The moveable bands were marked 
with triangular figures. This crust is not very 
hard; for the smallest shotjrierces it and kills 
the animal, whose flesh is white, and extremely 
delicate*. 


* this species is very common in Paraguay, particularly 
in the province of Buenos Ayres. 
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THE NINE-BANDED ARMA- 
DILLOS 


NIEREMBERG’S description of this animal 
is extremely imperfect} those of Wormius and 
Grew are much better. Wormius’s individual 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICS. 


Dasypus Novemunctus. D. cingulis novem, palmis te- 
tradactylis, plantis pentadactylis . — Linn. Syst. Nat . GmeL 
l p . 56. — Schreb. ii. p. 223, pi. 74 et 76, fig. 7— JO. 
firxleb. Mamvu p. JQ9. 

Cataphractus scutfa duobqs, cingulis noyem.— Brits. Suadr. 
p.42. 

Tatu-btb Brasiuinsibus,— Afcrc. Br ^ as . p. 231. 

; ABMA3<u<k^^ pi 7, t. 6, fig. 4, sat 

gw Armadillo America»u%'«&6. Iw. i. p. 45, 



; et pcJ7, t AS, 


■n 


; fHtni, 


ITOK.?otov a Nififl Hist 


Hat. f^sos, pi: tjf> $$ i t - 

Pie-«w»S ;ARj4Aa^t». ~ Gmj, p. 
flacdr. pi^SS/ 

An American Armadiuo. — Watson, Phil. Trans. lvii 


p.57, pi. 7. 

Nine-banded Armadillo. — Penn. Hist. Hnadr. ii. p.248. 
— Bnv. Sktadr. p. 405. — Shavj'i Gen. Zool. i. p. 190, pi. 57. 
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was an adult, and one of the largest of the spe- 
cies; that of Grew was younger and smaller. 
We s^all only giv<5 their descriptions as far 
.os they correspond with our own specimen. 
Besides, it is probable that the nine-banded ar- 
madillo is not a distinct species from the eight- 
banded; for, in every other respect, they seem 
to have a perfect resemblance to each other. 
We have two eight-banded armadillos, which are 
dried, and appear to be males ; and we have 
sevcu or eight with nine bands ; one of them, 
which is entire, is a female, the others are so dis- 
figured in drying, that the sex is not distinguish- 
able. It would appear, therefore, that the eight- 
banded is the male, and the nine-banded the 
female. This is only a conjecture, which I men- 
tion here, because, in the following article, we 
shall see two armadillos, one of which has more 
rows on the rump-shield than the other, and yet 
their resemblance is so great, that this difference 
may depend solely on sex ; for it is not impro- 
bable, that a greater number of rows and of 

% 

HABITAT 

in America meridional! frequens praesertlm in Gujana* 

tr. 

This species h^s long ears. The crust on the. shoulders 
and rump is marked with hexangular figures. There are 
nine bands on the sides, distinguished by transverse cuneiform 
marks. The breast and belly are covered with long hairs. 
Ihere are four toes on the fore-feet, and five oil the hind. 
Ihe tail is long and taper. The length of the whole animal 
w three feet, — Penn. Sj/nops . Qua dr. ' 
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moveable bands may be necessary for facilitating 
the gestation and delivery of the females. 

In the individual described by Wormius, the 
head was five inches Jong, from the end- of the 
muzzle to the cars, and eighteen inches from the 
ears to the origin of the tail, which last was a 
foot in length, and composed ‘of twelve rings. 
In an individual of the same species described 
by Grew, the head was three inches, the body 
seven and a half, and the tail eleven. The pro- 
portions of the head and body correspond very 
well} but the dilference in the tail is too consi- 
derable; and, it is probable, that, in Wormius’s 
individual, the tail had been broken, for it ought 
to have exceeded a foot in length. As in this 
species the tail tapers to a point as small as an 
awl, and is at the same time very brittle, it is 
rare to preserve a specimen with the tail entire, 
as in that described by Grew *i 

* The following arc* Dr. Shaw’s remarks on the variations 
which take place on the nine-banded armadillo. 

V Though this species ^preserves, in general, its specific 
character ofw ine binds; yet this is not always to he depended 
on, since specimens sometimes occur in which only eight 
bands are visible. A specimen of this kind occurs in the 
British Museum; and the count de Bullbn assures us, that he 
has observed two specimens with eight bands only, which in 
every other respect perfectly resembled the,nine-banded ones. 
Jle is therefore of opinion (and in this we perfectly agree 
with him), that the number of bands, in this species, consti- 
lutes not a specific, but a sexual difference : the eight- 
banded one ho supposes to be the male. The general colour of 
this species is a palish iron- gray; but specimens often occur 
S, Museums of a yellotvish-brown cast, having probably lost 
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p part of their original tinge. The scales on the anterior and 
hinder parts are also sometimes of an angular form instead of 
round. 

w % 

“ Tfie young specimensof this animal also exhibit a differ- 
ence a» to the pattern or marking of the bands: which, in- 
stead of the triangular or \yedge-shaped marks before de- 
scribed, have a simple series of long oval marks throughout 
each band ; and the ultimate bands are not so distinctly de- 
fined as in the adult animal. 

u The seven-banded armadillo, Dasi/pus scptemcinctus, of 
Linnaeus and others, is not a distinct species, but a mere va- 
riety of this; as is also the eight-banded armadillo, Dasypus 
octocinctus . — I*inn. Svst. Nat. Gmcl.” — Gen , ZooL i. p. 191 . 

W. 
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THE TWELVE-BANDED AR- 
MADILLO*. 

THIS animal seems to be the largest of the 
armadillo kind. Its head is thicker and broader, 
and its muzzle not so slender as those of the 

* CHARACTER SPEC! FICUS. 

Dasypls Unicinctcs. D. tegminc tripartite, pedibus pen- 
tadacty lis. — Linn. Syst. Nat. Gmel. i. p. 5i. 

Dasypus Duodecimcinctus. D. cingulis duodecim, pedi- 
bus pentadactylis. — Efxlcb. Mumy. p. 111. 

Cataphraetys s cutis duobus, cingulis duodecim. — Brist. 
Suadr. p. ii.- r 8chrqk it p. 22$, pi. 75, 76, fig. 11, 12. 

Tatu sm AlufAPi djjfojkMtcAW^^Seli. Mus. i. p. 47 , pi. 
30, fig. S. 

. Lb l&aessou 'oii xatou a Douse Barms. — Buff. Mist. 
Nat. p. 302, pi. 19, fig. id 3. 

Tweijgj ^ ^^^^ ^D ii^LO. — Pam. jjjfyt, ituair. it 


with hmngular ones. It has twelve bands on the sides, five 
toes, with very large claws, on the fore-feet, and five lesser on 
the hind. The tail is shorter than the body, and there are 
some scattered hairs on the body. — Penn. Synops. Suadr. 
p. 326. 
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/other species. The legs and feet are also 
thicker, and the tail has no crust, a peculiarity 
whir^fi sufficiently* distinguishes it from all the 
ptherk It has five toes on all the feet, and 
\twelve distinct moveable bands. The shield on 
tiie shoulders consists of four or five rows only, 
each of which is composed of pretty large qua- 
drangular pieces. The moveable bands are like- 
wise composed of large and almost square pieces. 
Those which compose the rump-shield are nearly 
similar to those on the shoulders. , The helmet 
on the head consists of large, irregular pieces. 
Between the joints of the moveable bands, and 
in other parts of the armour, there are some 
hajrs, like hog’s bristles. Upon the breast, belly, 
legs, and tail, we perceive the rudiments of 
scales, which are round, hard, and polished, like 
the rest of the crust, and, round these, are small 
tufts of hair. The pieces which compose the 
helmet, the two shields, and the cujrass, being 
proportioqabiy larger and fewer in number in 
the twelve-banded than in the other armadillos, 
entitle us to conclude th&rit is the largest of the 
kind. In that represented i| the figure, the bead 
was seven inches long, and body twenty-one. 
But we are uncertain whethe^lhat represented 
in the former plate belongs to t\{^same species. 
They life similar ip many respects, particularly 
in having twelve moveable bands. But they 
likewise differ in so many articles, that it is per- 
haps rash toi ascribe these differences to sex 
alone. 
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M. de la Borde remarks, that there are two 
Species of armadillos in Guiana. The largest is 
black, and weighs from eighteen to twenty 
pounds. The other, which is brown, or rather 
iron-coloured, has three claws of different lengths. 
Its tail is soft, and without any armour, being 
covered with a simple skiti. It is much smaller 
than the other, and weighs about three pounds 
only. 

“ The large armadillos,” says M. de la Borde, 
“ bring forth eight, and sometimes ten at a 
litter, in their holes, which they dig very deep. 
When attempts are made to unkennel this ani- 
mal; he labours hard to render the hole still 
deeper, and descends almost perpendicularly. 
He goes out in the night only, and feeds upon 
worms, woodlice, and ants. His flesh is good, 
and, in flavour, somewhat resembles that of a 
pig. The small iron-coloured armadillo brings 
forth only four or live young ; but she digs still 
deeper, and is more difficult to catch. When 
it rains, these animals go out during the day ; 
but, in fair weather, /uey remain in their holes 
till night. They arf always solitary; and they 
are known to be /.i their holes by a number of 
flies which follo/T their scent. When the hunter 
digs in ordep^o seize them, they dig likewise ; 
and, by throwing the earth behind, shut up the 
mouths of their holes so completely, that no 
smoke can enter. The females bring forth in 
the beginning of the rainy season.” 

'flic large black armadillo of M. de la Borde, 
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may be referred to the twelve-banded species, 
which is the largest of all the armadillos; and 
the stfiall iron-coloiired kind may be referred to 
the eight-banded armadillo, though M. de la 
Bordf says, that its tail is naked, a fact which 
merits confirmation.' 



THE EIGHTEEN-BANDEET 
ARMADILLO* 


MR. GREW first described this animal from 
a skin preserved in the cabinet of the Royal So- 
ciety. All the other armadillos have two shields, 
one on the shoulders, and another on the rump. 
But the, eighteen-banded species has only one 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICS. 

Dasypus Octodecimcinctus. — D. cingulo simplici. — 
Linn. Syst. Nat . Qmel . i. p. .55. 

Dasypus 9Cuto posto nullo, cingulis octodecim. — Erxkb. 
Mamm : p. 1 1 3. 

Cataphractus scuto unico, cingulis octodecim. — Briss. 
Quadr. p. 37. 

Tatu Mustelines. — Ray's Quadr. p. 2 25. 

Le Cjrquincon ou Tatou v Dix-huit Bandes. — Buff. 
Hist . Nat. par Sonn. xxvi/?* p. 307. 

Weesel-headed Armadillo. — Grciv, Mus. Reg. Soc . 

p. 19. t. l. / 

Eighteen- ban deo Armadillo. — Penn. Hist. Quadr. ii. 
p. 250. — Shaiv's (fen. Zool. i. p. 195, pi. 59. 

HABITAT 


jo America austral i. W. 

This species has a very slender head, and small erect 
ears. The crust on the shoulders and rump consists of square 
pieces. There are five toes on each foot. The length, from 
nose to tail, is about fifteen inches, and that of the tail five 
and a half. — Penn. Synops. £uadr. p. 327. 
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shield, which is upon the shoulders. It has ob- 
tained the name of the ivecsel armadillo , because 
its he$d resembles ’that of the weesel. From 
Grew’s description of this animal, we find that 
the body was about ten inches long, the head 
three, and the tail five. The legs were from 
two to three inches in length ; the forehead was 
large and flat; the eyes were small, and the cars 
an inch long. It had five toes on each foot, and 
large claws, of an inch long, on the three middle 
toes, the others being smaller. The armour of 
the head, and that of the legs, was composed of 
round scales, about a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter. The armour of the neck consisted of 
one piece, formed of small square scales. The 
shield on the shoulders consisted also of one piece, 
composed of several rows of similar small square 
scales. These rows on the shield, in this as well 
as in all the other species, are continuous, and 
adhere by a symphysis. The rest of the body, 
from the shield on the shoulders to the tail, is 
covered with moveable bauds separated from each 
other by a flexible skin. se bands are eight- 
een in number. The anterior ones are largest, 
and composed of small square ^1 oblong fllfcces; 
the posterior consist of round anulsquare fSSces, 
and the extremity of the armour, V.^r the tail, 
is of a parabolic figure. The first half of the 
tail is covered with six rings, composed of small 
square pieces; and the second half, as far as the 
point, is covered with irregular scales. The 
breast, the belly, and the ears, are naked, as in 
the other species. Of all the armadillos (from 
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the moveable bands which extend to the tail) it 
should appear that this species has the power of 
contracting and rolling itself' up like a ball with 
the greatest ease. ^ 

We have taken this description, as well as Mr. 
Ray, from Grew. M. Brisson has also followed 
Mr. Ray, and given a good description of this 
animal, which he calls simply the armadillo. 
But it is singular, that Linnaeus, though he had 
the descriptions of Grew and Ray before his eyes, 
should mention this same animal as having but 
one band *, when it has no less than eighteen. 
This notion proceeds from a blunder as evident 
as that of mistaking the lain sen armadillo Afri- 
canus of Seba, for the tatu mustelinus of Grew, 
which, even from the description of these au- 
thors, are very different animals. It is equally 
certain, that the animal described by Grew is a 
real existing species, as the existence of that of 
Seba, at least as he describes it, is doubtful. In 
his estimation, this African armadillo has the 
whole armour of its body divided into three 
parts If this wifie true, instead of many 
bands, the back at m sides would be covered with 
one jftoce boundg#* by the shields on the shoulders 
andiRirnp. TJnis passage is the foundation of 
Linmeus’s pjor, who calls the animal Dasypus 
unicinctus , tegminc tripartita. 

All the armadillos are natives of America. 

* Dasvpus unicinctus, tegminc tripartite), pedibus penta* 
dactylis. Linn. Syst. Nat. p. 53. 

. f Scutum osseum toto incuinbons corpori tripart it um cst. 
— Seba, tom. i. p. 47. 
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Before the discovery of the New World, they 
were totally unknpwn. They are never men- 
tioned “by the anciefits j modern travellers, uni- 
formly 'speak of them as animals peculiar to* 
Mexico, Brasil, Guiana &c., and no person 
ever pretends to have seen any of the specie^ 
either in Asia or Africa. Some voyagers have 
indeed confounded the armadillos of America 
with the manis, or scaly lizard, of the East 
Indies. Others have imagined that they existed 
on the west coasts Of Africa, because, they have 
sometimes been transported from Brasil to 
Guinea. Belon *, who wrote more than two 
centuries ago, and is the first who gave a descrip- 
tion and figure of an armadillo, from a skin he had 
seen in Turkey, tells us, that it came from the 
New Continent. Oviedo y, De Lery J, Go- 

* “ With regard to the animal I formerly mentioned under 
the name of tatou , it is always brought from Guinea and the 
New World; and, though it is not taken notice of by the 
ancients, I have given a figure of it. 

" Nature has armed this creature with a hard crust and 
large scales, like a corslet, by w hic&pieans the inwards and 
fictfh are easily taken out, without injqfing its natural figure. 
From these Circumstances, it may be catted to any distance* 
and, accordingly, it is not uncommon in our 'cabinets. Itmay 
be called the Brasilian hedgehog; for it retire^mto its scales, 
as a hedgehog does into h : is bristles. It exceeok 'ftot the size 
of a middling pig. It is indeed a species of hog, having 
the same legs, feet, and muzzle, it has been seen alive in 
trance, and it feeds upon grain and fruits.’* — Obsert. de 
Belon. p. 2 ll. 

t Oviedo, Summarium Ind. Oecid. cap.*xxii. 

t Hist. d*un Voyagfe fait $n la Terfe du Brasil, par Jeap de 
Lery, p. 15*. 

VOL. Vil. 
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mara * * * § , Thevet f, Antoine Herrera P. d’Ab- 
beville§, Francois Ximenes, Stadenius |b Mo- 
nard^[, Joseph Acosta**', de Laettt. and 
all the modern historians, mention these Animals 
as natives of South America. Of all the writers' 
I have quoted, Piso alone has advanced, but 
without any authority, that the armadillos are 
found in the East Indies JJ, as well as in Ame- 
rica. He has probably confounded the scaly li- 
zards with the armadillos. The former are 
sailed armadillos by the Spaniards. This error 
has been adopted by onr nomenclators and de- 
scribes of cabinets, who have not only admitted 
the armadillos into the East Indies, but into 
Africa, though noire of them ever existed in those 
parts of the world, except such as were trans- 
ported from America. 

The climate and country of tlvese animals, 
therefore, are not equivocal: but it is more 


* Gomara. — Hist. Mexican, &c. 

+ Singularites de la France Antarctique. par Thevet, chap, 
liv. 

% Descript, ties Inddf Occident, par Ant. Herrera, p. 252. 

§ Mission en rislp/ie Maragnon, par le P. C. cTAbbeville, 
Capucin, p. 248/ 

|| Joann Stad/r>. Res gestae in Brasilia, &c. 

Nicolai<fffonardi, Simplicuun Medic. Hist. p. 330. 

** Hist. Nat. des Indes, par Joseph Acosta, p. 198. 

ft Descript, des Indes Occident, par Jean Laet, chap. v. 
p. 485 et 48# ; et chap. xv. p. 55#. 

XX Cum in Occidentals non solum, sod et Orientals Indies 
partibus frequens adeo sit hoc inusitatee conformationis animal, 
non rairum si vel nomine, vel magnitudine, figtira quoque 
fubinde variet. — Pison . Hist . Nat. Brasil . p. 100. 
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difficult to determine the size of each kind. 
With this view, we have compared the skins of 
a great number preserved in the royal and other 
cabinets : we have also compared all the descrip- 
tions of authors with our own, without being 
able to draw any cprtain conclusion. It only ap- 
pears, that the twelve and six-banded armadillos 
are the largest, and that the three, eight, nine, 
and eighteen-banded species are the least. The 
head of the larger kinds is more solid and harder 
than that of the smaller; the pieces of which it is 
composed are larger and fewer in number; the 
moveable bands encroach less upon each other; 
and the skin and flesh are harder, and not so 
good. Piso says, that the flesh of the six-banded 
armadillo is not eatable *; and Nieremberg assures 
us that it is noxious f. Barrere tells us, that 
the twelve-banded armadillo has a strong odour 
of musk. All authors agree, that the flesh of 
the three-banded, and particularly that of the 
eight-banded species, is as good as that of a pig. 
They likewise remark, that all the small kinds 
frequent the plains and marshes; and that the 
largest species are found in dry and elevated 
places only J. 4 

* Prima et maxima {species) latupeba, enjus. description* 
tupersedeo, utpote non edulis. — Pison. Hist. Jfat. Brasil . 
p. 100. 

t Quajdam innoxia et gratissimi alimenti aunt, alia noxia 
et venenata, ut vomitu ac flatu alvi siucopem inducant.— — 
Distinguuntur teatarum stett laminarum mpnero: ifinoxia oc- 
tdnis, noxia senis constant. — Nieremberg, Hist. Nat Peregr 
p. 5'J. 

X In the woods of Oronoko and Guiana, there are artnadil' 
F 2 
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All these animals have the faculty of contract- 
ing their bodies in the form of a ball with more 
or less facility. When contracted, the defect of 
their armour is most conspicuous in those which 
have fewest moveable bands. In this situation, 
the three-banded species presents two large 
voids between the shields and the armour of the 
back. None of them can assume a form so per- 
fectly round as the hedgehog* they have rather 
the figure of a globe very much flattened at the 
poles. 

The singular crust with which they are co- 
vered is a real bone, composed of small conti- 
guous pieces, which, without being moveable 
or articulated, except at the joints of the bands, 
are united by a symphysis, and may all be se- 
parated from each other when heated in a fire. 
When the animal is alive, these small pieces, 
both in the shields and moveable bands*, 
obey, in some measure, its motions, especially 
that by which it contracts itself. If this were 
not the case, it would not possibly roll itself up. 
These pieces are <ft different figures in different 
species, and are. always arranged with as much 
regularity as Jkle most elegant mosaic work. 

los four times larger than those of the plains. — Hist. Nat. da 
V^Orenoque, Jwr Gumilla, tom. ii. p. 7. 

* “ The niue-banded armadillo is very sensible. When 
his scales are pressed, he complains and rolls himself up like 
a ball. I remarked, that all the rows, beside the movement 
by which they joint into eaoh other, have another along the 
spine of the back, which enables them to extend and en- 
large themselves,” tic. — Now. Voy. aux Isles cle I’Anserit/ue, 
tern. ii. p. 383. 
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The thin pellicle which covers the crust, is a 
transparent skin, which has the effect of a 
varnish to the whole body. This skin rises a 
good deal, and even changes the reliefs of the 
mosaic work, which are very different when it is 
removed. Besides, this osseous crust is only a 
cover,. totally independent of the internal parts 
of the animal’s body, whose bones, and other 
organs, are constructed like those of all other 
quadrupeds. 

The armadillos, in general, are inoffensive ani- 
mals, and do no mischief, unless they are allowed 
to enter the gardens, where they eat melons, 
potatoes, and other roots and pot-herbs. Though 
natives of the warm climates of America, they 
can live in temperate regions. Some years ago, 

I saw one in Languedoc, which was fed in the 
house, and went about freely without doing any 
harm. They walk quickly ; but they can nei- 
ther run, nor leap, nor climb trees ; so that the^ 
can never escape those who pursue them. Their 
only resources are to conceal themselves in their 
holes, or, if too distant from their retreats, to en- 
deavour to dig a hole before they are seized; 
for the mole digs not more quickly than the ar- 
madillo. Before being totally concealed, they 
arc sometimes caught by the tail, when thfijj* 
make such a powerful resistance *, that The tail 

* The nine-banded armadillos, when their head and part 
of the body are concealed in the hole, believe themselves to 
l»e safe ; and indeed, they have nothing to fear, unless the 
following expedient be used to drag them out The Indian, 
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is left in the hinds of the enemy. To prevent 
mutilating them in this manner, it is necessary 
to widen the holes, and then they are taken 
without resistance. Whenever they are' seized, 
they roll themselves up, and never extend till 
they are placed near a fire. Their crust, though 
hard and rigid, is so sensible, that, when touched 
by the finger, the animal feels the impression, 
and instantly contracts itself. When their holes 
are deep, they are forced out by smoke or by 
water. They are said to remain in their holes 
during a third part of the year *. It is certain, 
however, that they never come out but during 
the night, when they go in quest of food. The 
armadillo is hunted with small dogs f, by whom 
they are soon overtaken. They contract them- 
selves long before the dogs come up with them ; 
and in this state they are seized and carried off. 
When on the top of a precipice, they escape 
both the dogs and the hunter ; for they contract, 
and allow themselves to roll down like a bullet J, 


arrives, anti seizes the animal by the tail, which is very long. 
The armadillo opens his scales, and attaches them so strongly 
to the walls of his hole, that the Indian may pull off the tail, 
but cannot force tlie animal from his retreat. In this case,, 
the hunter tickles him with a stick or the end of his bow, 
vthivxk uytktff the animal contract his scales, and then he is 
taken without difficulty. — Hist. Nab de l* Qrcnoque, par Gu^ 
mi l la f tom. iii. p. 22G. 

* Hist. Gen. des Antilles, par le P&re du Tertre, tom iK 
p. 298. 

+ Hist. Nat. dtf$ Antilles, p. 123. 

% Hernandes, Hist. Mex. p. 314. 
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without breaking their crust, or receiving an y 
injury. 

These animals art? fat, and very fruitful. The 
male exhibits, by his external organs, gi\.-r't. ge- 
nerative powers. The female is said to produce 
every four months * j and, accordingly, the spe- 
cies is. very numerous. As they are excellent 
food, they are hunted in every manuer. They 
are easily taken with snares, that are laid on the 
edges of waters and other moist places, which 
they always frequent. They never remove far 
from their holes, which are very deep, and which 
they endeavour to regain upon every alarm. 
They are said not to be afraid of the bite of the 
rattle-snake f, though it is as dangerous as that 
of the vipe# It is said that t hey live in peace 
with these reptiles, which are often found in their 
holes. The savages employ the crust of the ar- 
madillo for several purposes. They paint it 
with different colours, and make of it baskets, 
boxes, and other small vessels. Monard, Ximenes, 
and other writers, ascribe great medicinal powers 
to different parts of those animals. They assure 
us that the crust reduced to a powder, and taken 
internally, even in a small dose, is a powerful 
sudorific j that the hip-bone, pulverized. Cures 
the venereal disease ; that the tir»t bone of th e T 
tail, applied to the ear, restores hearing to" the 
deaf, &c. We can give no credit to these ex- 

* Ilistoirc Naturelle dc l’Orthioque, pqr Gumilln. p. 2*5. 

f Nuremberg, Hist. Nat. Peregr. p. 1 3S>. 
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'V 

traordinary pow^is, , The cnist and bones of the 
armadillo are ofthesarae nature with the bones 
of other animals. ' Effects’ so marvellous ca^ 
gnly be produced by imaginary virtues, ■ 
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THE LONG-TAILED ARMA* 

’dillo. 


WE have given a figure of an armadillo with 
nine moVeable hands and a very long tail. 
Dh ^Yilliam 'Wtttsoil has described this arma- 
dillo#,- of Which the following is an extract, 
Thjs Animat was living in the house of lord 
flouth|vell, and was brought from America. The 
figure^ however, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, was hot drawn till after the animal’s death, 
which) is the reason why it is rough and habeas 
it is it) ohr fignre, This 'ahimal weighed 
pounds, and^exceeded toot tbS size of an 
nary cat 
while 'in loi 
with 
fruits, 
sured uS, 

earth 4. 



wasted 
nor 

a $? 
finite 


[ ahnadilto# andit iaratliere* 



THE PACA, OR SPOTTED CAVY* 


THE paca, or spotted cavy, is an animal pe- 
culiar to the New World. It digs holes in thft. 
earth, like the rabbit, to which it has often be^'rt 

* CHARACTER SPBC1FICUS. 

Cavia Paca. C. caudata, pedibus pentadactylis, lateritus 
flavescente- 1 ineatis. — Linn. Syst. Nat. GmcL i. p. 120. — Erx- 
leb . Mamin, p. 356. — Schreb. iv. p. 609* pi. 17 1. 

Mus Paca. M. cauda abbreviata, pentadactylis, 

IaUribus flavescente-1 ineatis. 1 2> i* p. 81. 

Cuniculus (Paca) caudatu^aarituf/pitisobscurefulvis ri- 
gidis, lineis ex albo l&vescentlfaii jad latera distipctus — 
JB ms. &uadr. p. 14& 

Mus Brasiliensi^^ gWfr dictus. 
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THE SPOTTED CAVY.’ 

1 v > iil ; jt ' 

compared, though there is very little resem- 
blance between them. It is even larger than 
the hare. Its body is thicker and plumper} 
the head is round and the muzzle short. It itf 
very fat, and rather resembles a young pig * in 
figute, grunting, gait, and knannerof eatipg* for 
it uses not, like the rabbit, its fore-feet in carry- 
ing food to its mouth } and, like the hog, it digs 
the earth in quest of nourishment. It frequents 
the banks of rivers f , and is only found in the 
warm and moist places of South America. Its 
flesh is fat, and is excellent food J. Even its 


is a dark brown ; the sides are marked, lengthways, with lines 
of gray spots. The belly is white ; in some, perhaps young 
ones, the sides and spots are of a pale yellow. There are five 
toes on each foot. It has only the mere rudiment of a tail. 
The length of the body is about ten inches. It is made like 
a pig, and in some places is called the hog-rabbit. — Penn. 
Synops. Suety. p. 245. 

* Hoc genus aniraalia pilis et voce porcellum referuat, 
dentibus et figura capitis, et etiam magnitudine cuniculum ; 
auribus murem ; suntque singularia et Sui generis. — * Rail 
Synops. Quadr* p. 227. Mr. Ray might have added* that 
this animal resembles a pig still more in the figure of its 
body, in the taste and whiteness of its flesh, in fatness, 
and the thickness of its skin; and that it Is larger than any 
rabbit, 

t The pacas resemble pigs of two months o m ; and are 
very numerous about the banks of the river — 

Rescript dts Jndes Occident, par dc Laet, p. 484. 

t The p(ic is the fattest of all our Cayenne animals, and its 
flesh is extremely good and well flavoured. — Voyage au 
Cayenne , par Ant. Binet. p. 340. Th e pak is a well known 
species of rabbit; its flesh is much bfetter than that of the 
agouti, or long-nosed cavy. — Barrcre, Hist . Franc. Equin. 
p. L85. The pact of Brasil arc large ; their head and muzzle 
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skin is eat*, like that of a pig. For these 
reasons, thjs animal is in perpetual request. It is 
difficult for the hunters to take him alive. When 
surprised in his hole, which they lay open both 
before and behind, he defends himself, and even 
bites in a cruel manner. His # skin, though co- 
vered with coarse short hair, makes a very good 
fur f, because it is regularly spotted on the sides. 


resemble those of cats; their skin is of a dull gray colour, 
spotted with white. Their flesh is very good and tcjidcr.-*- 
pescript. des Indes Occident . par Herrera , p. 252. 

* The muzzle of the paca is round, like that of a cat: its 
skin is black, and marked with some white spots. Not only 
the flesh, but the skin is delicious, tender, and in great re- 
quest with the luxurious. — Hist . des Indes, par Mqffee , p. 70. 
Paca magnitudine est porcelli, pingui et crasso corpore, at 
circiter decern digitos longo : capite instar cuniculorum nos- 
trorum crasso; auribus pilis nudis et paulum acutis : nares 
babet araplas ; os inferius brevius superiori: rirnam instar 
leporis, non tamen fissura 5 barbam felinam, seu leporinam 
prolixam, et post oculos pone aures iterum tales pilos : crura 
priora paulo breviora posterioribus ; in pedibus digiti quatuor: 
caoda brevissimo ut Aguti ; pili corporis sunt umbrae coloris, 
breves, et ad tactum duri. In lateribus autem secundum lorw 
gitudinem maculas habet cinereas, in ventre albicat. Cibum 
oblatum pedibus non tenet ut Aguti, $ed in terra positum de- 
vorat, instar suis, atque ad eundem pene modum grunnit. 
Carnem habet eximiam et pinguem, ita ut non habeat opus 
lardo quando assatur, unde Lusitanis caca teal vocatur illorum 
veuSllUJ widPi Tarctrr. Hist. Brasil, p. 224. Note, Marc grave 
errs when he gives this animal four toes only to each fool; 
for it is certain that there are five toes on all the feet ; the? 
inmost is, indeed, so small as to be distinguishable by th^ 
claw only. 

f The/wg, or pague, is an animal about the size of a small 
spaniel. Its head is of a clumsy make ; its flesh has nearly 
the same taste as that of veal ; arid its skin, being beautifully 
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These animals produce often, and in great num- 
bers j many of them are destroyed by men and 
beasts of prey ; and yet the species is always nu- 
merous. It is a native of South America, and is 
found in no part of the Old Continent *. 

The above description of the spotted cavy 
was taken from a young subject, which had not 
acquired one half of its growth. I have since 
had one sent me, which, when it arrived, was 
larger than the former j and, from the month of 
August 1774, to the 28th day of May 1775, dur- 
ing which period it was nourished in my house, 
its size continued to augment. I now proceed 
to give an account of its mode of living and act- 
ing, from the remarks of the Sieur Trecourt. 

When provided with a wooden cage or box, 
this animal remains perfectly tranquil during the 
day, especially when plentifully supplied with 
food. He seems even to have an alfection for 


spotted with white, gray, and black, makes very rich fur. — 
Hist, d’un Voyage au Brasil, par de Leri/, p. 157. 

At Maragnon we find -animals called pacs; which are 
round, and somewhat larger than the coatis. Their head is 
thick and short, their ears small, and their tail not longer than- 
a little finger. Their skin is beautiful, being covered with 
short hair. Variegated with black and white spots. — Mission 
au Maragnon, par 1e P. Claude d' Abbeville, p. 25 1 ...j 
* Pennant says that these animals are discovered by little 
dogs, who point out the places they lie in : the master dig* 
over them, and when he comes within reach, transfixes them 
with a knife, otherwise they are apt to escape. 

He refers to De Laet’s Amer. p. 484, ‘for a variety quite 
white, found on the banks of the river St. Francis. 
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his retreat, as long as the day lasts ; for, aftef 
feeding, he retires spontaneously into it. But, 
when night approaches, by perpetual restlessness 
and agitation, and by tearing the bars of his pri- 
son with his teeth, he discovers a violent desire 
to get out. Nothing of this kind happens dur- 
ing the day, unless he has occasion for- some 
natural evacuation; for he cannot endure the 
smallest degree of dirtiness in his little apartment; 
and, when about to void his excrements, he al- 
ways retires to the most distant corner he cart 
find. When his straw begins to smell, he often 
throws it out, as if he meant to demand fresh 
litter. This old straw he pushes out with his 
muzzle, and goes in quest of rags or paper to 
replace it. But his attachment was not confined 
to his cage. All obscure corners seemed to be 
agreeable to him ; and he often formed a new 
nest for himself in presses which he found open, 
or under the kitchen grate. Wherever he esta- 
blished a new abode, nothing but force could 

make him leave it. In this animal, which was 

* 

a female, the propensity to cleanliness was so 
strong, that, a large male rabbit being shut up 
with her when she was in season, she took an 
aversion to him the moment lie voided his ex- 
cre ment p their common apartment. Before 
this event, she had received him so cordially, that 
something was expected ; she even made consi- 
derable advances, for she licked his nose, ears, 
and body ; and .she allowed him to take almost 
the whole food which .was given her. But, as 
soon as the rabbit had infected the cage with his 
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ordure, she retired into the bottom of an old 
press, where she made a bed of paper and rags, 
and returned not to her old lodging till she saw 
it neat, and freed from the unclean guest which 
had been presented to her. 

The spotted cavy is easily accustomed to a 
domestic life. Unless industriously irritated, he is 
gentle and tractable. He is fond of adulation, 
and licks the hands of the person who caresses 
him. He knows those who take care of him, 
and readily distinguishes their voices. When 
gently stroaked on the back, he stretches him- 
self out, lies down on his belly, by a small cry 
expresses his acknowledgment, and seems to ask 
a continuance of the favour. When seized in a 
rough manner, however, he makes violent efforts 
to escape. 

His muscles are large and strong; and yet his 
skin is so sensible, that the slightest touch is suf- 
ficient to excite in him the most lively emotions. 
This great sensibility, though generally accom- 
panied with sweetness of temper, ^produces some- 
times, when too much irritated, or when a dis- 
agreeable object is presented, the most violent 
paroxysms of passion. The bare sight of an 
unknown dog is sufficient to produce this effect 
in the spotted cavy. When confined ip his cage, 
he has been observed, upon the entrance of a 
strange dog into the chamber, to bite tbe door, 
and make an effort to force it. At first, it was 
believed that he never wished to* go out, unless 
when pressed by natural necessities. But, when 
at full liberty, ’we were surprised to see him dart 
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Out suddenly upon an innocent dog, which h<? 
bit very severely. In a few days, however, hd 
became familiar with this ‘dog. People with 
whom he is unacquainted, if they irritate him, 
he treats in the same manner. But he never 
bites those who have the care, of him. He has 
an aversion to children, whom he always pur- 
sues. His passion is expressed by chattering his 
teeth, and is always preceded by a kind of 
grunting. 

This animal sits often on bis posteriors, andl 
sometimes remains long in this situation. He 
has the air of combing his head and whiskers 
with his paws, which he continually licks and 
moistens with his saliva. In this operation, he 
often uses both paws at a time 5 he then scratches 
all the parts Of his body which he can reach 
with his fore-feet, and completes his dressing by 
scratching with his hind paws such parts as can- 
not be reached by the fore ones. 

The spotted cavy, notwithstanding, is gross and 
corpulent. His body is neither delicate, nor 
smooth nor nimble, but rather heavy and lurid, hav- 
ing nearly the gait of a small hog. He runs seldom, 
and, when he does, it is always with a bad grace. 
He has no vivacious movement, but that ofleap- 
ingojpon Jhe furniture, or upon,' such things as he 
wishes to seize and carry off. , He resembles the' 
hog still farther in the whiteness and thickness 
of his skin, which cannot be drawn off, because ik 
adheres to the flesh. 

Though our animal had not acquired bis full 
growth, he was eighteen inches long in his 11a- 
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tUral contracted situation j but, when he extended 
himself, he was near two feet from the point 
of the muzzle to the extremity of the body; 
While the spotted cavy, described in the original 
work, exceeded not seyen inches five lines; which 
difference, as ther£ was no other between the two 
animals, must be ascribed entirely to that of their 
ages. 

The height before, in the individual we are 
now describing, is seven inches, and behind about 
nine inches and a half; so that, in walking, the 
hind part of the body appeared always higher 
than the head. The posterior part of the body 
is also the thickest, being nineteen inches and a 
half in circumference, while that of the anterior 
part is only fourteen inches. 

The body is covered with short? coarse, thinly 
scattered hairs, of a dusky colour, and deeper on 
the back. But the belly, the breast, the throat; 
and the interior parts of the legs, are of a dirty 
white. This animal is rendered exceedingly re- 
markable, by live longitudinal rows of white 
spots, which run along the body, and approach 
each other at their extremities. 

The head, from the nose to the top of the 
front, is near five inches long, and very convex. 
The eyes are large, prominent, of a brownish 
colour, and about two inches distant fromr one 
another. The ears are roundish, about, eight 
lines in length, and nearly of an equal breadth 
at the base ; they are plaited, aqd covered with 
a down so fine as to be almost imperceptible 

VOL. vii. G 
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either to the toucii or the sight. The cud of the 
nose is broad, nearly of a black colour, and 
divided like that of the hale. The nostrils are 
very large. The animal has considerable strength 
and address in the management of this organ; 
for I have often seen him raise the portcullis of 
his cage with it.^ The under jaw is an inch 
shorter, and much narrower than the upper. On 
each side, and toward the base of the upper jaw, 
there is a kind of longitudinal fold, garnished 
with hair on the middle, which, at first sight, 
especially when viewed sideways, may be mis- 
taken for the mouth; for the mouth appears 
not, unless when it is open ; its aperture exceeds 
not six or seven lines; and it is not above two 
or three lines distant from the fold mentioned 
above. 

Each jaw is armed with two very long inci- 
sive teeth, which are as yellow as saffron, and 
of strength sufficient to cut wood. I have seen 
this animal, in the course of a single night, cut 
a hole in one of the planks of his lodging large 
enough to let out his head. Ilis tongue is nar- 
row, thick, and somewhat rough. His whiskers 
consist of black and while hairs, placed on each 
side of the nose; and there are similar hairs, 
but blacker and fewer in number, on each side 
of the head under the ears. The resistance of 
the animal prevented us from counting the num- 
ber of its grinders. 

Each foot, both before and behind, has five 
toes, four of which are armed with claws about 
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Jial f an inch long, and of a flesh colour. But 
this colour should not be regarded as a constant 
character; for, in several animals, and parti- 
cularly the hare, we often find the claws black, 
while, in other individuals, they are whitish 
or flesh-coloured. The fifth, or interior claw, 
is very short, and visible only when the animal 
raises his foot. Between the hind-feet, at a 
little distance from the organs of generation, 
there are two paps of a brownish colour. In 
fine, though the tail is hardly visible, by search- 
ing, we lind a small button of two or three 
lines long. 

The domestic paea, or spotted cavy, eats every 
tiling presented to him, and has a strong appe- 
tite. He is commonly fed with bread, which 
he eats equally well, whether it be soaked in 
water, in wine, or even in vinegar. But he is 
so fond of sugar and fruits, that, when offered 
to him, he expresses his joy by bounding and 
leaping. He is also fond of roots and pot-herbs 
of all kinds; for he eats, with equal relish, grapes, 
cellery, onions, and gailic; and he refuses not 
coievvorts, grass, moss, or the bark of trees. We 
have even, seen him eat wood, though half 
chaired. Flesh he seemed to like worse than 
any other food, and he eat it but rarely, and in 
Very small quantities. He might be easily fed 
with grain; for he often searched for it among 
his litter. When he drinks, he laps like the dog. 
His urine is thick, and has an insupportable 
odour. His excrements consist of small crottels- 

g a 
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Which are longer than those of the rabbit or 
hare. 

From these minute observations, we are led to 
believe that this species might be naturalized in 
France, which, as the animal is easily tamed, and 
his flesh is excellent, would be a useful acquisition. 
He seems not tQ be much afraid of cold ; and, 
besides, as he can dig holes in the earth, he could 
easily defend himself against the rigour of win- 
ter. A single individual of this species would 
furnish as much good meat as seven or eight 
rabbits. 

M de la Borde informs us that the spotted 
envy generally lives on the banks of rivers; and 
that lie forms bis bole in such a manner as to 
have three different ways of entering, or going 
out. “ When pursued,” 'M. de la Borde remarks, 

“ be takes to the water, and dives frequently; 
but, when attacked by the dogs, he makes a 
vigorous defence.” M. de la Borde adds, « that 
the flesh of this animal is much esteemed at 
Cayenne, and that, however prepared, it is ex- 
cellent. 

“ The spotted cavy lives alone in his hole, and 
leaves it not till night, when he goes in quest 
of food. He comes not abroad during the day, 
unless when he is obliged by the necessities of 
Nature ; for no dung is ever found in his kennel ; 
and, when he returns, he always shuts up the 
entrances with leaves and twigs. The female 
generally produces but one at a time, which 
quits not the mother till it be full grown, or, if 
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it be a male, till it copulates. At Cayenne, 
there are two or threfc species, which are said 
not to intermix. Some of them weigh from four- 
teen to twenty pounds, and others from twenty- 
five to thirty.” 
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THE VIRGINIAN OPOSSUM*. 

THE opossum is an American animal, and 
easily distinguishable from all others, by two 
very singular characters. 1. Under the belly of 

* JMDELPHIS. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Dentes prim area supcriorcs decem. Infcriores octo: inter* 
jttieoiis dnobus brcvissimis. 

L an? cull icnci, plures. 

Molar es deticvdati. 

Lingua i>ubciiifcta* 

Plantw manus, police rautico. 

Cauda longa, gracilis, subnuda. 

!•' 

'v ** * 

character srEciyxcus. 

Didelphis . lupercilioium 

rcgiw jpaHidi Gmel i; p. 10}.— 
Schrd^ii^p. 

„ DittE itHts 
abflpminalei n, 

’pSllander 

maculis supra oculos flavis. — Brits, Regn. Jn. p. 286. 

Carigueya Brasiliensibus, aliquibus Jupatiinra. — Marcgr. 
Bras. p. 222, cuAi fig. mediocti (femina.) 

Tai-ibi Brasiliensibus. — Marcgr. Bras. p. 223. — (mas.) 
Jonst Quadr. p v . 13 5, t. 63. 
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the female there is a large cavity, in which she 
receives and suckles her young. 2. In both male 
and female, the first toe of the hind-feet has 


Philandfk. — Seb. Mas. i, p. 56, 57, t. 36, f. I, 2, 3. 
Simivulpa. — Gesn. Quadr. 870. — Aldrov . dig, 223. 
Carigueia. — Tyson, Phil. Trans . No. 239, p. 105.-— 
Coivper, ibid. No. 290, p. 1565. 

Tlaquatzin. — Hernand. Hist . Mcx. p. 330. 

Le Sarigue ou I/O possum. — Buff. Hist . Nat. par Sonn. 
xxviii. p. 5, pi. 1. 

Le Rat db v Bois. — Du Pratz, ii. p. 9*V cum fig. me*’ . 
diocri. 

The Possum, — Lave son. Carolin. p. 120. 

Opossum. — Catcsb. Carol, p. 120. 

Molicca Opossum. — Penn. Hist. Quadv. ii. p. 20. — 
Sktrffs Gen. Zoo/, ii. p. 167, pi. 108. 


. HABITAT 

in Americas ealida et temperatiori parte; ctiam in Jnsulis 
Antillis, Philippinis, et IVIoiuecis. 

M. de Buffon seems not to be acquainted with the Virgi- 
nian opossum, but has compiled an account of its manners!, 
and collected the synonims of it. The figures which he has 
given belong to the Molucca opossum, as does the descrip- 
tion. — Penn. Ilirt. Quadr . ii. p. 20. 

The species of opossum seem to have been involved by 
the writers in natural history, in a degree of obscurity from 
which they can only be rescued by strict attention to their 
particular characters. W. 

The Virginian opossum has a long sharp pointed nose; 
large, round, naked, and very thin ears; small, black* lively 
eyes; and long stiff' hairs on each side of the nose, and be- 
hind the eyes. The face is covered with short soft hairs, of 
a dusky colour. Above each eye, there is a large white 
spot. Thecheeks are whitish, and the sides of the neck of 
B dirty yellow. The hind part of the neck,, and the back*. 
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no claws, and is separated from the rest, like the . 
thumb in the human hand; while the other 
toes of the same feet are piaced near each other, 
and armed with crooked claws. The first cha- 
racter has been remarked by some travellers and 
naturalists; but the second has entirely escaped 
them. It was first observed by Edward Tyson, 
an English physician. lie is the only author 
who has given a good description of the female* ; 
and, a few years after, Mr. Cowper, a cele- 
brated English anatomist communicated to Ty- 
son the observations he had made upon the male. 
Other authors, and particularly the nomencla- 
tors, who perpetually multiply species without 
necessity, have committed a number of blunders 
with regard to this animal, which we must en- 
deavour to correct, 

are covered with soft but uneven hairs, above two inches 
long, the bottoms of which are of a yellowish white, the 
middle part black, and the ends whitish. The sides are co- 
vered with dirty and dusky hairs, and the belly with soft, 
woolly, dirty white hair. The legs and thighs are black, 
the feet dusky, and the claws white. The base of the tail, 
for near three inches, is clothed with long hairs like those on 
the back, and the remainder with small scales; the half next 
the body is black, and the rest white. The tail has a dis- 
agreeable appearance, resembling the body of a snake, and 
lias the same prehensile power as that of some monkeys. 
The body is round, and pretty thick, and the legs are short. 
The female, on the lower part of the belly, has a large 
pouch, in which the teats are lodged, and where the young 
shelter as soon as they are born. The length of one I ex- 
amined was seventeen inches, and that of the tail fourteen. 
Penn. Synops. £uadr . p. 20.5. 

* The Anatomy of an Opossum, London, 1G98. 
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Our opossum is the same animal with the great 
priental philander of Seba * ; for, of all the ani- 
pials of which Seba has given figures, and to 
which he applies the names of philander , opos- 
sum, or carigueya, this alone has the two cha- 
racters of a poucji under the belly, and thumbs 
without claws on the hind-feet. Neither is the 
opossum an eastern animal, but a native of the 
warm climates of the New World; for the two 
we have in the Royal Cabinet were brought from 
America. That of Tyson was sent to him from 
Virginia. M. de Chanvallon, a correspondent 
of the Academy of Sciences at Martinico, who 
gave us a young opossum, recognised the other 
two to be real American opossums. It is agreed 
by all voyagers, that this animal is found in 
Brasil, New Spain, Virginia, the Antilles, &c., 
and none of them ever mention their having: seen 
it in the East Indies. Hence Seba deceives him- 
self, when he calls them the oriental philanders. 
He says, that his philander was sent him from 
Amboina, along with other curiosities, under the 
name of coes-cocs ; but he allows, at the same 
time, that it had been brought to Amboina front 
some other remote country f. This confession 
is alone sufficient to throw a suspicion on the 
denomination of oriental philander ; for it is very 
probable that travellers may have transported 

* }>cba, tom. i. p. 64, tab. 3f). 

'!' Philander maxi in us orientalis fueniiua. Inter alia rariora 
et hocce animal nobis ex Amboina mission est, sub nomine 
‘‘os-cocs, go equidcin dclatum ex oris hemoi ioium/s. — Seba, 
?ol i. p. 64. 
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this animal from America to the East Indies; 
but we have no proof of its being a native of Am- 
boina ; and the very passage quoted from Seba 
seems to indicate the contrary. The source of 
this error, in fact, as well as that of the name 
eoes-coes, is to be ascribed to Piso, who says*, 
that, in Amboina, there is an animal, similar to 
the Brasilian opossum, which is called cous-cous. 
Piso mentions no authority for this assertion. It 
would be very singular, if it were true, that this 
animal is found in Amboina, and in no other 
part of the East Indies. Seba, on the contrary', 
remarks, that the one sent to him from Amboina 
was not a native of that place, but had been 
transported from a more distant country. But, 
though he was ignorant of the region from which 
his philander was brought, he has presumed to 
give it the epithet of oriental. It is unques- 
tionably', howe ver, the same animal, as will ap- 
pear from comparing his figure, tab. 39, with 
Nature. But what augments this error, at the 
same time that the author gives to the American 
opossum the name o (.the great oriental philander , 
be exhibits to us another animal, which he be- 
lieves to be different from the former, and calls 
it_ the American philander •) ; and yet, from his 
owm description, it differs from the great oriental 

* In Imliis Orientaiibus, idquf. solum, quantum iiao 
ten us covvtvt, in Amboina simiiis bestia frequrns, ad tclis 
ma^nitudinem accede ; niactata ab incolis comeditur, si 
lire pi fupaivtur, fiain alias IVrtct. Nomca llli cons-coits 
Juditnm. — Pison. Hist. Nat . Brasil . p. 323. 

I beba, tab. 36, fi& 1 and 2. 
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philander only in being smaller, and in having 
the spots above the eyes of a browner colour. 
These differences are too slight and too acci- 
dental to constitute distinct species; for lie takes 
no notice of another difference, which, if it had 
any existence, w,ould be much more essential, 
namely, that this American philander of Seba# 
has a sharp claw upon the thumbs of the hind- 
feet, while his great oriental philander lias no 
claws on these thumbs j*. Now, it is certain, 
that our opossum, which is the true American 
one, has no clawson the hind thumbs. If any 
animal, therefore, w'itli sharp claws on these 
thumbs, existed, like that represented by Seba in 
his 36th table, it could not, as he maintains, bo 
the American opossum. But this is not all: Seba 
gives a third animal under the name of the ori- 
ental philander J; of which, however, he makes 
no mention in his descriptions of the other two, 
but follows Francois Valentin, an author, as for- 
merly remarked, who merits no confidence. I bis 
third animal is still the same with the two first. 
Hence it appears, that the three figures in Seba’s 
36th, 38th, and 39th tables, are one and the 
same animal ; and it is probable, that the drawer, 
from inattention, has given sharp claws to the 
hind as well as to the fore thumbs, as in tabus 
36th and 38th, and that, being more exact in 
table 39th, he has represented the thumbs of die 
hind-feet, as they really are, without claws. Wc 


8(‘ba, tub. 30 , fig. I anti ~- 
T Ibid. tab. S3, fig. I. 


t IbiJ. tab. 39. 
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are therefore persuaded that these three animalu 
of Seba are only individuals of the same species, 
which is the same with that of our opossum, and 
that the slight differences in size and colour, 
mentioned above, proceed from age or from ac- 
cident. The author himself aljotvs, that the two 
animals in his 3Cth and 38th tables, differ only 
in size and some shades of colour*; and that the 
third, table 39th, differs from the two former in 
being larger only, and having the spots above 
the eyes, instead of yellowish, of a brown colour. 
Seba remarks, “ That, according to Francis Va- 
lentin, the philander, table 38th, is the largest 
"kind found in the East Indies, and especially 
among the Mallays, where it is called pdaiuhr 
Aroe, that is, the rabbit of Aroe , though Aroe is 
not the only place where these animals are to be 
met with; that they are common in the island of 
Solor; that they are reared along with the rabbits, 
to whom they do no harm ; that their flesh, 
which is excellent, is eaten by the inhabitants,” 
fee. These facts are extremely questionable, not 
to say false. 1. The philander, table 38th, is 
not the largest East India kind; for, according 
to our author, that represented in table 39th, 
which he likewise attributes to the East Indies, 
is larger. 2. This philander has no resemblance 
to the rabbit ; and, consequently, is improperly 
called the rabbit of Aroe. 3. No voyager to the 

* Est autem femclla liaecce Americanis Philandris fce* 
minis quam similliMa; nisi quod piiis dorsalibus alrquantum 
saturates fusets vestita, et toto habitu procerior sit illis.— , 
Seba, vol. i. p. Gl. ^ 
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East Indies makes mention of* * * § this remarkable 
animal ; neither is it lound in any other part of 
the Old Continent. ' Seba himself seems to per- 
ceive not only the incapacity, but the unfaith- 
fulness of the author he quotes: “ Cujus equidem 
rei,” says he, “ tides sit penes autorem. At mi- 
rum tamen est, quod I). Valentinus philandri 
Ibrmam haud ita descripserit prout se habet, et 
uti nos icones ad vivum factas praegressis tabulis 
exhibnimus*.” But, to give a complete de- 
monstration of the little credit due to the testi- 
mony of Francis Valentin, who has written a 
history of the East Indies in five folio volumes f, 
it is sufficient to refer to what is said of him by 
ArlediJ, and to the reproaches thrown upon his 
veracity by Seba himself §. Valentin asserts, 
“ that the pouch of the philander i.; a uterus, iu 
which the joung are conceived ; that, after dis- 
secting a female himself, he could find no other; 
that, if this pouch is not a real uterus, the teats 
are to the young wluit the pedicles are to fruih ; 
that they adhere to these teats till they are full 

* Seba, tom. i. p. G 1 - 

t Oncl ne nicust Oost-Indien, Sec, 17lI. 

* Multa scri jjsit Fraiici*cus Valmiinus, quae Judins Ap- 
peUa credat. ... Ita coniparatns est hie liber Belarus, m 
histovicorum nauiralium gciiuinorum et eruditnrum ocuio* 
nullo modo ferre pos:«it. — Artedi Ichthyologies Hist . Literar 
p. 55 et 56 . 

§ Inde aut em quam Jiquidis'ime detegitur error a D. 
cisco Valentino coirnnitsus, circa hiatoriam bo rum am nalmm, 
tom. iii. p. 073 . . . . Error absonus va]de et cnormis, inde 
lorsan ortum dux it, quod vir iste banc animaiiurn specieui 
baud debite txatninaverit, Sec, — Seba, vol. i. p. 64-. 
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grown, and then* separate as the fruit from the 
pedicle, after it arrives at maturity,” &c. The 
truth is, that Valentin, who assures us that these 
animals are extremely common in the East In- 
dies, and particularly in the island of Solor, had 
never seen one of them in that country; that all 
he has said, including his most conspicuous 
errors, he has copied from Piso and Maregrave, 
who both copied from Xunenes, and arc wrong 
in every article they have added of their own; 
for Maregrave and Piso, as well as Valentin, 
assert, in the most positive tone, that the pouch 
is the true uterus *, where the young opossums 
are conceived. Maregrave says, that he dissected 
a female, and found no other uterus. Piso goes 
farther, and tells us, that lie dissected several fe- 
males j - , and never could discover any internal ute- 
rus; and to this assertion he adds another equally 
false, that this animal is found in Atnboina. Let 
men now judge what credit is due to Maregrave, 
Piso, and Valentin, the first of whom lias examined 
with no attention, the second has augmented the 
errors of the first, and the third has copied from 
both. 

I *ask pardon of my readers for this long cri- 
tical discussion.. But, when errors are to be cor- 


* Ha:c bnrsa ipse uterus est animabs, mm alium non 
habet, uti ex sectione illius comptii: in hue semen conci-* 
pitur et catuli formantur. — Marcgr. JL'st. Bras. p. 223. 

f Ex reiter vris liorum animuliuro se< tionibus, ahum non 
invenimus uterum practer lianc burram, in qua semen con- 
eipitur et catuli formantur. Bison. Hist. hut. Bras. 
p. 323. 
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rccted, we can never be too exact, or too atten- 
tive, even to minute circumstances. 

M. Brisson, in his account of quadrupeds, has 
implicitly adopted what he found in the works of 
Seba, and follows him both in his denomina- 
tions and descriptions. I le even proceeds a step 
farther than his author, when he makes three t 
distinct species of the philanders, represented in 
tab. 36, 38, and 39, of Seba; for if M. Brisson 
had examined the idea given by Seba, he would 
have found, that the latter does not exhibit his 
philanders as three distinct species. Seba never 
doubted that an animal found in the warm cli- 
mates of America, would not also be found in 
the warm regions of Asia, lie denominated his 
animals oriental or American, according a * they 
came to him from the one or the other continent. 
It is obvious, from the following passage, that 
he does not take the word species in a strict sense: 

“ This is the largest species of these animals;” 
page 6 1 . He adds, “ This female L perfectly simi- 
lar to the female philanders of America; it is only 
longer, and covered on the back with hair of a 
deeper yellow.” These differences, as formerly 
remarked, age accidental varieties only, which 
are common among individuals of the same spe- 
cies at different ages; and, in fact, Seba never 
pretended to make a methodical distribution of 
animals into classes, genera, and species, lie 
gives only figures of the different specimens in 
his cabinet, which he distinguishes by numbers, 
according to any varieties he perceived in their 
s,2e > the tints of their colours, or the countries 
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from which he obtained them. It is apparent; 
therefore, that M. Brisson had no authority for 
making three species of philanders, especially as 
he gives no distinctive characters, and makes no 
mention of the want of claws on the thumbs of 
the hind-feet. He says, in general, that the phi- 
landers have claws, without* making any ex- 
ception. The philander, however, which he 
saw in the, Royal Cabinet, had no claws on the 
thumbs of the hind-feet; and it appears to have' 
been the only one he ever saw ; since in his 
book, there is no ptiore than No. I. marked with 
/ two asterisms. The chief error in Brisson ’s 
work is in the list of species* which is more nu- 
merous' than that of Nature. 

M. Linnaeus is the only other nomenclator 
we have to examine. In this article, he is 
less exceptionable than in many others ; for 
he has suppressed one of the three species of 
Seba *. But he ought to have reduced them to 
one. 

From the preceding examination, which has 
been made with the most scrupulous impartial- 
ity, it appears that the philander, opossum, seu 
catigueya Brasiliensis, of Seba, tab. .36, fig. 1, 2, 
and 3, the philander orientalis maximus, tab. 39, 
fig. 1, the oriental philander, No. 2, and the 

* The count de Buffun’s strictures on the Systems Naturae 
of Linnaeus are adapted to the tenth edition; Buffbn’s cri- 
ticisms, of course, have no application to the present state of 
Linnaeus’s system, The translator, therefore, thinks it un- 
necessary to insert them ; and, he apprehends, the reader will 
not think himself injured by the omission. 
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philander of Amboina, No. 3, of M. Brisson; 
and, lastly, the viarsupialis , No. 1, and the 
opossum. No. 3, of Liifiucus, are the same ani- 
mal, and that this animal is our opossum, which is 
peculiar to South America, and was never seen 
in the East Indies, except when transported 
thither. I thought 1 had cleared up every am- 
biguity ; hut still some ddliculties remain with 
regard to the taiibi, which Marcgrave* * * § has not 
represented as an animal different from theca* 
rigneya ; but, nevertheless, Johnston j", Scba J, 
Klein §, Linnams j|, and Brisson.^), give it as a 
species distinct from the preceding. In Marc- 
grave, however, we find the two names carigueya 
and laiibi at the head of the same article, where 
it is said, that this animal is called carigueya in 
Brasil, and taiibi in Paraguay. “ Carigueya 
Brasilicnsihus, aliquibus jupatiima, Petiguaribus 
taiibi.” He then gives Ximene’s description 
ol the carigueya. After which, we find another 
animal called taiibi by the Brasilians, cachorro 
domato by the Portuguese, and booschratte, or 
iooocl-rat, by the Dutch. Marcgrave says not 
that this animal is different from the carigueya; 
he represents it, on the contrary, as the male ea- 
rigueya; “ Pedes et digitos habet ut focmella 
jam dcscripta.” It is obvious, therefore, that, 

* Maregrave, Hist. Nat. Bias'll, p. 223. 

t Johnston, de Quadruped, p. 95. 

X Seba, vol. i. p. 57, tab. 3t), fig. 4. 

§ Klein, de Quadruped, p. 59. . 

|| Linn. Syst. Nat. edit. 10, p. 54, No. 2. 

IT Brisson, Regn. Anim. p. 290. 

VOL. VII. H * 
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in Paraguay, both the male and female opossum 
are called taiibi, and that, in Brasil, the name 
taiibi. is given to the males and that of carigueya 
to the female. Besides, the differences between 
these two animals, as they appear even from the 
descriptions given of then), are too slight to con- 
stitute distinct species. The most remarkable 
difference is in the colour of the hair, which, in 
the carigueva, is yellow and brown, but gray 
in the taiibi, whose hairs are white below * , and 
brown or black at the extremities. It is more 
than probable, ^crefore, that the taiibi is the 
male opossum. Mr. Kay f seems to be of this 
opinion; when speaking of the carigueya and 
taiibi, he says, “ An specie, an sexu taciturn a 
prrecedente diversum ? ” Scba, however, not- 
withstanding the authority of Marcgrave, and 
the rational doubts of Kay, gives, in tab. 36, 
fig. the figure of an animal, which, without 
any hesitation, he calls taiibi, and, at the same 
time, says, that it is the same with the tlaquat- 
zin of Hernandez. This is to accumulate error 
upon error; for, from the acknowledgment of 
Seba himself, his taiibi, which is a female, has 
no pouch under the belly J, and Hernandez 
makes this pouch the chief eharauter of his tla- 


* The hair of the wood-rat is of a fine silver gray colour. 
Some of them are seen totally white. The female has, under 
her belly, a purse which she can open and shut at pleasure. 
— Charlevoix' s Descript . dc la Nouv . France, tom. iii. p. 334*. 
-f* Raii Synops. Quad. p. 185. 

% Marsupio tamen pro recondendis catulis caret haec spe- 
cies. — Sel», loin* 4, p. 58. 
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quatzin. The taiihi of Seba, therefore, cannot 
be the tlaquatzin of Hernandez, because it wants 
the pouch, nor the taiibi of Marcgrave, because 
it is a female. It is certainly another animal, ill 
drawn, and worse described, to which Seba has 
thought proper to give the name of taiibi, and 
absurdly refers it to the tlaquatzin of Hernandez, 
which, as formerly remarked, is the same with 
our opossum. Brisson and Linnaeus, with re- 
gard to the taiibi, have blindly followed Seba. 
They have both copied Hernandez’s blunder as 
to the tlaquatzin, and made an equivocal species 
of this animal, the one under the name of the 
Brasilian philander *, and the other under that 
of philander f. The true taiibi of Marcgrave 
and Ray, therefore, is neither the taiibi of Seba, 
nor the philander of Linnaeus, nor the Brasilian 
philander of Brisson; and the two latter are not 
the tlaquatzin of Hernandez. The taiibi of 
Seba, if it had any existence, would be an animal 
different from all those mentioned by the above 
authors, and would require a new denomination; 
In fine, as the male opossum has no pouch, it is 
not surprising that the male and female have 
been considered as different animals, and that 
the female has got the name of the carigucya, 
and the male that of the taiibi. 

Edward Tyson dissected and described the 
female opossum with great accuracy. In his 

* Philander pilis in exortu albis, in extremitate nigricanti- 
busvustita. . . . Philander Brasiliensis. — Rci’ji Amin. p. 290. 

t Uidelphis philander, cauda basi pilosa, auriculis pendulis, 
*»amrais quaternis. — AW. p. 72. 

H 2 * 
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individual, the head was six inches long, the body 
thirteen, and the tail twelve. The fore-legs were 
six inches in length, and fhe hind-legs lour inches 
and a half. The circumference of the body was 
from fifteen to sixteen inches ; and that of the 
tail, at its origin, three inches, and only one to- 
ward the extremity. The head across the eyes 
was three inches broad, gradually diminished to 
the nose, and resembled the head of a pig more 
than that of a fox. The orbits of the eyes were 
much inclined in the direction from the cars to 
the nose. Thqpars were rounded, and about an 
inch and a half long. The aperture of the 
mouth was two inches and a half, measuring 
from one of the angles of the lips to the end of 
the muzzle. The tongue was pretty narrow, 
three inches long, rough, and full of small pa- 
pillae directed backward. There were five toes 
on the fore-feet, all armed with crooked claws, 
and an equal number on the hind-feet, four of 
which only had claws, and the fifth, which is 
the thumb, was separated from the rest, placed in 
a lower situation, and had no claw. There was 
no hair on the claws, which were covered with a 
reddish skin, and nearly an inch in length. The 
palm of the hands and feet was large, and there 
were fleshy callosities under all the toes. The 
tail was covered, for two or three inches from its 
origin, with hair, and afterwards, to the end, 
with a smooth scaly skin. The scales were 
whitish, nearly hexagonal, and regularly placed, 
so as not to encroach on each other, being all 
separated by a small circle of skin, which was of a 
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browner colour than the scales. The ears were 
naked, thin, and membranous, like the wings of 
a bat; they were also Very open, and the audi- 
tory canal was large. The upper jaw was a lit- 
tle longer than the under. The nostrils were 
large, the eyes sn;all, black, prominent, and 
lively. .The neck was short, the chest, broad, and 
the whiskers like those of the cat. The hair on 
the fore part of the head was whiter and shorter 
than that on the body : the back and sides 
were ash-coloured, mixed with some small tufts 
of black and whitish hairs 0 the belly was 
browner, and the legs more dusky. Under the 
belly of the female, there was an aperture about 
two or three inches long, formed by two folds 
of skin, which composed a pouch thinly covered 
with hair internally. This pouch contained the 
teats. The young, as soon as brought forth, 
go into this pouch in order to suck the mother, 
and acquire so strong a habit of concealing them- 
selves, that, after arriving at a considerable size, 
they continue to take refuge in the pouch, when- 
ever they are alarmed. This pouch the animal 
can open or shut at pleasure, which it performs 
by means of several muscles, and two bones, 
that are peculiar to the opossum. These two 
bones are placed before the os pubis, to which 
tiny are attached by their base. They are 
about two inches long, and gradually diminish 
111 thickness from the base to the extremity, and 
serve as a fulcrum to the muscles which open 
the pouch. The antagonists of these muscles 
•"'hut the pouch so close, that, in the living 
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animal, it cannot be seen, unless when forcibly 
dilated by the fingers. In the inside of the 
pouch there is a number of glands, which se- 
prete a yellowish substance of so disagreeable a 
smell, that it infects the whole body of the ani- 
mal. This matter, liowevcp, when dried, not 
only loses its disagreeable odour, but acquires a 
perfume which may be compared to that of 
musk. The pouch is uot, as has been falsely 
asserted by Marcgrave and Piso, the place where 
the young are conceived. The female opossum 
has an internal uterus, which differs, indeed, 
from that of other animals, but where the young 
are conceived and retained till the moment of 
their birth. Tyson * tells us, that in this ani- 
mal, there are two uteri, two vaginae, lour cor- 
nua uteri, four Fallopian tubes, and four ovaria. 
From the dissections of M. Daubenton, though 
he agrees not with Tyson in every article, it is 
certain, that, in the generative parts of the opos- 
sum, there are several parts double, which arc. 
single in other animals. The glans penis of the 
male, and the glans clitoridis of the female, are 
forked, and have the appearance of being double. 
The vagina, which is single at its entrance, af- 
terwards divides into two canals, &c. This 
structure is extremely singular, and differs from 
that of all other quadrupeds. 

The ppossutn is an original native of the 

* We shall, therefore, here take a survey and an account ot 
these parts; and we find that there are two ovaria, two tub» 
Fallopian®, tuo cornua uteri, two uteri, and two vagina; uteri. 
•— Tyson, Anatomy of an Opossum, p, 36. 
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warm countries of the New World. He ap- 
pears not, however, to be so strictly attached to 
warm climates as the armadillo; for he is found 
not only in Brasil, Guiana, and Mexico, but 
likewise in Florida, Virginia * * * § , and other tem- 
perate regions of America, lie is a very com- 
mon animal ; because the female produces often, 
and, according to most authors, four or fivef, 
some say, six or seven at a time. Marcgrave 
assures us, that he has seen six living young in 
the pouch of the female J. These young ones 
were about two inches long, very agile, and 
came out and went into the pouch several times 
a day. When new born, they are very small. 
According to some travellers, when they escape 
from the uterus, go into the pouch, and attach 
themselves to the teats, they exceed not the 
size of flics §. This fact is not so much exag^ 

* The opossum is common in Virginia and New Spain.— 
lli.st. Nat. des Antilles, p. 122. 

I Quaternos tjuinosve parit catalog quos ntero conceptos, 
ed;to*>que in lucem, ulvi cavitate qiiadam, dum adhuc parvuli 
fcunt, condit et sirvat, Nc . — llcrnund. Hist. Mex. p. 330. 

i lla»c ipsa quam descriho be^tia sex caiulos vivos et oiin 
uibfis nuMiihris absolutes, sed sine pilis, in hac bursa habebat, 
qui etiam lime mde in t n movibantur; ijnilibet ratuios duos 
digitus crat longus, &r. — Marc^r. llist. Bras, p.222. They 
have a pouch under the belly, where they cany their young, 
six or seven of which are brought forth at a litter. — Dc - 
script, de Nouv. Monde , par dc Lad, p. 4S3. 

§ l he female opossum has a doub’e bellv, or rather a pen- 
dulous membrane that covers the whole belly* wuliout being 
fixed to it, the inside of v\lnch may he seen .after the animal 
has once brought forth. At the hinder part of this mem- 
bran ( e, there is an aperture, into which the hand may be iu- 
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geratcd as might naturally be imagined; fop 
we have seen, in an animal whose species has 
a great affinity to that of the opossum, young at- 
tached to the teats which were not bigger than 
large beans; and it is probable, that, in this 
animal, the uterus is only a place destined for 
the conception and first formation of the foetus, 
the exclusion of which being earlier than in 
other quadrupeds, its growth is finished in the 
pouch, where it enters the moment alter its pre- 
mature birth. No person has ascertained the 
time of golation in the female opossum, which 
is probably much shorter than in any other qua- 
druped: and, as this premature exclusion of 
the fetus is a singularity of Nature, we must 
earnestly recommend it to those who have an 
opportunity of observing the opossum in its na- 
tive country, to endeavour to discover the time 
the females go with young, and, after birth, how 
long the young ones remain attached to the 
nipples. This last observation is both curious 
in itself, and may he productive of utility: from 
it wc may perhaps learn some method of [ire- 
serving the lives of infants who come into the 
world before the natural period. 

That the young opossums, therefore, continue 

troduccd. It i-> here n here the young retire either to avoid 
danger, or for the purposes of sin king and sleeping. In this 
manner they live till they are able to procure food for them- 
selves. ... I have seen young ones attached to t lie teats, 
when they exceeded not the size of a fly. They never quit 
the teats till they are as large as mice. — Jlist. dc la Virginia, 
p. 220. 
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attached, and pasted, as it were, to the teats of 
the mother, till they acquire strength and growth 
sufficient to enable? them to move about with 
case, is a fact no longer to be doubted. Neither 
is it peculiar to this species, as will appear from 
the history of the mannose, or murine opossum, 
which is given in the next article. The female 
of this last species has no pouch under its belly, 
like the female of the former. It is not, there- 
fore, to the conveniency of a secure retreat af- 
forded by the pouch, that the effects of adhering 
long to the teats, and acquiring growth in this 
immoveable situation, are to be ascribed. I 
make this remark to prevent the pouch from 
being regarded as a second uterus, or at least as 
a shelter iudiqiensably necessary to young which 
are prematurely brought forth. Some authors 
mention, that the young remain fixed to the 
teats for several weeks *. Others say, that they 
continue in the pouch during the first month of 
their age onlyf- If 11,1 easy operation to 
open the pouch of the mother, and to examine 
ami count the young without incommoding 
them. They never quit the teats, which they 

>; The young nre attached to the teats, and remain seveial 
weeks in this situation, till they' acquire strength, the U'-e of 
their sight, and a proper covering of hair. They then fall 
into the membrane, from which they go out and return at 
pleasure. — Hist. dc la Virginic, p. 220. 

t Septan plus minusve ut plurimum uno parfu excludit 
fo’tus, quos donee menstruum aetatem attingant, pro lubilu nunc 
atvo recondit, nunc iterum pvodit. — Ralph. Humor, ajmd 
Nuremberg, p. 167. 
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hold with their mouths till they have strength 
enough to walk. They then fall into the pouch ; 
and afterwards go out* "in quest of food 
They often return to the pouch to sleep, to suck, 
and to conceal themselves when danger is ap- 
prehended; then the mother flies, carrying her 
whole offspring along with her. Her belly seems 
not to be enlarged till long after she has brought 
forth, and till the young have acquired some 
bulk ; for, during the time of gestation, her size 
is not perceptibly augmented. 

From inspecting the form of the feet, it is 
easy to perceive, that these animals must walk 
ill and run slowly. A man, accordingly, it is 
said, may easily seize them without accelerating 

* After bringing forth, the mother puts her offspring into 
the pouch. They instantly fix upon the teats, and continue 

to feed upon the milk in this secure and warm retreat 

As »oon as they are able to move about upon the grass, the 
mother opens her pouch, and allows them to escape, &c. — 
Mem. de la Louisiane , par Dumont , p. 84. 

f The mother brings forth her young blind and naked, 
and with her fore paws puts them into the pouch, which is a 
kind of uterus, where they find ail agreeable warmth, &c. . . . 
She takes them not out of this pouch till they have the use of 
their eyes. She then carries them to some rising ground, 
where no danger is to be apprehended ; and, having opened 
her pouch, she makes them come out, exposes them to the 
rays of the sun, and amuses them by sporting and playing. 
Upon the smallest noise, or suspicion of danger, she soon re- 
calls them by a cry, tic, tic, tic, and they run into the pouch 
for shelter, & c. — Scba, vol. i. p. 50. When the mother 
hears any suspicious noise, she gives a signal by a certain 
cry, which the young understand, run instantly to their pro- 
tector, and return into the pouch. — Man. de la Louisiane, 
p. B3. 
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his pace*. As a compensation, however, they 
climb trees with great facility f, and conceal 
themselves among the leaves, in order to seize 
birds J ; or rather, they suspend themselves on a 
branch by the tail, which is so muscular and 
flexible §, that it,, is capable of wrapping round 
any thing it seizes more than once. In this 
situation, with his body suspended, and his head 
hanging downwards, he will remain very long, 

* This animal is so slow, that he is very easily taken. — 
Mem de la Louisiana , par Dumont , p. 83. I never saw any 
animal move so slowly ; for I have often taken one at my or- 
dinary pace. — Du Piatz , Hist, de Louisiana , tom. ii. p. 93, 

f Scandit arbores incred.bili penncitdto. — Hist. Max. 
p. 330. — He mounts trees with surprising alacrity; and, like 
the fox, makes great havoc among domestic fowls. He does 
no other mischief. — De Laet , p. 143. Hoc animal fructihus 
arboruni vescitur. Ideoque non solum ob id arbores scandit, 
sed etiani cum catulis in crumena inclusis, magna agilitate de 
arborc in arborem transilit. — Petrus Muityr, Ocean, decad. J. 
lib. ix. p. 21. 

X Foetet animal instar vulpisaut marlis: mordax est; ves- 
citur libentur gallinis, quas rapit ut vulpes, et arbores scan- 
dendo avibus insidiatur : vescitur quoque sacchari cannis, qui- 
bus sustentavi per quatuor septimanas in eubiculo meo; tan- 
dem funi cui alligatumerat se implicans, ex compressione obiit. 
— Mar eg r. Hist. Bras. p. 223. 

§ Cauda .... qua mordicus firmiterque quidquid appre- 
hendit retinet. — Hernand . Hist. JJ/cjt. p. 330. His tail is 
adapted for laying hold of objects : it will, even when seized, 
wrap round a man’s finger The female, when taken, al- 

lows herself, without showing the smallest sign of life, to he 
suspended by the tail above a fire. The tail adheres of itself; 
and both the mother and her young thus perish; for no tor- 
ture is sufficient to make her open her pouch. — Hist, de I <t 
Lou is lane, par JH. le Page dn Pratz , tom. ii. p. 2 k 
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waiting for the approach of small birds *. At 
other times, he leaps from one tree to another, 
nearly in the same manner its the monkeys with 
prehensile tails, which he ubo resembles in the* 
structure of his feet. Though Ciinmorous, and 
even greedy of blood, he e its f reptiles, insects, 
sugar canes, potatoes, roots, and the leaves and 
bark of trees f. He might easily be reared as 
domestic animal J ; for he is neither mis- 


* He is very fond of birds and poultry ; and, accordingly, 
he enters boldly into the couit-yurds and hen-houses, lie 
even goes into the fields to eat the niahi which is sown there. 
The instinct with which he hunts his prey is extremely sin- 
gular. After killing a small luid, he does not eat it imme- 
diately, but lays it down, in an exposed situation, near a tiee. 
lie then mounts the tree, suspends himself by the tail on a 
branch which is nearest to the hiid, and waits patiently till 
some carnivorous bird comes to carry it oil', upon which he 
instantly darts, and makes a prey of both. — Mem. tie la 
Louisiana, par Dumont, p. 8 1. — lie hunts during the night; 
and wages w'ar against tin* poultry, whose blood he sucks, hut 
does not eat the flesh. — llut. dc (a Louisiana, pur M. lc Page 
du Pratz, p. 

i Vescitur cohortalibus cjuas vnlperularutn mustelarurnve 
sylvestrum more juguiat, ilia ru m sanguincm absorbents, camera 
irmoxium ac simplicisdmum animal. . . . Pascitur etiam fruc- 
tiLm*, pane, olenbus fnnnrntaceis, aliisrjue, veluti nos experi- 
mento cognovimus, alcntcs istud domi, ac in deliciis habentes. 

— JInnmid. Hist . Me r. p. He climbs trees with great 

alacrity, and feeds upon birds. Like the fox, he preys upon 
poultry; hut, when prey of this kind fails him, he eats fruits. 

— Hist, dcs Antilles , p. 121. 

t Victitat carnibus et fiuctibus, herbis et pane ; idioque <i 
mnltis animi gratia domi nutritur. — Marcgr. Hist. Brasil. 

p. ' 22 ?. 
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thievous nor ferocious, and is easily tamed. But 
be disgusts by Ins smell, which is ranker than that 
of a fox*, llis fig lire is also disagreeable; for 
his cars resemble those of the ounce, his tail is 
like a serpent, his mouth stretches near to his 
eyes, and his bpdy has always a dirty appear- 
ance; because his hair, which is neither smooth 
nor curled, seems as if it were covered with 
dung f. The offensive odour proceeds from 
his skin ; for his llesh is not bad He is one 

The opossum resembles the Spanish fox; but he is 
smaller, and hru a m*>re inmppoi table smell. — Descript dot 
hides Occidentalcs , par dr hurt, p. S3. 

f They have a hidrnus aspect, and seem always to be co- 
vered with dun". — Man. de la Lmusinne, par Dumont , p. S3. 
Their hair is gray, and, though fine, it is never' smooth. The 
female natives -pin it, and make garters of it, which they after- 
wards dye red. — Hist, dc la Louisianc, par. 31. Ic Page da 
Prafz , tom. ii. p. { J !■. 

J Testatur i[>se Ibuphe comulis-.e lioc animal, et esse grati 
et salubris nutrimenti. — Nieicjnberg, Ilht. Nat. Peregrin. 
p. 157. Carnibus hujns animalis non solum Indi Lbcnti^ime 
vescuntur, verum etiam lianr cmteroruni animalium qnascun- 
que carnes gusto, suavitate nobilitatas, antceellere priodicant. 
Qnapropter legitur in historia Indica, quod habitatores insula* 
Cuba?, observantes nvagnam horum animalium quanlitatcm 
vagantium super arborts secus littora insuhe crcsci utes, clan- 
culuni accedentes, et de impioviso, magno impetu aiborem 
excutientes, has belluas cadere in aquam cogunt ; tunc inna- 
tantes illas apprehendunt, posteo in cibos multi farie coquum. 
Aldrov . de Suadr. Digit. lib. ii. p. 22 5. The llosli ot the 
wild rat is very good, having nearly the same taste as that ot 
a pig. — Mem. de la Louisiane, par Dumont, p. 83. The 
flesh of this animal is excellent, and in taste resembles that of 
a pig. — Hist, de la Louisiane, par M. ie Page du Pratz , 
P« ( J 1*. The opossum is a stinking animal ; but his flesh is very 
good. — Voyage de Corcal , tom i. p. 17(3. 
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of tho. c animals to which the savages give a pr 
ferenee in their hunting, and whose flesh they 
eat with pleasure. 

M. de la Borde, king’s physician at Cayenne,- 
informs me, that he fed three opossums in a small 
cask, where they suffered themselves to be ma- 
naged with case. They eat fish, flesh raw or 
roasted, bread, biscuit, &c. They licked each 
other perpetually, and made the same purring 
noise as cats do when caressed. 

“ I did not perceive,” says he, “ that they 
had any bad smell. Some species are large, and 
others small *. They all carry their young 
in a pouch under their bellies; and the young 
never quit the teats, even when sleeping. The 
dogs kill, but do not eat these animals. They 
make a kind of grunting noise, which extends 
to no great distance. They are easily tamed. 
They go into the hen-houses and devour the 
fowls. Their flesh is not good to eat: in cer- 
tain species, its odour is so insupportable, that 
the animal receives the epithet of stinking from 
the inhabitants of Cayenne.” 

These stinking opossums must net be con- 
founded with the true moitff cites, or stinking 
weesels, which constitute a very different genus 
of animals. 

M. de Vosmaef, director of the prince of 
Orange’s Cabinet of Natural History, has added 

* There was lately sent to the Royal Cabinet, from Ca* 
yenne, a skin of one of these small opossums, which, though 
the animal was an adult, exceeded not three inches and a half 
in length, and the tail was four inches and a half long. 
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ft note "to page 6 of his Description of a Flying 
Squirrel, published at Amsterdam in the year 
1767, in which he says, 

“ The coescoes is the boscli or beusrult of the 
F,ast Indies, the philander of Seba, and the 
didelphis of Lin me us. The learned M. de 
I3ufl’on denies absolutely its existence in the 
East Lid ies, and limits it entirely to the New 
World. We can, however, assure this learned 
naturalist, that Valentin and Seba were right 
in making these animals common to Asia and 
America. Last summer, I myself received 
a male and female from the East Indies. The 
same species has likewise been transmitted 
from Amboina to Doctor Sclilo>ser of Amster- 
dam. The chief difference between the coescoes 
of the East and that of the West Indies, consists, 
according to my observation, in the colour of 
the hair, which, in the East India male, is all of 
a yellowish white : that of the female is a little 
browner, with a black, or rather brown line on 
the back. The head of the West India kind is 
shorter ; but the head of the male appears to be 
longer than that of the female. The ears of the 
East are much shorter than those of the West 
India species. The description of the second 
species, mentioned by Valentin, is too diffuse to 
afford any certain information.” 

That M. Vosmaer received male and female 
animals from the East Indies, under the deno- 
mination of coescocSf I have no reason to doubt. 
But the differences which he him&elf points out 
between the coescoes and the opossums, may 
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lead us to conclude that they are not animals of 
the same species. I acknowledge, however, that 
M. de Vosmaer’s criticism* is just, when he re- 
marks, that I made Scba’s three philanders the 
same animal, whilst, in fact the third, repre- 
sented in his 39th plate, is a different species, and 
is found in the Philippine islands, and, perhaps, 
in some other parts of the East Indies, where it 
is known by the name of cocscoes cuscus or cusos. 
In the voyage of Christopher Barchewitz, I find 
the following notice : 

“ In the island of Lethv, there arc cuscus or 
cuscos, whose flesh has nearly the taste of that of 
a rabbit. In colour they resemble the marmot. 
The eyes arc small, round, and brilliant. The 
legs arc short ; and the tail, which is long, has 
no hair on it. This animal leaps from one tree 
to another, like the squirrel, and then fixes its 
tail round a branch, that it may eat the fruit 
more commodiouslv. It diffuses a disagreeable 
odour, like that of the fox. The female has a 
pouch under the belly, into which her young 
go out and in below her tail. She leaps from 
one tree to another, conveying her young in this 
pouch 

From the pouch under the belly, and the pre- 
hensile tail, it appears, that the cuscus or cusos 
of the East Indies is really an animal of the same 
genus with the American opossum. But this is 
by no means a proof that it belongs to the same 
species with any of those which inhabit Ame- 


* Voyage de Bardie vvitz, p. 53 2. 
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rica. This would be the only example of shell 
a coincidence. If M. VosmaSr had engraven 
the figures of these coescoes, as he mentions in 
the text, we would have been enabled to form 
a more complete notion of the similarities and 
deferences which subsist between the Asiatic co- 
escoes and the American opossums. But I am 
still persuaded that those of the one continent 
will never be found in the other. Unless they are . 
transported thither. I refer the reader to what 
I have said on this subject in page 89 of this 
volume. 

We mean not to deny the possibility of 
equal climates, in both continents, producing 
some animals of the precise same species. We 
formerly remarked, that the same temperature, 
in different parts of the globe, would produce 
the sa^ne beings, both in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, if all other circumstances were 
equal. We treat not here, however, of philo- 
sophical possibilities, which may be more or 
less probable, but of a very general 'fact, of 
which numberless examples may be given. It 
is certain, that, when America was discovered, 
none of the following animals existed in the 
New World the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, the camelopard, the camel, the 
dromedary, the buffalo, the horse, the .ass, the 
lion, the tiger, the apes, the baboons, and a num- 
ber of others, which I have enumerated in p. 233 
of the preceding volume. In the same manner, 
the tapir, the lama, the pecari, the jaguar, thq 
couguar, the agouti, the paca, the coati, the 

VOL. VII. i 
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sloth, and several others formerly mentioned, 
did not exist in the Old Continent. Is not this 
multitude of examples sufficient to guard, us 
against pronouncing, like M. Vosmaer, that 
such and such animals belong equally to the 
southern regions of both worlds ? 

The following passage should be referred to. 
the Indian enscus or cusos : 

“ In the Molucca islands,” Mandelslo remarks, 
“ there is an animal called cusos, which dwells 
on trees, and feeds on their fruits. It resembles 
a rabbit, and has thick, frizzled, coarse hair, of a 
mixed colour between gray and red. The eyes 
are round and vivacious, the feet small, and the 
tail so strong, that the animal hangs by it on the 
branches, in order the more easily to reach the 
fruit * ” 

In this passage no mention is made of the 
pouch under the belly, which is the most dis- 
tinguishing character of the opossums. But 
I still maintain, that, if the cusos of the East 
Indies has this character, it is certainly a species 
which approaches very near to the American 
opossums ; and I shall be inclined to think that 
it differs from the opossum nearly in the same 
manner as the jaguar differs from the leopard. 
Of all tjre animals belonging to the southern 
climates of both continents, the two last, without 
being of the same Species, make the nearest ap- 
proach to each other. 


* Voyage de Mandelslo, suite d’Olearius, tom. ii. p. 384. 
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1*HE MURINE OPOSSUMS 

♦ THIS species seems to make a very near ap- 
proach to the former. They bpth belong to 
the same climate, and to the same continent. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

DidelpRts Muhina. D. cauda semipilosa, maramis senis. 
— Linn, Syst. Nai. GmcL i. p. 107. — Schrcb. iii. p. 54*5* 
pi. 149. 

Didelphis (Murina) rostro acutiutculo, unirue pollicum pal* 
marutti acuto, cauda semipilosa. — Erxleb, Mamm. p. SO. 

Philander (American!)*} saturate spadiceus in dorso, in ven- 
tre dilute flavus. — Brins. &uadr. p. 21 J. 

Philander mamm is extra abdomen, cauda longissima tereti 
nuda, corpore l^giore* — Grdn* Zooph, i. p. 9, No. 33. 

Mus Silvestrif Amencamis ntas, Scalopes dictus f. — Seb. 
Mix. i. p. 4*3, 31, fig. I ; et p^49, t. fig. 2, femina. 

. "i,/ ' * - 

t Note by &u The ti*me 9cakpcs, givenby Seba to 
this atiima] I Adi which bate adopted, is very 

ill appti^v Th* scalopes of the Greeks is certainly not the 
xnatwott oC^rasfi* tfctddes, it is imjtossible to determine, from 
the tt«t*ancfehU, ^iiat atrtmal they wMmP by the 

fcflhie ad ^n^/^uidant mures 

cant/ut ScholiastefrAf^tophanw in 

tit. -^Aldtvv, de Quad. iDigit. Vivip, p. 416. This, I believe, 
ls the only notice we have concerning the scalopes; and it is 
not sufficient to point out a particular species, and far less 
can it justify the application of the name to an animal of th* , 
New World.” ' 

I 2 
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They likewise resemble each other in the form 
of the body, in the structure of the feet, in the 
prehensile tail, which is covered with scales 
through its whole extent, except at the origin, 
where it is covered with hair, and in the arrange- 
ment of the teeth, which are more numerous 
than in other quadrupeds*. But the murine 
opossum is much smaller, and its muzzle is 
sharper: the female has no pouch under the 
belly; there are only two longitudinal folds near 
the thighs, between which the young attach 
themselves to the teats. The parts of generation 
both of the male and female resemble, in their 
form and position, those of the Virginian opos- 

La Marmose. — Buff. Hist . Nat . par Sonn. xxviii. p*6S y 
pi. 3, fig. 1, 2. 

Murine Opossum. — Penn. Quadr. ii. p. 23* — Shaw?* 
Gen . Zool. i. p. 48 1. 


HABITAT 

in calidioribus Americse australis. JT. 

Tliis opossum has long broad ears, rounded at the end, and 
thin and naked. The eyes arc encompassed with black. The 
face, head, and upper part of the body, are of a tawny colour, 
and the belly of a yellowish white. The feet are covered 
with short whitish hair. The toes are formed like those of 
the preceding species. The tail is slender, and covered with 
minute scales to the very rump. The length, from nose to 
tail, is about six inches and a half, and that of the tail the 
same. The female wants the pouch or false belly; but, on 
the lower part, the skin forms on each side a fold, between 
which the teats are lodged. This species varies in colour. 
I have seen one from Guiana, which was brown above, and 
whitish beneath. — Penn. Sj/naps . £uadr. p. 207. 

* Both the Virginian opossum and the mannose have fifty 
teeth. 
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sam. The glans of the male is also forked 
and placed in the amjs; and this last aperture 
seems likewise, in the female, to be the orifice 
of the vagina. The birth of the young, in this 
species, seems to be still more premature. When 
they are brought forth, and attach themselves to 
the teats, they are hardly so large as small 
beans. The litter is also more numerous: I 
have seen ten young, each of them fixed to a se- 
parate teat, and yet the mother had four teats 
unoccupied ; so that, in all, she had no less than 
fourteen teats. It is upon females of this species 
that the observations recommended in the pre- 
ceding article ought chiefly to be made; for I 
am persuaded, that they bring forth a few days 
after conception, and that the young, at the 
time of exclusion, are only foetuses, as they ex- 
ceed not one fourth part of the growth which 
foetuses generally acquire at that period. The 
delivery of the mother is always a very early 
abortion, and the foetuses preserve their lives 
solely by fixing to the teats, and never quitting 
their hold, till they attain that degree of strength 
and growth which they would have naturally ac- 
quired in the uterus, if they had not been thus 
prematurely excluded. 

The murine opossum has^the same dispositions 
and manners as the Virginian species. They 
both dig holes, burrow in the ground, fix them- 
selves to the branches of trees by the extremities 
of the tail, and dart upon birds and small ani- 
mals. They likewise eat fruits, grain, and roots. 
But they prefer fish and crabs, which, it is said. 
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they catch with their tails. This fact is ex* 
tremely doubtful, and accords not with the natu* 
ral stupidity ascribed to these animals, which* 
according to the testimony of most travellers* 
can neither move, nor fly, nor defend them- 
selves*. «■ 

* Bajon says that the murine opossum is called qnatre - 
oueils in Cayenne, on 'account of a white spot above each eye. 
It is very common, and although found in the neighbourhood 
of villages is not, like the preceding species, destructive to 
the poultry }¥, 
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THE MEXICAN OPOSSUM* 

THIS animal was first taken notice of by 


* CHARACTER SPECIFJCUS. 


Didf.lphis Cayopolun. D. cauda corpore longiore, mar- 
supty nullo, orbitarum marline nigro. — Linn. Sj/st. Nat, 
GrgeL i. p. 100. — Schrtb. iii. p.544, t. I P8. 

Philander (Africanus) saturate spadiceus in dorso, in ventre 
etfalbido flavicans, cauda ex saturate spadiceo maculata. — 
Briss. Quadr. p. 212. 

Animal caudimanum sive cayopollin. — Nieremb. Ilist . 
Nat. p. 158. 

Cayopolun. — Fernand. Nov . Hisp. p. 10. 

Mrs Africanus f. Kayo poll in dictus, mas. — Scb. Mus. i. 
p. 40, t. 31, fig. 3. 

M us Indicus, dictus Cayopollin. — Charlet , Rxerc. p. 25. 

Le Cayopolujs. — Iteff. Hist* Nat pqr Sonn . xxviii. p.73, 
(>1.3, fig. 3. . - v j 

Mexican .Opossum. — Penn. Hist. Sltuidr. ii. p. 24. — 

i. p. 478, ' 



,,AB ^ .. ,:;i 

|»HispShiaj ; pariens in arborib^H^; , 
rge. angular, transparent ears. 

MsSr kind. There is a” 

.. , '.The. Jhaiif#!' 

"PPW’Trt^Sf rfie body arc aslMeolotrred^at^l! 
tawny at the tips. The belly and legs are whitish. Tlielfail 
is long, pretty thick, varied with brown and yellow, hairy 


I 1'rronca Scb a AlYictfnum animal fecit/ et cx hoc post e a 
alii auctores. IF. 
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Fernandes *. The cayopollin, says he, is a small 
animal, about the size of a rat. It resembles the 
opossum in the muzzle, 'the ears, and the tail, 
which last it uses as a hand. The ears are thin 
and transparent. The legs and feet are white. 
The young, when frighted, lpy fast hold of the 
mother, who carries them up to the nearest tree. 
This species is found in the mountains of New 
Spain. Nieremberg f has copied these remarks 
verbatim, without adding any of his own. SebaJ, 
who first gave a figure of this animal, has not 
described it. lie only says, that its head is 
sojptggghat thicker, and its tail larger, than those 
oithi marmose or tnurine opossum, and that, 
though it be of the same genus, it belongs to a 
different climate, and even to a different conti- 
nent. He then refers to Nieremberg and John- 
ston for farther information concerning this ani- 
mal. But it is evident, that neither Nieremberg 
nor Johnston had ever seen it 3 for they only 
follow Fernandes. None of these three authors 
say that it is a native of Africa. They mention 
it, on the contrary, as peculiar to the moun- 
tains of the warm regions of America; and yet 
Seba, without the smallest authority, pretends 
that ;t is an African animal. That which we 


near an inch frtmi its origin, and the rest is naked. The 
length, from nose to tail, is about seven inches and a half, and 
that of the tail more than eleven. — Penn. Synops. Suadr . 

p. 208. 

* Franc. Fernandes, Hist. Quadr. Nov. Hisp. p. 10 
f Eus. Nitremb. Hist. Nat. Peregr. )ul58. 

X Seba, tom. i. p.49, tab. 31, fig. 3. 
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saw, unquestionably came from America. It 
was larger, the muzzle was not so sharp, and the 
tail was longer than those of the murine opossum, 
and in every particular it approached nearer than 
the latter to the Virginian opossum. These three 
animals have a great resemblance in their exter- 
nal and internal structure, in the supernumerary 
bones of the pelvis, in the form of the feet, in 
the premature birth, in their long and constant 
adherence to the teats, and in their manners and 
dispositions. They all belong to the same cli- 
mate of the New World. They are never found 
in the cold regions of America, and cannot live 
even in temperate climates. Besides, they have 
all an ugly aspect. Their mouth, which is split 
like that of a pike, their ears, which resemble 
those of a bat, their serpent-like tail, and their 
feet, shaped like those of a monkey, exhibit a 
strange picture, which is rendered still more dis- 
agreeable by their offensive smell, and by the 
slowness and stupidity that accompany all their 
actions and movements. 
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THE CRAB-E'ATER* 


The name crab-eater, or crab- dog, has been 
given to this animal, because crabs are his prin- 
cipal food. He has very little relation to the 
dog or fox, to which some travellers have com- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Dj&elphis Cancmvora. D. cauda squamosa fere calva, 
corpus prope aequante, plantarum ungue poilicari piano. — 
Linn. Spst. Nat. G?nel. i. p. 103. 

Le Crabi&r. — Buff. Hist. Nut. par Sonn. xxviii. p. 81 , 
pi. 4. 

Cayenne Opossum. — Penn. Hist . 2uadr. ii. p. 24.— Shaw’t 
Gen. Zool. i. p. 482. 


HABITAT 


in Cayennae paludosis. W. 

Cayenne opossum, with a long slender face; ears erect, 
pointed, and short; the coat woolly, mixed with very coarse 
hairs, three inches long, of a dirty white from the roots to 
the middle ; from thence to the ends of a deep brown; sides 
and belly of a p81e yellow; legs of a dusky brown; thumb 
on each foot distinct; on the toes of the fore-feet, and thumb 
on the hind, are nails; on the toes of the hind-feet crooked 
claws; tail very long, taper, naked and scaly. Length 
seventeen inches; that of the tail fifteen and a half. The 
subject measured was very young. — Penn . Sj/nops , Quadv. 
edit. 2, p. 309. 
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pared him. He seems to be more nearly allied 
to the opossums ; but* he is much larger, and the 
female crab-eater carries not her young, like 
the female opossum, in a pouch under her belly. 
Hence the crab-eater appears to be a detached 
species, and different from all those we have for- 
merly described. 

In the figure, the long, naked, scaly tail, the 
large thumbs without claws on the hind-feet, 
and the flat claws on the fore-feet, are remark- 
able, This animal, whose skin is preserved in 
the Royal Cabinet, was young when it was trans- 
mitted to us. It is a male; and the following is 
a description of it : 

The length of the whole body, from the 
nose to the origin of the tail, is about seven- 
teen inches. Before, it is six inches three lines 
high, and six inches and a half behind. The 
tail, which is grayish, scaly, and naked, is fif- 
teen inches and a half long, ten lines in circum- 
ference at the origin, and gradually tapers to a 
point. 

As the legs of this animal are very short, he 
has, at a distance, some resemblance to a ter- 
rier. The head is not very different from that 
of a dog, and exceeds not four inches one line 
in length, from the point of the nose to the 
occiput. The eye is not large; the edges of 
the eyebrows are black; and, above the eye, 
there are hairs of an iticl\ and a quarter in 
length. There are similar hairs on the side of 
the cheek near the ear. The whiskers are black. 
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and about an inch and a half long. The open 
ing of the mouth is near two inches. The up- 
per jaw is armed, on each side, with a crooked 
canine tooth, which reaches beyond the under 
jaw. The ear is brown, naked, broad, and round 
at the extremity. ' 

The hair on the body is woolly, and inter- 
spersed with other long stiff black hairs. These 
long hairs increase upon the thighs and the 
spine of the back, w hich is totally covered with 
them, and form a kind of mane from the middle 
of the back to the orgin of the tail; they are 
three inches long, of a dirty white colour from 
the base to the middle, and afterwards of a dark 
brown as far as the point. The hair on the 
sides, as well as on the belly, is yellowish 
white; but it approaches more to yellow toward 
the shoulders, and on the thighs, neck, breast, 
and head, where this yellow tincture is mixed 
in some places with brown. The sides of the 
neck are yellow; and the legs and feet are of 
a blackish brown colour. There are five toes 
on each foot. The fore-foot is an inch and 
three quarters long, the largest toe nine lines, 
and the furrowed claw two lines. The toes 
are a little bended, like those of the rat, the 
thumb alone being straight. The hind- feet 
are an inch and eight lines long, the largest toe 
nine lines, and the thumb half an inch. The 
thumb is thick, brgad, and at a distance from 
the toes, as in the apes. The nail of the thumb 
is flat; jpat those of the other toes are crooked. 
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and ‘reach beyond their points. The thumb of 
the fore-foot is straight and not removed from 
the other toe. 

M. de la Bordc informs me, that this animal 
is very common in Cayenne, and that it always 
frequents the Savannahs, and other marshy 
places. 

“ It climbs trees,” he remarks, “ with great 
dexterity, and continues oftener upon them 
than on the ground, especially during the day. 
It has fine teeth, and defends itself against the 
dogs. Crabs are its principal nourishment, 
and it is ahvavs fat. When unable to draw 
the crabs from their holes with its foot, it in- 
troduces the tail, which it uses as a hook. 
The crab sometimes lays hold of the tail, and 
makes the animal cry. This cry has some re- 
semblance to that of a man, and is heard at a 
great distance. But its ordinary voice is a 
kind of grunting like a pig. Tfie female pro- 
duces four or five young at a litter, and de- 
posits them in the hollows of old trees. The 
natives of the country cat its flesh, which re- 
sembles that of a hare. These animals are 
easily tamed, and they are fed in the houses 
like dogs and cats, with all kinds of victuals. 
Hence their taste for crabs is by no means 
exclusive.” 

It is alleged, that there are two species of 
crab-eaters in Cayenne. Thj| first is the animal 
we have already described: the other is not 
01% a different species, but belongs to a different 
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genus. Its tail is totally covered with hair, and 
it seizes crabs with its paws only. These two 
animals resemble each other in the head alone; 
and they differ in the figure and proportions of 
the body, as well as in the structure of the feet 
and claws. 
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THE PHALANGER, OR SURINAM 
OPOSSUM* 

THE male and female phalanger, which were 
transmitted to us under the appellation of Suri- 
nam rats y aye much less allied to the rats, than 

* CHARACTER SPECIFIC^. 

Didelphis Oricntalis. — 1>. cauda ad medium fore pilosa, 
prehensili, corpore longiore, folliculo abdominal i plaotarura 
digit is duobus intermediis coadunatis.~££*rt». Syst. Nat GmtL 
i. p. 10S. — Pad. MiscelL Zool. p, $0. — Schveb. iii. p. 5 50, 
pi. 1.52. 

Philander (oapite crasso) ex rufo luteus in dorso, in ventre 
ex albo llavicans. — Briss, Megn. An* p. 293, No. 8. 

Mus seu sorex Amcrieanus major, agrestic, eapite graiuU 
pallus. — Seb. Mm. U f.$Q, pi. 31 * fig. 8. . 

L)e Co k scobs.-*- Valent. Amboin. iii. p. l Xt% fig. in pedi- 
bus vitiosa. ;/ *• 

Lr. Piialanger. — Buff, Hist Nat par Sonn x xxxi. p. *o2> 
pb 27 , 281 * " " ’* T 

Phalanges. — Penn. Hist Quad*, ii. p.XXvii Shan't 
Gen. ZooL: L p* 491 . , r .. ' ^ 

“ >£, " ■ .i'"" , ' . ’ 

in insulis Moluccis, forsan quoque in nova Hollandia. 

IV. 

Opossum with a thick nose, short ears covered with ha>r, 
eight cutting teeth in the upper jaw, and two in the lower, 
the hair on the upper part of the body is reddish, mixed 
with light ash colour and yellow. The hind part of the 
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the animals whose history we have given under 
the name of mannose, or murine opossum, and 
catjopollin, or Mexican opossum. We have re- 
jected the denomination of Surinam rats, because 
it is both compounded and ill applied. As the 
animal is mentioned by no traveller or naturalist, 
we have called it the phalanger, because its pha- 
langes are very singularly constructed, and be- 
cause the two first toes of the lore- feet are at- 
tached to each other, as far as the end of the 
last phalanx. The thumb is separated from the 
other toes, and has no claw. This last character 
is not peculiar; for the Virginian and murine 
opossums have the same kind of thumb, but none 
of them have united phalanges. 

These animals seem to vary among themselves, 
as appears from the figures of the male and fe- 
male. They are of the size of a small rabbit, or 
of a very large rat, and are remarkable for the 
excessive length of their tail, the prolongation of 
their muzzle, and the form of their teeth, which 
alone would be sufficient to distinguish them 
from the murine and Virginian opossums, the 
rats, and every other species of quadrupeds. 

head, and middle of the back, are marked with a black line. 
The throat, belly, legs, and part of the tail, are of a dirty yel- 
lowish white. The rest of the tail is brown and yellow. The 
body of tlie female is marked with white. The first and se- 
cond toes of the hind-feet are closely united. The claws are 
large. The thumb on the hind- feet is distinct. The bottom 
of the tail is covered with hair for near two inches and a half; 
the rest of it is naked. The length of the animal, from nose 
to tail, is near nine inches, and that of the tail ten. — Penn, 
Synops. £uudr. p. 209. 



THE PHALANGER, & C. I2<) 

We were misinformed when we said tluit the 
animals to which we have given the name of 
Phalanger, belonged to the New Continent. A 
merchant sold them to me under the name of 
Surinam rats, but he had probably been deceived. 
M. Pallas is the lir*t who has noticed the mis- 
take, and we are now assured that the phalanger 
is found in the Etst Indies, and also in tlbe 
southern parts of the world, as in New Holland: 
ive are also certain that it has never been seen 
in the American continent. Mr. Banks justly 
observes that 1 am deceived, and that he has found 
an aojjgj^l in New Holland which so strongly re- 
sembles the phalanger, that it ought to be con- 
sidered us very nearly allied to that species. 


Ob. VII. 
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THE MERIAN OPOSSUMS 

THIS animal is a native of the same climate, 
and belongs to a neighbouring species with the 
other opossums. Sibilla Merian is the first writer 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICS. 

Didelhiis Dorsigera. D. cauda basi pilosa corpore lon- 
giore, digitis manuum muticis. — Si/st. Nat. Gmel. i. 
p. 107.— Erxleb. Mamm. p. 83 . — Sckrcb. iii. p. 546, pi. 150. 

Philander (Surinamensis) ex rufo helvus in dorso, in ventre 
ex flavo albicans. — Brut. Quadr. p. 212. 

Geuus gliris sylvestrsis. — Merian. Jon&t . Sur. p. 66, t. 66. 

Mas seu sorex silvestris Americanus mas.— SeA. Mus, i, 
p. 49, pi. 31, fig. 4, bon. 

Muris silvestris Americani, femina, Ibid, fig, 5, bon. 1 

Glis silvestris Americanus cum catalis suis. — Ibid. ii. p. 90, 
pi. 84, fig. 4, bon. 

Le Philandkb de Surinam. — Buff. Hist . Nat. par Sonn . 
xxviii. p. 78. 

Merian Opossum.— Penn. Hist. 8uadr. ii. p. 27.— SW* 
Gen. Zool. [. p. 485. 

HABITAT 

in Surinamo intra terram. ^ 

Merian opossum, with long, sharp pointed, naked ears; 
head, and upper part of the body, of a yellowish brown 
colour; the belly white tinged with yellow ; the fore-feet di- 
vided into five fingers; the hinder into four and a thumb, 
each furnished with flat nails ; tail very long, slender, and, 
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who 1ms given a figure ami a short account of 
it*. Seba afterwards gave Merian’s figure for 
the female, and added a new figure for the male, 
with a kind of description. This animal, says 
he, has very brilliant eyes, which are surrounded 
with a circle of deep brown hair, The body 
is covered with soft hair, or rather wool, of a 
reddish yellow colour, but of a bright red on 
the back. The front, muzzle, belly, and feet, 
are whitish yellow. The ears are naked, and 
pretty hard. On the upper lip, and also above 
the eyes, there are long hairs in the form of 
whiskers. Its teeth, like those of the dormouse, 
are very sharp. Upon the tail of the male, 
which is naked, and of a pale red colour, there 
are dusky red spots, which appear not on the 
tail of the female. The feet resemble the hands 
of an ape; those before have four toes, and the 
thumb garnished with short, blunt nails; but on 
the hind-feet the thumb alone has a flat, blunt 
nail, the other four toes being armed with small 
sharp claws. The young of these animals grunt 
nearly in the same manner as a pig. The paps 
of the female resemble those of the murine opos- 

except at the base, quite naked* — Penn. Synops. £}tiadi\ 
p. 210. 

* Hie genus gliris sylvestris depictum est, qui catuYos quo-* 
rum vulgo quinque vel sex una foetura enilitur in dorso secum 
portat; ex flavo fusci colons, at subucula ejus alba est: cuni 
antra exeunt alimenti causa, a catulis circum curruntur, qui 
jam saturi vel molestitas suspicantes, ilftco matris dorsum as- 
cendunt, et caudas suas parentum caudis invglvunt, qui illos 
siatim in antra apportant. — 31ar. Sibil , il Icriun. Insect. Su - 
vinam, p. 00, fig. tab* 0(i. 

K 2 
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sum. Seba properly remarks, that, in the figure 
given by Merian, the feet and toes are ill repre- 
sented *. The females produce five or six at a 
litter. The tail is very long, and prehensile, like 
that of the sapajous. The young mount upon the 
back of the mother, and adhere firmly with their 
tails twisted round hers. In this situation she 
carries them about with great nimbleness and se- 
curity. 

* Seba, vol. i. p. 19, tab. 21, fig. 4. 
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THE ELEPHANT*; 


IF the human species be excepted, the ele- 
phant is the most respectable animal in the 
World. In size he surpasses all other terrestrial 

* ELEPIIAS. 


Character geneiucun. 

thcnies primoret nulli utrinque. 

Laniarii superiors elongati j infefiotes ntilli. 
Proboscis, longissiraa prehensilis. 

Corpus nudiusculutn. 


character spEciFrcus; ..; 

*'!• 'r? y l'/' , H } 

Elephas J^aximus :— -LintL Spst. Nat. Gmtd. 5 i. p. j 
Erxleb. Mamm. p. 203. 

Elgujas. — PliB. lib.. viH. cap. b •— liWHr. 

p. i 3 i r • - ■ 

Boulla_ 

Afric. il 

Hist. ffipginid? pdgftlt tafo ’Tdt&ti tmiJtaPi; Du 

Haldei 
~Mok 


tab. 3. — Edxoards, p! 221. 

Ij’Elephant. — Beyf. i/AG 2Va<. per Sotb. xxviii. p. 89, 
Pi- 5, 6, 7, 

Great Elephant. — Perm . HYsf. Suadr, i. p. 105, pi. 34, 
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creatures ; and, by his intelligence, he makes a$ 
near an approach to man /as matter can approach 
spirit*. Of all animated beings, the elephant, 

5 5. — Shaw's Gen . Zoo!, i, p. £12, pi. 63, 64. — Wood's Zoo- 
graphy, i. p. 103, pi. 6. « 


HABITAi 

in India ejusqne insulis tnujoribus et Africa: abundat in 
Africa australiorc. A mat paludosas silvas, degitque ad amnes 
gregarius. W. 

*. The elephant has a long cartilaginous trunk, formed of 
multitudes of rings, pliant in all directions, and terminated 
with a small moveable hook. The nostrils are at the end of 
the trunk, which is used like a hand, to convey any thing 
into the mouth. This animal has no cutting teeth, but four 
large flat grinders in each jaw, and in the upper, two vast 
tusks, pointing forwards, and bending a little upwards; the 
largest of them imported into Britain are seven feet long, ami 
weigh 152 pounds each. The eyes are small, and the ear 9 
long, broad, and pendulous. The back is much arched. The 
legs are thick, and very clumsy and shapeless. The feet are 
undivided ; but their margins are terminated by five round 
hoofs. The tail is like that of a hog. The colour of the skin 
is d|usky, with a few scattered hairs on it. — Penn, Sg/nops. 
2 uadr. 

In Greek, in Latin, Elcphantus, llama; in Spa- 

nish,- Elephantc ; in German, Helphant ; in the East, Elfil- 
Phil, or Fil, is a Chaldean word which signifies ivory, and 
Munster uses it to denote the Elephant . In the East Indies 
the elephant was formerly called Barre; and it is probable 
that Barms was derived from this word, and afterwards ap- 
plied by the Latins to the elephant. — Gem. cap. de Elephants 
At Congo, it is called Manzaoov Mania . — Drake , p. 104. 

* Valet sensu et roliqua sagacitate ingenu excellit elephas; 
Arist* Hist . Anim . lib. ix. cap. 40. — Elephant! sunt natura 
mites et mansueti, ut ad rationale animal proxime accedant. 
~-Strabo , Vidi elephant os quostlani qui prudentiores mihi 
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the dog, the beaver, and the ape, have the most 
admirable instinct. But this instinct, which is 
only a result of all the animal powers, both in- 
ternal and external, manifests itself by very dif- 
ferent effects in each of these species. Naturally* 
and when left at full liberty, the dog is as cruel 
and bloody as the wolf ; but amidst all this fe- 
rocity of disposition, there is one flexible point 
which we have cherished. Hence the natural 
dispositions of the dog differ not from those of 
other rapacious animals, but by this point of sen- 
ability, which renders him susceptible of affection 
awd attachment. It is from Nature that he de- 
rives this germ of sentiment, which man has 
cultivated and expanded by living long and con- 
stantly in society with this animal. The dog 
alone was worthy of this distinguished regard; 
for, being mote susceptible of foreigu impressions 
than any other quadruped, all his relative powers 
have been brought to perfection by his commerce 
with man. His sensibility, his docility, his cou- 
rage, his talents, and even his manner's, are mo- 
dified and formed by the example and qualities 
of his master. We ought not, therefore, to 
ascribe to him all the powers he appears to possess. 
His most brilliant, qualities are borrowed from 
us. He has acquired more than other animals, 
because he is more capable of making acquisi- 
tions. Instead of having a repugnance to man, 
he has a natural bias in favour of the human race. 

videbantur quam quibusdam in locis homines. — Vartomannvs, 
•pud Gcsn, cap. de Elcphanto. 
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This gentle sentiment, which is always alive, is 
made evident by the desire of pleasing, > and has 
produced docility, fidelity, perpetual submission, 
and, at the same time, that degree of attention 
which is necessary for acting accordingly, and 
for giving ready obedience to all the commands 
he receives. 

The ape, on the contrary, is as untractable as 
he is extravagant. Ilis nature, in every point, 
is equally stubborn. He has no relative sensibi- 
lities, no gratitude, no recollection of good treat- 
ment, or of benefits received. Averse to the so- 
ciety' of man, and to every kind of restraint, he 
has a vioUnt propensity to do every thing that 
is hurtful or displeasing. But these real faults 
are compensated by apparent perfections. In his 
external figure, he resembles man: he has arms, 
hands, and fingers, the use of these parts alone 
renders him superior in address to other animals; 
and the relations they give him to us, in simi- 
larity of movements and conformity of actions, 
please and deceive us, and lead us to ascribe to 
internal qualities, what depends solely on the 
structure of his members. 

The beaver, whose individual qualities seem 
far inferior to those of the dog and ape, has, not- 
withstanding; received from Nature a gift almost 
equivalent to that of Speech. He makes him- 
self so well understood to Ins own species, that 
they uifi'te in society, act in concert, undertake 
and execute large and long continued works; 
and this social attachment, as well as the result 
of their mutual intelligence, are more entitled to 
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our admiration than the address of the ape, or the 
fidelity of the dog. ( 

Hence the genius of the dog (if I may be 
permitted to profane this term) is borrowed ; 
the ape has only the appearance of it; and the 
talents of the bearer extend no farther than to 
what regards himself and his associates. But 
the elephant is superior to all the three; for in 
him all their most exalted qualities are united. 
In the ape, the hand is the principal organ of 
address. The trunk of the elephant affords him 
the same means of address as the ape. It serves 
instead of an arm and a hand; and by it he i>- 
enabled to raise and lay hold of small as well as 
of large objects, to carry them to his mouth, to 
place them on his back, to embrace them fast, 
or to throw them at a distance. He has, at the 
same time, the docility of the dog, and, like that 
animal, he is susceptible of gratitude, capable of 
attachment, is easily accustomed to man, submits 
less by force than good treatment, serves him 
with zeal, fidelity, knowledge, &c. In fine, 
the elephant, like the beaver, loves the society 
of his equals, and can make himself to be under- 
stood by them. They arc often observed to as- 
semble together, to disperse, and act in con- 
cert ; and if they receive no mutual edification, 
if they carry on no couimon operation, it must, 
perhaps, be ascribed to the want of Toom and of 
tranquillity; for men have been very anciently 
multiplied in all the countries inhabited by the 
elephant; he is, therefore, perpetually disturbed, 
and is no where a peaceable possessor of suf- 
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lie ient space to establish a secure abode. We 
have seen, that all these advantages are neces- 
sary to unfold the talents of the beaver, and that 
in every place frequented by men, he loses his 
industry, and receives no edification from asso- 
ciating. Every being has its? relative value in 
Nature. To form a just estimation of the ele- 
phant, he must be allowed to possess the sagacity 
of the beaver, the address of the ape, the sentiment 
of the dog, together with the peculiar advan- 
tages of strength, largeness, and long duration of 
life. Neither should we overlook his arms, or 
tusks, which enable him to transfix and conquer 
the lion. We should also consider that the 
earth shakes under his feet ; that with his hand he 
tears up trees * ; that by a push of his body, he 

* Veteres proboscidem elephanti manual appellaverunt. — 
Eadem aliquoties nuramuin e terra tollentem vidi, et ali- 
quando detrahentem arboris raraum, quern viri viginti- 
quatuor fune trahentes ad humum flectere non potueramus ; 
cum solus elephas tribus vicibus motum detrahebat. — 
Vartomannus, upud Gesner. cap. de Elephant o. Silvestres 
elephanti fagos, oleastros, et palmas dentibus subvertunt 
radicitus. — Oppian. Promuscis elephanti naris est qua 
cibum, tam siccum quam hutnidum, ilie capiat, orique perinde 
ac mam admoveat. Arbores etiam eadem complectendo 
evellit ; detiique ea non alio utitur modo nisi ut manu.— 
Aristot. de Partib. Animal, lib. ii. cap. 10. Habet prae- 
terea talem tantamque narem elephantus, ut ea manus vice 
utatur. . . . Suo etiam rectori erigit atque offert, arbores 
quoque eadem prostemit, et quoties immersos per aquam 
ingreditur, ea ipsa edita in sublimi reflat atque respirat. 
Arist. Hist, Anim : lib. ii. cap. 1. The strength of the ele- 
phant is so amazing, that it can only be known from expert* 
ence. # I have seen an elephant carry on his tusks two can- 
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makes a breach in a wall 5 that, though tremen- 
dous in strength, he ; s rendered still more invin- 
cible by his enormous mass, and by the thick- 
ness of his skin ; that he can carry on his back 
an armed tower filled with many warriors ; that 
he works machines, and carries burdens which 
six horses are unable to move ; that to this pro- 
digious strength he adds courage, prudence, 
coolness, and punctual obedience; that he pre- 
serves moderation even when in his most violent 
passions ; that he is constant and impetuous in 
love * ; that, when in anger, he mistakes not 
his friends ; that he never attacks any but those 
who offend him ; that he remembers favours as 
long as injuries; that, having no appetite for 
flesh, he feeds on vegetables alone, and is bora 
an enemy to no living creature; and, in fine, 
that he is universally beloved, because all ani- 
mals respect, and none have any reason to fear 
him. 

Men likewise, in all ages, have had a kind of 
veueration for this first and grandest of terrestrial 
creatures. The ancients regarded him as a mi- 
racle of Nature; and, indeed, he is her highest 

nons, fixed together with cables, each weighing 3,000 pounds, 
which he first raised from the ground, and then carried them 
to the distance of 500 paces. I have also seen an elephant 
draw ships and galleys upon land, in order to set them afloat. 
Voyages de Fr. Pyrard, tom. ii. p. 350. 

* Nec adulteria novere, nec ulla propter foeminas inter se 
prcelia, cseteris animalibus pernicialia, non quia desit illis 
amoris vis, &c. — * PI iru, lib. viii. cap. 5.* Mas quam impleve- 
rit coitu, earn amplius non tangit. — Aristot. Hist. Anim. 
lib. ix. cap. 49. t 
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effort. But they have greatly exaggerated! fnai 
faculties. They have, without hesitation, ascribed 
to him intellectual powers and moral virtues; 
Pliny, iElian, Solinus, Plutarch, and other au^ 
thors of a more modern date, have given to these 
animals rational manners, a n&tural and innatef 
religion *, a kind of daily adoration of the sun 
and moon, the use of ablution before worship* 
a spirit of divination, piety towards heaven and 
their fellow creatures, whom they assist at the ap- 
proach of death, and after their decease bedew 
them with tears, cover them with earth, &c. 
The Indians, prejudiced with the notion of the 
metempsycosis, or transmigration of souls, are still 
persuaded that a body so majestic as that of the 

* Hominum ineligenarum lingiiam elephant! intelligunt. 
— Mtian . lib. iv. cap. 24*. : . . Luna noVa nitescente, audid 
elephantos nalurali quadatn et ineiiabili inteliigentia e siiva> 
ubi panennfur, Vamos recens deeerptos auferre* eosque deinde 
In sublime tollere, ut suspicere, et leviter ramos movere, tan 
quam supplicium quoddam Dea protendentes, ut ipsjs pro* 
pria et benevofa esse vellit. — Milan, lib. iv. cap. 10. E|c- 
phas est animal preximuni humanis sensibus. . . . Quippc 
intellectus ill is sernionis patrii et 'imperiorum obedientia, 
olliciorumqne, qua* dulicerc, memoria, amor is ct glorias yo* 
luptas: imo vero, qua* etiam in homine rara, pro bit as, pru- 
dentia. sequita?, religio quoque siderurn, solisque ac lunaa 
veneratio. A u tores sunt, nitescente luna nova, greges eonun 
descender®; ibique se purificantes $o!emniter aqua circuit- 
spergi, atquc ita solutato sidere, in «ilvaa reverti. . . . Visique 
sunt fessi icgritudinc, lierbas supini in c<elum jacientes, veluti 
tcdlurc precibus allegata . — Pi in. Hist. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 1. 
Se abiuunt et purificant, (ft in adorant solem et lunam.;—— 
Cadaver* sui generis* se(>eliunt.-*Lamentant, J# ratno$ et pulve- 
rem injteiynt supra cadaver. — Sagittas extrahunt tanquam 
Ch ; r :ra| periti. — Plin. Mlian. Solin , Tzctzcs , k c. 
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elephant must be animated with the soul of a 
great man or a king. In Siam *, Laos, Pegu 
.&c., the white elephants are regarded as the living 
pianes of the Indian emperors. Each of these 

♦ M. Constance conducted the ambassador to see the white 
elephant which is so esteemed in India, and has given rise to 
so many wars. lie is very small, and so old that he is all 
wrinkled. Several mandarins are appointed to take care of 
him, and his victuals are served up to him in large golden 
yessels. His. apartment is magnificent, alui the inside of it is 
handsomely gilded. — Premier Voyage du P. ! 'Packard , p. 239. 
In a country house belonging to the king, situated upon the 
river about a league from Siam, I saw a small white elephant, 
which was destined to be successor to the one' in the palace, 
which is said to be three hundred years old. This little ele- 
phant is somewhat larger than an ox, and is attended by 
many mandarins; and, out of respect to him, his mother and 
atil|t are kept along with him. — Idem , p, 273. 

^ When the king of Pegu walks abroad, four white ele- 
phants, adorned with precious stones and ornaments of gold; 
inarch before him. — Recueil des Voyages de la Compagnie dcs 

Jndes de Hollande, tom. iii. p. 43 When the king of 

Pegu gives audience, the four white elephants are presented 
to him, who do him reverence by raising their trunks, open- 
ing their mouths, making three distinct cries, and then kneel- 
ing. When raised, they are led back to their stables, and 
are separately fed in large golden vessels. They are twice 
a day washed with water taken from a silver vessel. . . . 
During the time of their being dressed in this manner, they 
ate under a canopy supported by eight domestics, in order to 
defend them from the heat of the sun. In going to the ves- 
sels which contain their food and water, they are preceded by 
three trumpets, and march with great majesty? regulating 
their steps by music, &c. — Idem . tom. iii. p. 40. White 
elephants are held to be sacred by the natives of Pegu : hav- 
ing learned that' the king of Siam bad two, they sell t ambas- 
sadors offering any price that should be ‘demanded for them. 
But th$ king of Siam would not sell them. Ilis majesty ot 
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animals has a palace, a number of domestics, 
golden vessels filled with the choicest food, mag- 
nificent garments, and they are absolved from all 
labour aud servitude. The emperor is the only 
personage before whom they bow the knee, and 
their salute is returned by the monarch. By all 
these attentions, honours, and marks of respect, 
they are flattered, but not corrupted. This cir- 
cumstance alone should be sufficient to convince 
the Indians, that these animals are not endowed 
with human souls, 

After removing the fabulous credulities of 
antiquity, and the puerile fictions of superstition, 
which still exist, the elephant, even to philoso- 
phers, possesses enough to make him be re- 
garded as a being of the first distinction. He 
deserves to be known and to be studied. We 
shall, therefore, endeavour to write his history 
with impartiality. We shall first consider him 
in a state of Nature, when he is perfectly free 
and independent, and afterwards in a state of 
servitude, when the will of his master is partly 
the motive of his actions. 

In a wild state, elephants are neither san- 
guinary nor ferocious. Their dispositions are 
gentle, and they make not a wrong use of their 
arms or their strength ; for they never exert them 
but in defending themselves, or in protecting 
their companions. Their manners are social j 
for they are seldom seen wandering alone. They 
. * 

Pegu, incensed at tjiis refusal, came with his array, and not 
only carried off the elephants by force, but rendered the 
■thole country tributary to him. — Idem. tom. ii. p. 223. 
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generally march in troops, the oldest keeping 
foremost *, and the next in age bringing up the 
rear. The young arid the feeble are placed in 
the middle. The mothers carry their young 
firmly embraced in their trunks. They observe 
not this order, except in perilous marches, 
when they want to pasture on cultivated fields. 
In the deserts and forests they travel with lew 
precaution, but without separating so far as to 
exceed the possibility of receiving assistance 
from one another. Some of them, however, oc- 
casionally wander, or lag behind the troop ; and 
it is these alone whom the hunters dare attack; 
for a little army is necessary to assail a whole 
troop f ; and they are never vanquished but at 
the expense of several lives. It is even dange- 
rous to do them the smallest injury J ; for they 

* Elephanti gregatim semper ingrediuntur ; ducit agmen 
maxim us natu, cogit setate proximus. Amnes transituri minimos 
prasmittunt, ne majorum incessu aUerente alveum, crescat 
gurgitis alitudo. — Plin . Hist . Nat . lib. viii. cap. 5. 

f I still tremble when I think of the danger to which we 
exposed ourselves in pursuing a wild elephant; for, though 
there were only ten or a dozen of us, the one half of which 
were not well armed, if we could have come up with him, we 
should have been foolish enough to make the attack. We 
thought we might kill him by two or three shot. But I af- 
terwards saw that this business requires two or three hundred 
men. — Voyage de Ouinee, par Guillaume Bosman, pw 430. 

£ Solent elephant! magno numero confertim incedere, ©t 
si quemdam obvium habuerint, vel devitant, vel illi cedunt - y 
at si quemdam injuria afficfere velit, proboscide sublatum in 
terrain dejicet, pedibus dcculcans donee mortflum reli- 
querit. — Leonts Africani Descript. Africft, p. 744. The Ne* 
groes unanimously relate, that the elephants, when they 
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run straight upon the offender, and, though the 
weight of their bodies be great, their steps are so 
long, that they easily overtake the most agile man. 
They then transfix him with their tusks, or, lay- 
ing hold of him with their trunk, throw him 
against a stone, and put an epd to his existence 
by trampling him under their feet. But it is when 
provoked only that they kill men in this manner, 
and never injure those who do not disturb them. 
But as they are extremely suspicious and sensi- 
ble of injuries, it is proper to avoid them ; and the 
travellers who frequent the countries inhabited 
by elephants, kindle fires during the night, and 
beat drums to prevent their approach. When 
they have been once attacked by men, or have 
fallen into a snare, they are said never to forget 
it, but take every opportunity of revenge *, As 

meet any person in the woods, do him no harm, unless 
they are attacked ; but that, when shot at, and not mortally 
wounded, they become extremely furious. — Voyage deGui- 
nee, par Bosnian , p. 245. The wild elephant is provoked to 
pubue a man, and is then caught in a pit-fall. —Journal du 
Voyage de Siam , par I'Abbie de Choisy, p. 242. Those who 
hurt or insult an elephant, should be much on their guard ; 
for these animals do not easily forget injuries, until they ac- 
complish their revenge. — Recueil des Voyages de la Compag - 
nie des Tndcs de Hollande , tom. i. p. 413. 

* We have the authority of a late intelligent observer, Mr. 
Corse, to say that this assertion is not quite correct. A resi- 
dence of more than ten years in Tiperah, a province of Ben- 
gal, where herds of elephants are taken every season, afforded 
Mr. Corse frequent opportunities of observing, not only the 
methods of taking them, but also the habits and manners of 
this noble animal. He has published different accounts re- 
lating to the elephant in the Asiatic Researches, and in the 
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their sens# of smelling is, perhaps, more perfect 
than that of any other animal, the smell of a 


Philosophical Transactions; from which last Work, for th« 
year I79<}, the following fact is extracted : 

“ A female elephart* wan taken with a herd of many 
others, in the year 1*705, by rajah Kishun Maunick, who, 
about six moriths after, gave her to Abdoor Rezab, a man of 
some rarik and consequence in the district. In 1767, the 
rajah sent a force against this Abdoor Rezah, for some re* 
fractory Conduct; who, id hU retreat to the hills, turried her 
loose into the woods, after having used her above two years 
a$ t * riding elephant. In January, 1770, she was retaken 
by the rajah; but in April, 1771, she broke loose from bet 
pickets in a stormy night, and escaped to the hills. On the 
fcJfflBtof December, 1782, she was driven by Mr. Leeke’s ele- 
phant hunters into a keddah ; and, the day following, when 
Mr. Leeke went to see the herd that had been secured, this 
elephant was pointed out to him by the hunters, and particu- 
larly by a driver who had had charge of her for some time, 
and well recollected her. They frequently called to her by 
name, to which she seemed to pay some attention, by imme- 
diately looking towards them When her name Juggut-peaurcc 
was repeated ; nor did she appear like the wild elephants. 
Which were constantly running about the keddah in a rage, 
but seemed perfectly reconciled to her situation. From the 
25th of December to the 13th of January (a space of eight-, 
een days), she never went near enough the outlet (or rootnec) 
to be secured ; from a recollection; perhaps, of what she had 
twice before suffered; Orders, however, had been given not 
to permit her to enter the outlet, had she been so inclined, at 
Mr. Leeke wished to be present when she was taken out of 
the keddah . Oii the 13th of January, 1783, Mr. Leeke went 
out, when there Were only herself, another female, and eight 
young ones remaining in the enclosure. After the other fe«* 
male had been secured by one of the koomkees sent in for that 
purpose, the hunters were ordered to cat! Juggut-pcauree* 
She immediately came to the side of the ditch, Within the en- 
closure ; on which, some of the drivers were desired to carry 
VOL, VII. L 
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man strikes them at a great distance, and they 
can easily follow him by the scent. The ancients. 


in a plantain- tree, the leaves of which she not only took from 
their hands with her trunk, but opened her mouth for them to 
put a leaf into it; which they did, strekiog her, caressing her, 
and calling to her by name. Mr. Leeke, seeing the animal 
so tame, would not permit the hunters to attempt tying her; 
but ordered one of the trained elephants to be brought to her, 
and the driver to take her by the ear and order her to lie 
down. At first, she did not like the koomkee to go near her, 
and retired to a distance, seemingly angry; but when the 
drivers, who were on foot, called to her, she came immedi- 
ately, and •allowed them to stroke and caress her as before ; 
and in a few minutes after permitted the trained females to 
be familiar. A driver from one of these then fastened a rope 
round her body, and instantly jumped on her back ; which at 
the moment she did not like, but was soon reconciled to it. A 
small cord was next fastened round her neck for the driver to 
put his feet in ; svho, seating himself on the neck in the usual 
manner, drove her about the keddah, the same as any of the 
tame elephants. 

" After this, he ordered her to lie down, which she in- 
stantly did ; nor did she rise till she was desired. He fed her 
from his seat, gave her his stick to hold, which she took with 
her trunk and put into her mouth, kept and then returned it, 
as she was directed, and as she formerly had been accustomed 
to do. In short, she was so obedient, that, had there been 
more w ? ild elephants in the keddah to tie, she would have been 
useful in securing them. Mr. Leeke hini9eif then went up, 
took her by the ear, and bade her lie down ; a command she 
instantly obey^.” 

Mr. Corse was himself a witness both of the escape and re- 
taking of one, as related in the following account;. 

t( In June, 1737, Jattra»mungul, a male elephant, taken the 
year before, was travelling in company with some other ele- 
phants, towards Chittigong, laden with a tent and some bag- 
gage for the accommodation of Mr. Buller and myself on the 
journey# Having come upon a tiger's track, which elephants 
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relate,, that the elephants tear the grass off the 
ground upon which the hunters had passed, and 


discover readily by the smell, he took fright and ran off to the 
woods, in spite of the efforts of his driver. On entering the 
wood, the driver saved hynself by springing from the ele- 
phant, and clinging to the branch of a tree, under which he 
was passing : when the elephant had got rid of his driver, he 
soon contrived to shake off his load. As soon as he ran away, 
a trained female was dispatched after him, but could not get up 
in time to prevent his escape : she, however, brought back 
his driver, and the load he had thrown o(£ and we proceeded, 
without any hope of ever seeing him again. 

“ Eighteen months after this when a herd of elephants had 
been taken, and had remained several days in the enclosure, 
till they were enticed into the outlet, there tied, and led out in 
the usual manner, one of the drivers, viewing a male elephant 
very attentively, declared that he resembled the one which 
had run away. This excited the curiosity of every one to go 
and look at him J but when any person came near, the animal 
struck at him with his trunk, and, in every respect, appeared 
as wild and outrageous as any of the other elephants. At 
length, an old hunter, coming up and examining him nar- 
rowly, declared he was the very elephant that had made his 
escape about eighteen months before. 

M Confident of this, he boldly rode up to him on a tame 
elephant, and ordered him to lie down, pulling him by 
the ear atfthe same time. The animal seemed quite taken 
by surprise, and instantly obeyed the woyd of command, with 
as much quickness as the ropes with which he was tied per- 
mitted; uttering at the same time a peculiar shrill squeak 
through his trunk, as he had formerly been knoj^n to do ; by 
which he was immediately recognised by every person who 
had ever been acquainted with this peculiarity. 

" Thus we see that this elephant, for the space of eight or ten 
days, during which he was in the keddah , and even while he 
was tying in the outlet, appeared equally wild and fierce as 
the boldest elephant then taken ; so that he was not even sus- 
pected of having been formerly taken, till he was conducted 

L 2 
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that they hand it about to each other for the 
purpose df receiving information concerning, the 
passage and march of the enemy. These ani- 
mals love the banks of rivers *, deep valleys, and 
shady moist places. They cannot dispense 
with water, which they trouble before they 
drink. They often fill their trunk with water, 
either to carry it to their mouth, or solely for re- 
freshing their nose, and amusing themselves by 
throwing it back into the river, or besprinkling it 
around. They cannot support cold, and like- 
wise suffer by extreme heat. To avoid the ardor 
of the sun’s rays, they retire into the most shady 
recesses of the forests. They frequently take to 
the water: the enormous size of their bodies 
rather aids than retards their swimming j for they 
sink not proportionably so deep as other animals ; 
and the length of their trunk, which they hold 
up in the air, and through which they respire, 
removes from them all apprehensions of being 
drowned. 

Roots, herbs, leaves, and tender wood, are 

from the outlet. The moment, however, he was addressed in 
a commanding tone, the recollection of his former obedience 
seemed to rush upon hint at once ; and, without any difficulty, 
he permitted a driver to be seated on his neck, who in a few 
days made hijp as tractable as ever.” 

These and several other instances which have occurred, 
clearly evince that elephants have not the sagacity to avoid 
a snare into which thev have/ even more than once, fallen. 

'' ■ - W. 

* Elephanti • naturae proprium est roscida ioca et mollia 
6tnare et aquam desiderare, ubi versari rriaxinie studet ; ita 
ut animal palustre nominari posiit. — Mlian,. lib. iv. cap. 2*- 
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their common food. They likewise eat grains 
and fruits. But they disdain flesh and fish*. 
When one of them discovers a plentiful pasture, 
he calls to the others, and invites them to eat 
with him t. As they require a vast quantity of 
forage, they often change their place of pas- 
turing: and, when they come upon cultivated 
fields, they do incredible damage. Their bodies 
being of an enormous weight, they destroy ten 
times more with their feet than they use for food, 
which generally amounts to 150 pounds of grass 
a day ; and, as they always go in troops, they 
lay a whole country waste in a single hour. For 
this reason, the Indians and Negroes use every 
artifice to prevent the approach of these ani- 
mals, or to fright them away. They make great 
noises, and kindle large fires round their culti- 
vated field* But, notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, th$ elephants sometimes pay them a 
visit, drive off the domestic cattle, put the men 
to flight, and, not unfrequently, overturn their 
limber habitations. It is difficult to scare them ; 
and they are not susceptible of fear. Nothing 
can surprise. them, or stop their progress, but ar- 


* The most savage of these animals eat no flesh, but live 
solely upon leaves, branches, and twigs of trees, which they 
break off with their trunk, and even browfe pretty strong 
wood. — Voyage, <k Ff. Vyrari, tom. ii. p. 3(5,7. . 

t Cum eis copters pabula defecerint, radices efljbdiunt, qui- 
bus pascuntur; e quibus primus qui aliquant praedam repere- 
rit, regreditur ut et suos gregales advocct, et in pngd« com- 
tnuaioneni deducat. — • JElian, lib,, ix. cap. 5(5. 
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tificial fires*, or crackers, which the natives 
throw at them, and the sudden and repeated 
noise sometimes induces them to turn back. It 
is not easy to make them separate from each 
other; for they generally act in concert, whether 
they attack, march, or fly. * 

When the females come in season, this attach- 
ment to society yields to a stronger passion. The 
troop separates into pairs, which love had pre- 
viously formed. They unite from choice, steal 
off in quest of retirement, and their march seems 
to be preceded by love, and followed by mo- 
desty; for all their pleasures are accompanied 
with the profoundest mystery. They have never 
been detected in their amours. They anxiously 
avoid the presence or inspection of their neigh- 
bours ; and know, perhaps, better than the hu- 
man race, how to enjoy pleasure in secret, and 
to be entirely occupied with a single object. They 
search for the deepest solitudes of the woods, 
that they may give full vent, without disturb- 
ance or reserve, to all the impulses of Nature f,, 

* When the elephant is enraged, nothing stops his career 
but artificial fires. When fighting, the same means are em- 
ployed to disengage them from the combat. — Relate par 
* Thevenot, tom. iii. p. 133. The Portuguese know no other 
mode of defending themselves against the elephant, but by 
throwing squibs or torches in his eyes. — Voyage ae Veynts, 
p. 89. — In the Mogul empire, elephantsareniadeto combat 
with each other., They fight so obstinately, that- they can 
only be separated by throwing artificial fires between them. 
— Voyage dc Bernier, tom. si. p. 64. 

t Elephanli aolitudines petunt coituri, et precipue sectn 
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■which are lively and durable, in proportion to 
the long interval of abstinence. The female goes 
with young two years * : when impregnated, the 
male abstains; and his season of love returns 
but once in three years. The females produce 
only one young * which, at the moment of 
birth, has teeth J, and is as large as a wild boar. 
There is no appearance, however, of the horns 
or tusks. - Soon after, they begin to shoot ; and, 
at the age of six months, they are several inches 
long§ || . The anifnal is then larger than an ox, 
and the tusks codtinne to grow and enlarge till 
the most advanced age, provided the creature en- 
joys health and liberty ; for it is not to be ima- 


flumina. — Arist. Hist. Anim . lib. 5. cap. 1. Pudore nun- 
(juain nisi in abdito coeunt. — Plin. lib. viii. cap. 5. 

* Mas coitum triennio interposito repetit. Quam gravi- 
dam reddidit, random praeterea tangere nunquam patitur. Ute- 
rwn biennio gerit. — Arist, Hist . Anim. lib. 5. cap. 14* Ele- 
phantus biennio gestatur, propter exuperantiara maghitudi- 
nis. — Idem . de Generat . Aninu lib. iv. cap. 10. 

t Quae maxima inter animalia sunt, ca singulos pariuut, 
ut elepbas, camelus, equns. — Ibid . lib. iv. cap. 4. 

t ^tatim cum natus est elephantus dentes habet, quanquam 
grander illos (denies) non illico conspicuos obtinet. — Ibid . 
lib. ii. cap. 5. 

§ Thomas Lopes, apud Gesnerum, cap. de Elephanto. 

|| Mr.. Corse informs us, that the first, or milk tusks of an 
elephant, never grow to any considerable size, but are shed 
between the first and second year, when not two inches in 
length. The time when they cut the gurtt varied fconsidcr- 
ably. Sometimes a young elephant has his tusks at five 
months old, and sometimes not till seven. • E/en in a foetus, 
which has arrived at its full size, these deciduous tusks tfce 
formed. W \ 
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gined what changes may be introduced into the 
temperament and habits of the elephant hy sla- 
very and unnatural food. They are easily tapied,, 
instructed, and rendered submissive ; and, as they 
are stronger and more intelligent than any other 
animal, their service is more. ready, more exten- 
sive, and more useful. But the disgust arising 
from their situation is probably never eradicated : 
for, though they feel, from time to time, the 
most lively impressions of love, they neither in- 
termix nor produce in a domestic state. Their 
constrained passion degenerates into fury. Being 
unable to gratify themselves without witnesses, 
they fret, lose patience, and, at last, their indig- 
nation becomes so violent, that the strongest 
chains, and fetters of every kind, are necessary 
to repress their movements, and to allay their 
rage. Hence they differ from all other domestic 
animals, who are managed by men as if they 
had np will of their own. They are not of the 
number of those born slaves, which we propa- 
gate, mutilate, or multiply, purely to answer our 
own purposes. Here the individual alo.ne is a 
slave. The species remain independent, n n d uni- 
formly refuse to augment the stores of their 
tyrants. This circumstance shows the elephant 
to be endowed with sentiments superior to* the 
nature pf common brutes. Tfo feel tl^e most 
ardent passion, and, at the same time, to deny 
gratification of it; to experience all the fury 
of love, and not to transgress; the laws pf mo- 
desty; are, perhaps, the highest efforts of human 
vfkue ; and yet, in these majestic animals, they 
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fire only common nnd uniform exertions. The 
indignation they feel, because they cannot be 
gratified in secret, becomes stronger than the 
passion of love, suspends and destroys the effects 
of it, and, at the same time, excites that fury, 
which, during these paroxysms, renders them 
more dangerous than any wild animal. 

We are inclined, were it possible, to doubt of 
this fact ; but all naturalists, historians, and tra- 
vellers, concur in assuring us, that the elephants 
never produce in a domestic state*. The 
princes of India keep great numbers of elephants; 
and, after many fruitless attempts to multiply 
them like other domestic animals, they found it 
necessary to separate the males from the females, 
in order to diminish the frequency of those in- 
effectual ardours, which are always accompanied 
with fury. Hence there are no domestic ele- 
phants which have not formerly been wild; 
and the manner of taking, taming, and render- 
ing them submissive |, merits particular atten- 

* It is remarkable, that the male never covers the female, 
though she indicates the strongest mark of desire, in situations 
where they may be exposed to the observation of men. — 
Voyage de Fr. Teytard, p. 3 57. The elephants never couple 
but in secret, and produce only one at a birth. — Cosmographie 
flu Levant P nr Tbevot, p. 70. 

t I wept to see the grand hunting of the elephants, which 
was performed in the following manner : The king sent a 
great number of women into the woods j and, when the re- 
port was brought that they had discovered a troop of ele- 
phants, he difpatched thirty or forty thousand men, who 
made a large circle round the place. They posted themselves 
in fours, at the distance of twenty or twenty-five feet from 
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tion. In the midst of the forest, and in the 
neighbourhood of places frequented by the ele- 
phants, a spot is chosen, and surrounded with 
strong pallisades. The largest trees of the wood 
serve as the principal stakes, to which are fixed 
cross bars that support the other stakes. A large 
opening is left, through which the elephant may 
enter i and over this door there is a trap, or ra- 

cach other, and at every station they kindled a fire, which 
was raised about three feet above the surface of the earth. 
There was another circle composed of elephants trained to 
war, distant from one another about a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty paces; and, in such places as the wild elephants 
might most easily efcape, the war elephants were posted 
closer. There were cannons in several places, which are dis- 
charged when the wild elephants attempt to force a passage ; 
for they are terrified at fire. This circle is daily diminished, 
and at last becomes so small, that the fires are not above five 
or six paces distant. As the elephants hear a great noise all 
round them, they dare not fly, though it is not uncommon for 
some of them to make their escape ; for I was told that ten of 
them got off in one day. When the hunters want to seize 
them, they are made to enter a place surrounded with stakes, 
where there are also some trees, between which a man can 
easily pass. There is another circle of war elephants and 
soldiers, into which some men enter mounted on elephants, 
who are extremely dexterous in throwing ropes round the 
liind-Iegs of these animals. When fixed in this manner, the 
elephant is put between two tame elephants, and a third 
one is appointed to push him behind in such a manner, as 
obliges him tb go forward; and, When, he grows mischievous, 
the others give him blows with their trunks. He is then led 
off into captivity ; apid the others are setaed ih the same mah- 
ner. I saw ten of* them taken. Th£ king was present, and 
gave every necessary order. — j Motion At la I'Akhamdc 
dt Ml Chevalier dc Chaumnt a Id Covr dn Hoi de Siam, 
p 9!> 
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ther it receives a strong bar, which is shut after 
the animal passes. To draw him into this en- 
closure, the hunters go in quest of him ; they 
carry along with them into the forest a tamed 
female in season ; and, when they imagine them- 
selves to be near enough to be heard, her go- 
vernor makes her utter the cry of love. The wild 
male instantly replies, and hastens to join her. 
She is then made to march towards the enclo- 
sure, repeating the cry from time to time. She 
arrives first ; and the male, following her by the 
scent, enters by the same port. As soon as he 
perceives the hunters, and sees himself sur- 
rounded, his ardour vanishes, afid is changed into 
fury. Ropes and fetters are thrown round his 
legs and trunk. Two or three tamed ele- 
phants, conducted by men expert in that busi- 
ness, are brought to him, and they endeavour to 
fix him to one of these animals. In fine, by ad- 
dress, by force, by torture, and by caresses, he is 
tamed in a few days. I will not enter into a 
more particular detail, but content myself with 
quoting from those travellers who have been 
eye-witnesses of the hunting of elephants *f, 

* At a quarter of a league from Luovo, there is a kind$bf 
large amphitheatre, of a rectangular figure, surrounded with 
high terrace walls, upon which the spectators are placed. 
Within these walls, there is a pallisade of strong posts fixed 
* n tb* gf^ond, behind which the hunters retire when pursued 
by the 4tfraged| elephants. A large opening is left on the 
side next the fields, ajad. opposite to it, next the city, there is 
a smaller one, which leads to a narrow alley, through which 
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which differs in different countries, and accord* 
ing to the strength and dexterity of the people 

an elephant can pass with difficulty, and this alley terminates 
in a large shade, where the operation of taming is finished. 

When the day destined for the chase arrives, the hunters 
enter the woods, mounted on female elephants trained to this 
exercise. The men co\er themselves with leaves of trees, to 
prevent their being observed by the wild elephants. When 
they have advanced into the forests, and think that some ele- 
phants may be in the neighbourhood, they make the females 
utter certain cries, fitted to allure the males, who instantly 
reply by frightful roarings. Then the hunters, when they 
perceive the elephants at a proper distance, return, and lead 
the females gently back toward the amphitheatre above de- 
scribed* The wild elephants never fail to follow. The male, 
which we saw tamed, entered the enclosure spontaneously 
along with the females, and the passage was immediately 
shut. The females continued their march across the amphi- 
theatre, and filed off one by one into the narrow alley at the 
other end. The wild elephant, who had followed them all 
along, stopt at the entrance of this defifo. Every method 
was tried to make him enter. The females, who were now 
beyond the alley, were made to cry. Some Siamese irritated 
him, by clapping their hands, and crying pat, pqt. Others 
seize him with long poles armed with sharp points; and, 
when pursued, they slip through between the posts, and con- 
cealthemselves behind the paltisade, which the elephant can- 
not surmount. Lastly, after having pursued several hunters 
in vain, he singles out one, whom he sets upon with extreme 
fary. This man runs into the narrow alley* and the elephant 
follows him. But he no sooner enters, than he perceives him- 
self to be in a snare ; for the man escapes, and two portcul- 
lises, one before and another behind, are instantly let fall ; 
so that, being unable either to advance or retreat* the animal, 
makes the most astonishing efforts, and raises the n*ost hide- 
ous cries. The hunters endeavour to sooth him by throwing 
pails of water on his body, by rubbing him with leaves* by 
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who make war against them j for, instead of 
making, like the king of Siam, walls, terraces. 


pouring oil upon bis ears, and by bringing to him tamed 
elephants, both male and female, who caress him with their 
trunks. They fix ropes, however, round his body and hind- 
legs, to enable them to drag him out, and they continue to 
throw water on his trunk and body, in order to refresh him. 
In fine, a tamed elephant, accustomed to instruct noviciates, 
is made to approach him. The former is mounted by a ser- 
vant, who makes the animal advance and retire, to show the 
wild elephant that he has nothing to fear, and that he may 
go out. The port is then opened, and he follows his neigh- 
bour to the end of the alley. When there, two elephants ant 
tied, one to each side of him, another marches before, leads 
him in the way they want him to go, while a third pushes him 
behind with its head, till they arrive at a kind of shade, where 
he is tied to a large post, which turns round like the capstan 
of a ship. There he is left till next day, to allow his rage to 
subside. But, while lie frets around this post, a Bramin, one 
of those Indian priests who are extremely numerous in Siam, 
dressed in white, approaches the animal, mounted on f ait 
elephant, turns gently round him, and bedews him with a 
consecrated water, which the priest carries in a golden vessel. 
They believe that, by this ceremony, the elephant loses hi» 
natural ferocity, and is rendered fit for the king's service. 
Next day, he walks along with his enslaved neighbours; and, 
at the end of fifteen days, he is completely tamed .— Prcmtr 
Voyage du P. Tachard , p. 298. 

They had no sooner alighted from their horses, and mounted 
the elephants which were prepared for them, than the king 
appeared, accompanied with a great number of mandarins, 
riding on elephants of war. They all proceeded about a 
league into the wood, when they arrived at the place where 
the wild elephants were enclosed. <JThis was a square park, 
of three or four hundred geometrical paces, the sides cf 
which were fenced with large stakes;, in which, however, 
considerable openings were left at certain distances. It con- 
tained fourteen large elephants. As soon as the royal train 
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pallisades, parks, and vast enclosures, the pocw 
Negroes content themselves with the most simple 


arrived, a circle was formed, consisting of a hundred wa f 
elephants, which were placed round the park to prevent ther 
wild one* from forcing through the pallisades. We were sta- 
tioned behind this fence, near the king. A dozen of the 
strongest tame elephants were pushed into the park, each of 
them being mounted by two men, furnished with large ropes 
and nooses, the ends of which were fixed to the elephants 
they rode. They first ran against the elephant they wished to 
seize, who, seeing himself pursued, endeavoured to force the 
barrier and make his escape. But the whole was blockaded 
by the war elephants, who pushed him back; and, in his 
course, the hunters, mounted on the tame elephants, threw 
their nooses so dexterously upon the spots where it behoved 
the animal to place his feet, that the whole were seized in the 
space of an hour. Each elephant was then bound with ropes, 
and two tame ones placed on each side of him, by means of 
which he is tamed in fifteen days. — Idem, p. 340. 

A few days after, we had the pleasure of being present at 
th^ hunting of elephants. The Siamese are very dexterous- 
at this species of hunting, which they have several modes of 
performing. The easiest, and not the least entertaining, is 
executed by means of the female elephants. When a female 
is in season, she is conducted to the forest of Luovo. Her 
guide rides on her back, and covers himself with leaves, to 
prevent his being perceived hy the wild elephants. The 
cries of the tame female, which she never fails to set up 
upon a certain signal given by the guide, collect all the ele- 
phants within the reach of hearing, who soon follow her. The 
guide, taking advantage of their mutual cries, returns slowly 
towards Luovo with all his train, and enters an enclosure 
made of large stakes, about a quarter of a league from the 
city, and pretty neat* the # forest. A great troop of elephants 
were, in this manner, brought together; but on6 of them 
only was large, and i; was very difficult to seize and to tame 
him. — The guide who conducted the female, went out of the 
enclosure by a narrow passage in the form of an alley, and 
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artifices. They dig J, in the places where the 
elephants are supposed to pass, ditches so deep. 


about the length of an elephant. Each end of this alley was 
provided with a portcullis, which was easily raised or let 
down. All the young elephants followed the female at dif- 
ferent times. But a .passage so narrow alarmed the large 
one, who always drew back. The female was made to re* 
turn several times; he uniformly followed her to the port; 
but, as if he foresaw his loss of liberty, he would never pass. 
Several Siamese, who were in the park, then advanced and ‘ 
endeavoured to force him, by goading him with sharp pointed 
poles. The elephant, being enraged by this treatment, pur- 
sued them with such fury and quickness, that not one of 
them would have escaped, had they not nimbly retired be 
hind the stakes of the pallisade, against which the ferocious 
creature broke its large tusks three or four times. In the 
heat of the pursuit, one of those who attacked him most 
briskly, and who was most keenly pursued, rau into the alley, 
which the elephant entered in order to kill him. But the 
animal no sooner fell into the snare, than the Siamese es- 
caped by a small passage, and the two portcullises were in- 
stantly let down. The elephant struggled much; but he 
found hiofcelf obliged to remain in his prison. To appease 
him they threw pailfuls of water on his body. Ropes, how- 
ever, were put round his legs and neck. After being fatigued 
for some time, be Was brought out by means of two tame 
elephants, who drew him forward with ropes, while other two 
pushed him behind, till he was fixed to a large post, round 
which he could only turn, it an hour after he became so 
tractable, that a Siamese mounted on his back; and next day, 
he was let loose, and conducted to the stables along with the 
others. — * Second Voyage du P. Tachard , p. 352. 

t Tor a particular account of elephant hunting, see Bruce’s 
Travels, and the Asiatic Annual Register for 1804*. The mode 
of securing the wild elephants for domestic purposes, is amply 
detailed, by Mr. Corse, in the Asiatic Researches. 

. nr. 

t Though these animals be large and savage, great num* 
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that, after falling into them, there is no possibility 
of getting oat. 

The elephant, when tatnedj becomes the most 


bers of them are taken in ^Ethiopia by the following stra- 
tagem: in the thickest parts of the forest, where the ele- 
phants retire during the night, an enclosure is made of stakes, 
interlaced with large branches in which a small opening is 
left, which has a door lying flat On the ground. When the 
elephant enters, the hunters, from the top of a tree, draw up 
the door by means of a rope. They then descend and slay 
the animal with arrows. But if, by accident, they miss their 
aim, and the creature escapes from the enclosure, he kills 
every man he meets. — Udjriquc de Marmot , tom. i. p. 59* 
There are different modes of hunting elephants. In some 
places, caltrops are spread on the ground, by means of which 
the animals fall into ditches, from whence, after being pro- 
perly entangled, they are easily drawn out. In others, a 
tame female is led into a narrow defile, and allures the male 
to approach by ber cries. When he arrives, the hunters 
shut him up by barriers, which they have in readiness for 
the purpose; and though he finds the female on her back, he 
Populates with her, contrary to the practice of other quadru- 
peds. After this, he endeavours to retire. But, while he 
goes about in quest of an outlet, the hunters, who are upon 
a wall, or some elevated situation, throw ropes and chains of 
different dimensions, by which they so entangle his trunk and 
the rest of his body, that they can approach him without 
danger; and, after taking some necessary precautions, they carry 
him off, accompanied with two tame elephants, to show him 
a proper example, or to chastise him if he rebels.— -There 
are many other methods of hunting elephants; for every 
coontry has its own mode. — Relation d $ nn Voyage par The - 
vemot, tom. iii. p. 131; The inhabitants of Ceylon dig pretty 
deep ditches, which they cover with thin planks and straw. 
During the night, the elephants having no suspicion of the 
deceit, come upon the planks, and fall into the ditch, from 
which they are unable to escape, but would infallibly perish 
by hunger, ifvictuals were not brought to them by slaves, to 
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gentle and most obedient of all domestic animals, 
lie is so fond of his keeper, that he caresses him, 
and anticipates his commands, by foreseeing 
every thing that will please him. He soon learns 
to comprehend signs, and even to understand the 
expression of sounds. lie distinguishes the tones 
of command, of anger, or of approbation, and 
regulates his actions accordingly. He never 
mistakes the voice of his master. He receives 
his orders with attention, executes them with 
prudence and eagerness, but without any degree 
of precipitation; for li is movements are always 


whom they gradually become accustomed, and at last are 
rendered so tame, that they are brought to Goa, and other 
adjacent countries, to gain their own livelihood and that of 
their masters. — Divers Mtmoires touchant les Indes Orientates , 
premier discoars , tom. n* p. $57 .—Recite i l des Voyages de la 
Compagnie des Indes , Amst. 17 11. As the Europeans give a 
high price for elephants’ teeth, the love of gain arms the 
Negroes perpetually against these animals. For this species 
of hunting they sometimes assemble in great bodies, with 
their arrows and davts. But the most common and most suc- 
cessful method is that of digging ditches in the woods, because 
they are never deceived in distinguishing the track of the 
elephant! — There are two methods of taking these animals, 
either by digging ditches and covering them with the branched 
of trees, into which the creatures inadvertently fall, or by 
bunting them, which is performed in the following manner. 
In the island of Ceylon, where the elephants are very nume- 
rbus, the hunters keep female elephants, which they call 
<dia$ t As Soon as they learn that there are wild elephants in 
an y. place; they repair thither, accompanied with two of 
these alias, which, whenever a male is discovered, they let 
loose. The females come up on each side of* him, and keep* 
mg him in the middle, squeeze him so hard that he cannot 
escape. — Voyage d y Orient, du I\ Philippe de la tree- saint e 
Print tc, p. 361. 

VOL. VH. M 
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measured, and his character seems to partake of 
the gravity of his mass. He easily learns to 
bend his knees for the accommodation of those 
who mount him. His friends he caresses with 
his trunk, salutes with it such people as are 
pointed out to him, uses it for raising burdens, 
and assists iu loading himself. He allows him- 
self to he clothed, and seems to have a pleasure 
in being covered with gilded harness and brilliant 
housings. He is employed in drawing chariots *, 
ploughs, waggons, &c. He draws equally, aud 
never turns restive, provided he is not insulted 
with improper chastisement, and the people who 
labour with him have the air of being pleased 
with the manner in which he employs his 
strength. The man who conducts the animal 
generally rides on his neck, and uses an iron 
rodj", hooked at the end, or a bodkin, with which 

* I was an eye witness to the following facts. At Goa, 
♦ there are always *on.e elephants employed in the building of 
ihipv I one tiny \\; at to the side of the river, near which a 
large h:i ;* >vr.* l.Mhlmg in the city of Goa, where there is a 
large area tilled with beams for that purpose. Some men tie 
the end- of the heaviest beams with a rope, which is handed 
to an elephant, who carries it to his mouth, and after twisting 
it round his trunk, draws it, without any conductor, to the 
place where the ship is building, though it bad only once 
been pointed out to him. He sometimes drew beams so 
large, that more than twenty men would have been unable to 
move. But what surprised me still more, when other beams 
obstructed the road, he elevated the ends of his own beams, 
that they might run easily over those which lay in bis way. 
Could the most enlightened man do more ? — Voyage d' Orient, 
du P, Philippe <k la tres-siintc Trinite, p. 367. 

f The conductor rides on the elephant's neck, and uses no 
bridle, reins, or any kind of stimulus, but only a large iron 
rod, sharp and hooked at the end, with which he spurs on the 
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he pricks the head or sides of the ears, in order 
to push the creature forward, or to make him 
turn. But words are generally sufficient *, espe- 
cially if the animal has had time to acquire a 
complete acquaintance with his conductor, aud 
to put entire confidence in him. The attach* 
inent of the elephant becomes sometimes so 
strong, and his affection so warm and durable, 
that he has been known to die of sorrow, when, 
in a paroxysm of rage, he had killed his guide t. 

Though the elephant produces but a single 
young one in two or three years, the species is 
very numerous. The prolific powers of animals 
are proportioned to the shortness of their lives. 
In elephants the duration of life compensates 
their sterility; and, if it be true that they live 
two centuries, and can propagate till they are 
one hundred and twenty years old, each couple 
may produce forty in this period. Besides, as 
they have nothing to fear from other animals. 


animal, and likewise directs the Way, by pricking his ears,mun- 
*!e, and other places that have most sensibility. This rod, which 
would kill any other animal, is hardly sufficient to make an 
impression on the skin of the elephant, or to keep him in sub- 
jection when irritated. — Voyage de Pietro della Valle, tom. iv. 
P- 247. Two servants, the one mounted on the neck, and 
the other on the crupper, manage the elephant, by means of 
* large iron hook. — Premier Voyage du P. Tachard, p. 273. 

* Non fteeno aut habenis aut aliis vinculis regitur bellua, 
*ed insidentis voci obseijuitur. — Vartoman. apud Getner, cap . 
de Elephanto, 

t Quidam iracundia permotus cum ceisorem suum oceidis* 
wt. tam valde desideravit, ut, peenitudine el mcerore conf*o« 
tus, obierit. — . Arrian ut in Indicts. 

M 2 
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and are taken with much difficulty and hazard 
by men, the species is easily supported, and is 
generally diffused over all the southern regions of 
Africa and Asia. Elephants abound in Ceylon *, 
in the Mogul empire t, in Bengal J, in Siam §, 
in Pegu H, and in all the other territories of In- 
dia. They are, perhaps, still more numerous 
in all the southern regions of Africa, except cer- 
tain cantons which they have abandoned, be- 

* In Ceylon there are many elephants, whose teeth bring 
much riches to the inhabitants. — Voyage de Fr. Ptyrard. 
tom. ii. p. 151. There are vast numbers of elephants in 
India, most of which are brought from the island of Ceylon. 

— t r °y a g e d € Boullaj/e-le-Oouz, p. 250. At Deli, as well as 
other parts of India, there are difierent kinds of elephants; 
but those brought from Ceylon are preferred to all the rest. 

— Relation d'un Voyage, par Thevenot , tom. iii. p. 131. In 
the island of Ceylon there are many elephants, and they 
are more generous and noble than those of other countries. — * 
Voyaged* Orient, du P. Philippe , p. 83 1. — Rcateil des Voyages 
qui ont servi a I’Etablisscment de la Compagnic des Indes de 
Holland . Les Voyages de Tavernier , tom. iii. p. 237. 

f Voyage de Fr. Bernier au Mogul, tom. ii. p, 64; Voy- 
age dc Feynes a la Chine, p. 83 ; Relation d’un Voyage, 
par Thevenot, tom. iii. p. 131 ; Voyage d ’Edward Terei, aux 
Indes Orientates, p. 15. 

X The country of Bengal abounds in elephants; and it is 
from thence they are conveyed to the other parts of India.— 
Voyage de Fr. Peyrard, tom. i. p. 353. 

§ M. de Constance informed me, that the king of Siam 
had twenty thousand elephants in his dominions, without 
reckoning those that are wild, and live in the woods and 
mountains, of which, fifty, sixty, and even eighty, are some- 
times taken at a single hunting match. — Premier Voyage du 
P. Tachard , p. £38. 

|| Recueil des Voyages dc la Compagnie des Indes.-— Voy- 
age de Vander Hagen, tom. iii. p. 40, &c. 
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cause they are totally occupied by men. Ele- 
phants are faithful to their country, and never 
change their climate ; for though they can live 
in temperate regions, yet they appear not to 
have ever attempted to establish themselves, or 
even to travel into these climates. They were 
formerly unknown in Europe. Homer, though 
he mentions ivory* * * § , seems not to have been ac- 
quainted with -the animal by which that sub- 
stance is produced. Alexander the Great was 
the first European who ever mounted an ele- 
phant f. Those which he took from Porus, he 
caused to he brought to Greece; and they were, 
perhaps, the same which Pyrrhus |, several years 
after, employed against the Romans in theTaren- 
tine war, and with which Curius came trium- 
phant into Rome. Annibal afterwards trans- 
ported elephants from Africa, made them pass 
the Alps, and conducted them almost to the 
gates of Rome. 

The Ind inns, from a period beyond the records 
ol history, have employed elephants in war§. 

* Herodotus is the most ancient author who mentions ivory 
to have been a matter derived from elephants* teeth. — 
Vtd. PI in. Hist, Nat . lib. viii. cap, 3. 

t Elephantes ex Kuropieia primus Alexander lnibuit, cum 
subegisset Porum. — Pausanias, in Atticis, 

t Manius Curius Dentatus, victo Pyrrho, primum in trium- 
plto elephautum duxit . — Seneca de B rev it ate Viue, cap. J3. 

§ l 4 rom time immemorial, the kings of Ceylon, of Pegu, 
and of Aracan, have used elephants in wars. Naked sabres 
were tied to their trunks, and on their backs were fixed small 
"ooden castles, which contained five or six men armed with 
J^cliusand other weapons. They contribute greatly to dis«* 
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Among those undisciplined nations, the elephants 
formed their best troop j and, as long as steel 
weapons alone were employed, they generally 
decided the fate of battles. We learn from his- 
tory, however, that the Greeks and Romans 
were soon accustomed to these monsters of war. 
They opened their ranks to let them pass, and 
directed all their weapons, not against the ani* 
mals, but their conductors, who used all their ef- 
forts to turn and appease those- which had sepa- 
rated from the rest of the troop. Now that fire 
has become the element of war, and the chief 
instrument of death, elephants, which are terri- 
fied both at the noise and flame*, would be 
more dangerous than useful in our combats. 
The Indian kings still arm elephants in their 
w’ars; but this practice is designed more for 
show than utility. One advantage, however, is 
derived from them. Like every other military 
order, they serve the purpose of enslaving their 
equals, and are, accordingly, used in taming the 
wild elephants. The most powerful monarchs of 
India have not now above 200 war elephants t. 

order the enemy ; but they are easily terrified by the sight 
of fire. — Recucil < Us Voyage .1 de la Compagnie des Index, 
tom. vii. — Voyage de Schonten, p. 32. 

* The elephants aie afraid of fire; and, therefore, since 
the use of fire-arms, these animals are of no valuo in war. 
Some of those brought from Ceylon are not so dastardly ; 
but it is only after being daily accustomed to the firing ol 
guns, and to having crackers thrown among their feet.-" 
Voyage de Fr. Bernier, tom- »>• P- 65. 

t Few people in India have elephants. Even their noble* 
have not many ;* and the Great Mogul keeps not above five 
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They keep many others for tiie purposes of la- 
bour, and for transporting their women in large 
cages covered with foliage. It is a very safe 
mode of riding; for the elephant never stumbles: 
but to be accustomed to his brisk and swinging 
movements, requires time and practice. The 
neck is the best seat; for there the succussions 
are not so hard as on the shoulders, back, or 
crupper. But for the purposes of war or of hunt- 
ing, each elephant is always mounted by several 
men*. The conductor rides astraddle on their 
neck, and the hunters or combatants sit on the 
other parts of the body. 

In those happy regions where cannon, and 
other murdering engines, are imperfectly known, 
they still fight with elephants t. At Cochin, 

hundred for his household, and for transporting his baggage 
and women, in wattled cages or baskets. 1 have been assured, 
that he has not above two hundred war elephants, part of * 
which are employed in carrying small pieces of artillery. — 
Relation d'un Voyage, par Thevatnt, torn. iii. p. 1"'J. 

* Of all animals, the elephant is the most serviceabV in 
war; for he can easily earn tour men armed with nnukets, 
hows, or spears. — Recucii ties l • yaget de la Co-up. dex hides 
de Ilollande.-- Second Voyage de Vanda- Hagen, tom. ii. p.53. 

t When the elephants are led to war, they serve two por- 
poses; fur they either carry small wooden towers, ft «m the 
top of which some soldiers fight, or they have sword- hxed to 
their trunks with iron chains, and in this mauner they are let 
loose against the enemy, whom they assail with courage, and 
would unquestionably cut to pieces, if they were not repelled 
fy spears, which throw out fire; for, at elephants are terrified 
a t fire, this artifice is employed to p-e them to flight.— 
Voyage d' Orient, par Ic V. Philipp:, p. s d;. 
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and other parts of Malabar*, horses arc not; 
used, and all the warriors who tight not on foot 
are mounted on elephants. The practice is 
nearly the same in Tonquinf, SiamJ, and 
Pegu, where the king and great lords always 
ride upon elephants. At festivals, they are pre- 
ceded and followed by a numerous train of these 
animals, pompously adorned with pieces of shin- 
ing metal, and covered with rich stuffs. Their 
tusks are ornamented with rings of gold and 
silver § ; their ears and cheeks are painted ; they 


In Cochin, as well as in other parts of Malabar, no 
horses are used in war. Those who fight not on foot, are 
mounted on elephants, of which there are great numbers in 
♦he mountains ; and these mountain elephants arc the largest 
in India. — Relation d'un Voyage, par Thevcnot, tom. iii. 
p. 2*31. 

f In the kingdom of Tonquin, the women of rank generally 
ride upon elephants, so very tall and massy, that they can 
carry, without any danger, a tower with six men in it, beside 
the conductor on their neck. — II Gcnio Vacant c del Conte 
Aurelia deg/i Anzi, tom. i. p. 2H2. 

X See Le Journal du Voyage dc PAbbe de Choisy, p. 212. 

§ We have seen elephant* \vho>e tteth were extremely 
large and beautiful. In some, they are more than four feet 
long, and garnished with rings of gold, silver, and copper., — 
Premier Voyage du P. Packard t p. 273. The grandeur of 
the princes consists in the number of elephants they are able 
to keep, which is the chief source of their expense. The 
fircat Mogul has several thousands of them. The king of 
Madura, the lords of Narzinga and of Bisnnger, and the kings 
of Naires and of Mansul, have several hundreds, which they 
distinguish into three classes. The largest are destined for 
Ihe service of the # prince. Their harness is extremely rich. 
They are covered with cloth embroidered with gold, and 
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pre crowned with garlands; and a number of 
little bells are fixed to different parts of their 
body. They seem to delight in rich attire ; for 
they are cheerful and caressing in proportion to 
the number of their ornaments. But it is only 
in the southern parts of India where the ele- 
phants have acquired this degree of polish*. 
In Africa, it is with difficulty that they can be 
tamed f. The Asiatics, who have been very 
anciently civilized, made the education of the 
elephant a kind of art, and have instructed and 
modified him according to their own manners. 
But, of all the African nations, the Carthagi- 
nians alone formerly trained the elephants to 
war ; because, at the splendid period of their re- 
public, they were perhaps the most civilized 
people of the East. There are now no wild ele- 
phants in all that part of Africa on this side of 
Mount Atlas. There are even few beyond these 
mountains, till we arrive at the river Senegal. 
But they are numerous in Senegal J, in Gui- 

ptuilded with pearls. Their teeth are adorned with fine gold 
and silver, and sometimes with diamonds. Those of a middle 
size are employed in war; and the least are used for common 
labour. — Voyage du P, Vincent Marie de £t. Catherine de 
Sicnne, chap. xi. 

* In the northern part of India they have a small kind of 
elephant, from five to six feet iu height, which is much used 
about the court. W. 

f The inhabitants of Congo have not the art of taming ele- 
phants, which .are very mischievous, take crocodiles with their 
trunks, and throw them to a great distance. — 11 Genio Fag, 
del Conte Aurelio, tom. ii. p. 473. 

} The elephants, of which I daily saw great numbers along 
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nea*, in Congo f, on the Teeth Coast J, in the 
countries of Anta §, Acra, Benin, and all the 

the banks of the river Senegal, no longer astonish me. On 
the 5th day of November, I walked into the woods opposite 
to the village of Dagana, where I found a number of their 
fresh tracks, which I followed near two leagues, and at last 
discovered five of these animals; three of' them lay wallowing, 
like hogs, in their own soil, and the fourth was standing with 
its cub, eating the branches of an acacia tree, which they had 
broken off. By comparing the animal with the height of the 
tree, I perceived that its crupper was at least eleven or twelve 
feet high, and its tusks near three feet long. Though my 
presence did not disturb them, I thought it proper to retire. 
In pursuing my route, 1 met with the impressions of their feet, 
which measured near a foot and a half in diameter. Their 
dung, which resembled that of a horse, formed balls seven or 
eight inches in diameter. — Voyage au Senega 1, par 31. Adun- 
son, p. 75. See also Voyage de la Mairc, p.97. 

* Voyage de Guinee, par Bosnian, p. 243. 

f In the province of Pamba, which belongs to the kingdom 
of Congo, there are many elephants, on account of the num- 
ber of rivers and forests with which that country abounds. — 
Drakes Voyages. See likewise, in the Dutch Collection of 
East India Voyages, Le Voyage de Vandcr Brocck, tom. ii, 
p, 3H); and II Genio Vaganle del Conte Aurelio, tom. ii. 
p. 473. 

t .The first country where elephants are frequent is that park 
of the coast called by the Flemish Tand-kustv r Teeth Coast, on 
account of the number of elephants’ teeth, of which the 
natives make a lucrative traffic. Towards the Gold Coast, 
and in the countries of A wine, Jaumore, Eguira, Abocro£, 
Ancober, and Axim, many elephants are daily slain ; and, the 
more any country is desert and uninhabited, it is proportion- 
ally more frequented by elephants and other savage animal* 
— Voyage de Guinee , par Guil. Bosman, p. 244. 

§ The country of Anta likewise abounds in elephants; for 
many of them are not only killed on the main land, but they 
daily come down to the sea-coast, and under our forts*, from 
whiclnour people descry them, and make great ravages upon 
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other southern territories of Africa*, as far as 
those whicn are terminated by the Cape of Good 
Hope; except some well inhabited provinces, 
such as Fidaf, Ardra, &c. We even find them 
in AbyssiniaJ, in Ethiopia §, in Nigri- 

them. From Anta to Acra, very few are found, but in the 
places mentioned above, because the countries between Anta 
and Acra have been a long time tolerably peopled, except that 
of Fetu, which, for five or six years, has been almost deserted, 
and the elephants, for that reason, have taken it into their 
possession. On the coast of Acra, vast numbers are annually 
slain; because in these districts there is much desert and un* 

inhabited land In the country of Benin, as well as ou 

the Riode Calbari, Camerones, and other adjacent rivers and 
countries, these animals are so numerous, that it is difficult to 
conceive how the natives can or dare live in them. — Voyage 
de Gurnee, par Guil. Bosman, p. 24>fi. 

* Below the Bay of St. Helen's, the country is divided into 
two portions by the Elephant river, which has received its 
name from the elephants, who love running waters, and are 
found in great numbers upon their banks. — Descript . du Cap 
de Bonne Esperance , par Kolbc, tom. i. p. 114; tom. iii. p. 12. 

f There are no elephants in Ardra, nor in Fida, though, iii 
my time, one was killed there. But the Negroes affirm, that 
such an event had not happened for sixty years before. I, 
therefore, imagine that this animal had wandered thither from 
some other country — Voyage de Guince , par Bosman, p. 2t5, 

X See Voyage flistorique d’Abyssinie du P. Lobo, torn. i. 
p. 57, where troops of elephants arc said to be found in Abys- 
sinia. 

§ The Ethiopians have elephants in their country; hut 
they are smaller than those of India ; and, though their teeth 
are hollow, and of less value, they constitute a considerable 
article of trade. — Voyage de Paul Lucas ; tom. iii. p. 18(3. 
There are many elephants in Ethiopia, and in the country of 
Prestcr John, beyond the island of Mosamhique, where the 
Caffies or Negroes kill a great number for the sake of their 
teeth. — Recueil da Voyages de la Campagnie des I ides de 
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tia *, upon the eastern coasts, and in all the interior 
parts of Africa. They likewise exist in the 
large islands of India and Africa, as Madagas- 
car t, Java];, and as far as the Philippine 
islands §. 

After comparing the testimonies of travellers 
and historians, it appears that elephants are more 
numerous and common in Africa than in Asia. 
They are also less suspicious, and retire not to 
such distant solitudes. They seem to know the 
unskilfulness and debility of the men who in- 
habit this part of the world ; for they daily ap- 
proach the villages, without discovering any ap- 

Hollande , tom. i. p. 413. See also L'Afriquc dc Marmot, 
tom. i. p. .58. 

* Elephas Magna copia in sil vis Nigritarum regionis inve- 
nitur. Solent magrio ninnero confertirn in cede re, See . —Leonis 
Afric. l)e script. Afric it f tom. ii. p. 77 1 et 745. 

f In * he island of Madagascar, elephants arc supposed to 
be moie numerous than in any other country. Madagascar 
and an adjacent island, called Cuzihct, furnish such vast quan- 
tities of ivory, that, in the opinion of the merchants, the rest 
of the world does not produce an equal number of elephants’ 
teeth. — Descrpt . de l’ Inde Orient, par Marc Paul, p. ] 14. 

X The animals found in the island of Java, are, 1. elephants, 
which are tamed and hired out for# a hour. — Recucil dc* 
Voyage* de la Compagnie des Indcs de Hollande , tom. i. p. 41 1. 
At Tuban, the king’s elephants are each placed under a parti- 
cular shade supported by four pillars; and, in the middle of 
the area, which is likewise covered, there is a large stake, to 
which the elephant is fixed by a chain. — Idem. tom. i. 
p. 52(3. 

$ Mandanar is the only Philippine island which produces 
elephants; and, as Hie natives do not tame these animals, as 
m Siam and Cambaya, they are prodigiously numerous. — 
Voyage aiitour da Monde , par (Jc nielli Careri, toin.v. p. 20 9. 
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prehensions *. They treat the Negroes with 
that natural and supercilious indifference which 
they entertain for all animals. They regard not 
man as a powerful or formidable being, but 
as a crafty creature, who knows only how to 
Jay snares in their way, but who darts not attack 
them face to face, and is ignorant Of the art of 
reducing them to slavery. It is by this art alone, 
which has been long known in the eastern na- 
tions, that the number of these animals has been 
diminished. The wild elephants, which these 
people render domestic, become by captivity so 
many voluntary eunuchs, in whom the sources 
of generation are daily dried up. But, in 
Africa, where the elephants are all free, the 
species is supported, and might even increase, 
though more of them were destroyed ; because 
every individual is constantly labouring to re- 
pair the waste. I perceive no other cause to 
which this difference of number can be ascribed; 
for it appears, from every consideration, that the 
south of India and the East of Africa, are the 
countries most congenial to the nature of the 
elephant. He is there much larger and stronger 
than in Guinea, |pr any other western region 
of Africa. He dreads excessive heat, and never 
inhabits the burning sands of the desert. Nei- 
ther is the species so numerous in the country of 

* The elephants often pass the night in the villages, and 
are so little afraid of frequented places, that, instead of turn- 
ing when they perceive the houses of the«Negroes, they inarch 
straight forward, and overturn them like nut-shells. — Voyagt 
de la Maire, p. 98. 
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the Negroes, as along the rivers j and they are 
never found in the mountainous parts of Africa* 
But, in India, the strongest and most coura- 
geous of the species, and which have the largest 
tusks, are called mountain elephants : they in- 
habit the elevated parts of the country, where, 
the air being more temperate, the waters less 
impure, and the food more wholesome, they ac- 
quire all the perfections of which their nature is 
capable. 

In general, the elephants of Asia exceed, in 
size, strength, &c., those of Africa; and those 
of Ceylon, in particular, are superior to all those 
of Asia, not only in magnitude, but in courage 
and intelligence. These qualities they perhaps 
derive from a more perfect education. How- 
ever this may be, all travellers have celebrated 
the elephants of this island*, where the surface 
of the earth is variegated with mountains, which 
are more elevated in proportion as they advance 
toward the centre of the island, and where the 
heat, though great, is not so excessive as in Se- 
negal, Guinea, and the other western parts of 

* The elephants of Ceylon are preferred to all others, be- 
cause they have most courage. . . . Tne Indians say, that all 
the other elephants respect those of Ceylon. — Relation d*un 
Voyage par Thevenot , p. 2 G 1 . The elephants of Ceylon are 
the boldest of the species. — Voyage dc Bernier , tom. ii, p*65. 
The best and most intelligent elephants come from the island 
Of Ceylon. — Recueil dcs Voyages, tom. i. p. 413; tom. ii* 
p. 256; tom. iv. p. 363* In Ceylon the el ep hunts are nu- 
merous, and more generous and noble than any others, . » » 
All other elephants revere those of Ceylon, &c, — Voyagt 
d* Orient, du P. Philippe , p. 130 et 30 7. 
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Africa. The ancients, who knew uothing of 
this quarter of the world, except the territories 
situated between Mount Atlas and the Medi- 
terranean, had remarked, that the Lybiau ele- 
phants were much smaller than those of India* * * § . 
There are now no elephants in that part of 
Africa: which proves what was alleged under 
the article Lion that men are at present more 
numerous there than they were in the days of 
the Carthaginians. The elephants have retired in 
proportion to the disturbance they have met with 
from the human species. But, in travelling 
through the climates of Africa, they have not 
changed their nature; for the elephants of Se- 
negal, Guinea, & c., are still much smaller than 
those of India. 

The strength of these animals is proportioned 
to their magnitude. The Indian elephants carry 
with ease three or four thousand weight p the 
smaller, or those of Africa, can easily raise with 
their trunk a weight of two hundred pounds, and 
place it on their own shoulders §. They draw 
up into their trunks large quantities of water. 


* Indicum (elephant^m) Afri pavent, nec contueri audent ; 
nam et major Indicia magnitudo est. — Plin. Hist. Nat lib. 
viii. cap. 9. 

f See art Lion, vol. vi. p. 185. 

{ Relation d*un Voyage parThevenot, p. 261. 

§ The elephant raises with his trunk a weight of two hun- 
dred pounds, and places it on his own shoulders. He 

draws up into his trunk one hundred and fifty pounds of 
water, which he squirts to a considerable height in tho 
air. — V Afri ^ue de Marmot, tom. i. p. 58. 
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which they squirt into the air, or all around, 
the distance of several fathoms. They can cariyf 
a weight of^above a thousand pounds on theif 
tusks. They use their trunks for • breaking 
branches, and their tusks for tearing up trees. 
TJSe greatness of their strength may be still far- 
ther conceived from the quickness of their move- 
ments, compared with the magnitude of their 
bodies. At their ordinary step, they make 
as much way as a horse at a gentle trot; and 
they run as fast as a horse can gallop : but, >n 
a state of liberty, they never run, unless when 
enraged or terrified. Domestic elephants are 
generally walked, and they perform easily, and 
without fatigue, a journey of fifteen or twenty 
leagues in a day ; and, when pushed, they can 
travel thirty or forty leagues a day*. Their 
tread is heard at a great distance, and they may 
be easily followed by the tracks of their feet, 
which, in soft ground, measure fifteen or eighteen 
inches in diameter. 

A domestic elephant performs more work than 
perhaps six horses f; but he requires from his 

* When an elephant is pushed, he <jan perform, in one-day, 
ns much .as a man generally- does in six. — L’/fyriqut de Mar- 
mol, tom. i. p. 58. v 

+-The price of elephants is very high. They are some- 
times sold from a thousand pagodas of gold to fifteen- thou- 
sand rupees ; that is, from nine or ten tbousand-lijrre&to 
thirty thousand. — • Notes de M. de Buoy, At Ceyfon, an. ele- 
phant is worth, at least, eight thousand pardtmi4«*ndt when 
very large, Jbe ..brings twelve, and even fift aap. thOtttend psriV 
daons — Hitt, de I’ltlt dt Ceylon, par Ribcyro, j>, \Mt ' 
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master much care, and a great deal of good 
victuals, which cost about four francs, or a hun- 
dred pence a day *. He is generally fed with rice, 
raw or boiled, and mixed with water. To keep 
him in full vigour, he is said to require daily a, 
hundred pounds of rice, besides fresh herbage to 
cool him ; for he is subject to be over-heated, 
and must be led to the water twic£ or thrice a 
day for thfe benefit of bathing. He easily learns 
to bathe himself. He takes the water up in his 
trunk, carries it to his mouth, drinks part of it, 
and, by elevating his trunk, allows the remain- 
der to run over every part of his body. To 
give an idea of the labour he performs, it is suf- 
ficient to remark, that all the tuns, sacks, and 
bales, transported from one place to another in 
India, are carried by elephants; that they carry 
burdens on their bodies, their necks, their tusks, 
and even in their months, by giving them the 
end of a rope, which they hold fast with their 
teeth ; that, uniting sagacity to strength, they 
never break or injure any thing committed to 

* The food of an elephant costs about half a pistole each 
day — Relation d’un Voyage par Thevenot, p. 261. Tamed 
elephants are very delicate in their feeding. They require 
rice well boiled, and seasoned with butter and sugar, which is 
given to them in large balls. They devour daily a hundred 
pounds oj^rice, besides leaves of trees, particularly those of 
the Indian fig, called bananas or plantanc, which are given 
them by way of refreshment. — Voyage de Pyrurd, tom. ii. 
P* 367. See also. Voyages de la boullaye-le-Gom, p. 250; 
a »d Rectieil des Voyages de la Cotnpngnie des Jhdes de Hollandc, 
tom '• p. 473. 
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their charge; that from the margins of the wa- 
ters, they put these bundles into boats without 
wetting them, laying them down gently, and ar- 
ranging them where they ought to be placed ; 
that, when disposed in the places where their 
masters direct, they try with their trunk whether 
the goods are properly stowed ; and, if a tun or 
cask rolls, they go, of their own accord, in quest 
of stones to prop and render it firm. 

When the elephant is properly managed, 
though in captivity, he lives a long time ; and, 
it is probable, that, in a state of liberty, his life 
is still longer. Some authors affirm, that he 
lives four or five hundred years*, others tw'o 
or three hundred f, others a hundred and 
twenty, a hundred and thirty, and a hSbdred 
and forty J. I believe that a medium between 

& 

* Onesimus, according to Strabo, lib. xv. says, that ele- 
phants live five hundred years. — Philo^tratus, Vit. Apoll. 
lib. xvi. relates, that the elephant Ajax, which fought for Po- 
rus against Alexander the Great, lived four hundred years 

after that battle. Juba, king of Mauritania, asserts, that 

an elephant was taken in Mount Atlas which was known to 
have been in a battle four hundred years before; 

f Elephantnm alii annos ducentos vivere aiunt, alii tre- 
cento*. — Arist. Hist Anim. lib. viii, cap. 9. Elephas ut lon- 
gissimum annos ci re iter ducentos vivit. — Arrian . in Indicia* 
I saw a white elephant, which was destined to be the suc- 
cessor of that hi the palace, and was said to be near three 
hundred years old. -r- Premier Voyage de Siam du A Tachard, 
p. 273. 

| The elephants grow during one half of their existence, 
and generally live a hundred and fifty years. — Drake** Voy- 
age, p. 104. — The female elephants go two years with 
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the two extremes is the truth ; and that, if cap* 
tive elephants live a hundred and twenty, or a 
hundred and thirty years, those which are free, 
and enjoy all the conveniences and rights of 
Nature, ought to exist at least two hundred. 
Besides if they- go two years with young, 
and require thirty before they obtain their full 
growth} we may, with still more certainty, con- 
clude, that their life extends beyond the period 
we have affixed. But captivity abridges their 
existence less than the injuries arising from 
change of climate. Whatever care is bestowed 
on him, the elephant lives not long in tempe- 
rate, and still shorter in cold countries. That 
which the king of Portifgal sent to Louis XIV. 
in 1008 *, and which was theruonly four years 
old, died in the month of January, 1681, at the 
£&ge of seventeen, and lived at Versailles only 
thirteen years, though he was fed plentifully, and 
managed with the greatest attention. He had 
daily eighty pounds of bread, twelve pints of 
wine, and two pails of pottage, mixed with four 

young, and live a hundred and fifty years. — Recneil des Foy- 
ages de la Compagnie des Indes de Hollande, tom. vii. p. 31. 

Notwithstanding all the inquiries I have made, I could 

never learn exactly how long the elephant lives. The 
keepers of these animals can give no other information, than 
that such an elephant was in the possession of their father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather; and, by computing the 
length of time which these people lived, it is sometimes found 
to amount to a hundred and twenty, or a hundred and thirty 
years. — Voyage de Tavernier , tom. iii. p. 4 12. 

* Mem. pour servir & THistoire des Animaux, part iii. 
P* 101 et 127. 
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or five pounds of bread j and every second day, 
in place of pottage, he had two pails of boded 
rice, without reckoning what was given him by 
visitors. He had, besides, a, sheaf of corn- every 
day for his amusement; for, after eating the 
ears, he made a kind of whip of the straw, with 
which he drove away the flies. He delighted in 
breaking the straw into small morsels, which he 
did very dexterously with his trunk ; and, as he 
was daily led out to walk, he pulled and eat the 
grass. The elephant which was lately at Naples, 
though the heat is greater there than' in France, 
lived but a few years. Those which were sent to 
Petersburgh, though well sheltered, clothed, and 
warmed with stoves, alLdied successively. Hence 
we may conclude, that this animal is movable 
of subsisting, and far less can he multiply, iu 
any part of Europe. But 1 am astonished that 
the Portuguese, who first knew the value and 
utility of elephants in the East Indies, did not 
transport them to the warm climate of Brasil, 
where, by leaving them at liberty, they would 
probably have multiplied. The elephants are 
generally ash-coloured, or blackish. White ele- 
phants, as formerly remarked, are extremely 
rare*; and authors are quoted who Jiavfe seen 

* Some persons who lived long in Pondicherry, seem to 
doubt the existence of white aud red elephants; for they af- 
firm, that in this part of India, at least, the elephants are all 
black. It is true, they remark, that, when these animals are 
long neglected to' be washed, the dust which adheres to their 
oily- and naked skin gives them the appearance of a dirty 
gray colour; but when washed with vva'er, they become as 
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white and red elephants in ' different parts of 
India, where they are highly valued *. Besides, 
these varieties are so uncommon, that, instead of 
considering them as distinct races, they ought 
to be regarded as qualities purely individual and 
accidental; for, if it were otherwise, we should 
know the countries of white, red, arid black ele- 
phants, in the same manner as we know the 
climates of white, red, and black men. “ In 

black as formerly. I believe that black is the natural colour 
of elephants, and none of any other colour are to be found in 
those parts of India which these people have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing. But, at the same time, it seems not to admit 
of a doubt, that in Ceylon, Siam,^Pegu, Canibaya, &c., some 
white and red elephants are accidentally to be met with# 
For ocular witnesses of this fact, we might quote le Chevalier 
Chaumont, TAbbe de Choigy, le P. Tachard, Vander Hagen, 
Joost Schuten, Thevenot, Ogilvy, and other travellers of less 
note. Hortenfels, who has collected, in his Elephaitfogruphia, 
a great number of facts from different voyages, assures us, that 
the white elephant has not only a white skin, but that the 
hair of its tail is also white. To these testimonies, we might* 
add the authority of the ancients. A£lian, lib. iii. cap, 4*0, 
mentions a small white elephant An India, and seems to insi- 
nuate that the mother was black. This variety in the colour 
°f elephants, though rare, is certain, and very ancient. It 
has, perhaps, proceeded from their domestic condition, to 
which the Indians have been long accustomed to reduce these 
animals. 

* In the procession of the king of Pegu, two red elephants 
are ^ before, harnessed with silk and gold stuffs, which are 
followed by four white elephants, harnessed in a similar man- 
ner ' with the addition of precious stones, and the tusks covered 
with rubies. Foj/agt it la Compagnie its fades it Holland** 
tom. iii. p. qq. 
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India,” says P. Vincent Marie, “there are three 
kinds of elephants: the white, which are the 
largest, the most gentle, ancf peaceable, are adored 
as gods by several nations : the red, such as those 
of Ceylon, though the smallest in size, arc the 
most valorous, the strongest, and the best for the 
purposes of war; the other elephants, whether 
from natural inclination, or from recognising 
something superior, pay great respect to those 
of Ceylon: the black is the third kind, and they 
are the most common, and in most estimation*.” 
This is the only author who seems to hint, that 
Ceylon is the peculiar climate of red elephants; 
for other travellers make no mention of such a 
fact. He likewise asserts, that the Ceylon ele- 
phants are the smallest. Thevenot says the same 
thing in his Voyage, p. 2(50. But other writers 
relate the reverse. In fine, P. Vincent is the 
only author who says, that the white elephants 
are the largest. P. Tachard, on the contrary, 
assures us, that the king of Siam’s white elephant 
was diminutive, though very old. After com- 
paring the testimonies of travellers with regard to 
the magnitude of elephants in different climates, 
it appears, that the smallest are those of the west 
and north of Africa, and that the ancients, who 
knew only the northern part of Africa, were right 
in their general assertion, that the Indian elephants 
were much larger than those of Africa. But, in 

* Voyage du P. Fr. Vincent Marie de St. Catherine de 
Sienne, chap. 9,* translated from the Italian by M. le m ar * 
quis de Montmirail. 
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the eastern regions of this quarter of the world, 
of which the ancients were ignorant, the ele- 
phants are as large, fnd perhaps larger, than 
those of India. In this last region, it appears, 
that the elephants of Siam, Pegu, &c., are larger 
than those of Ceylon; which, however, from the 
unanimous testimony of travellers, have more 
courage and intelligence. 

Having thus marked the principal facts with 
regard to the species, let us next examine, in 
detail, the properties of the individual, his senses, 
movements, size, strength, address, sagacity, &c. 
In proportion to the magnitude of his body, the 
eyes of the elephant are very small ; but they are 
lively a id brilliant : what distinguishes them from 
the eyes of all other animals, is a pathetic ex- 
pression of sentiment, and an almost rational ma- 
nagement of all their actions*. He turns them 
slowly and with mildness towards his master. 
When he speaks, the animal regards him with 
an eye of friendship and attention, and his pene- 
trating aspect is conspicuous when he wants to 
anticipate the inclination of his governor. He 
seems to reflect, to deliberate; to think, and 
never determines till he has several times exa- 
mined, without passion or precipitation, the signs 
which he ought to obey. The dog, whose eyes 
are very expressive, is too prompt and vivacious 
to allow us to distinguish with ease the successive 
shades of his sensations. But as the elephant is 
naturally grave and moderate, we read” in his 


* Elephatitographia Ciiristophori Petri ab Hartenfels.- 
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eyes, whose movements are slow, the order end 
succession of his internal affections*. 

His ear is very good ; aM the external organ 
of hearing, like that of smelling, is more re- 
markable in the elephant than in any fther ani- 
mal. His ears are very large, and much longer, 
even in proportion to his body, than those of 
the ass. They lie flat on the head, like the 
human ears. They are commonly pendulous; 
hut he can raise and move them with' such faci- 
lity, that he uses them to defe’nd his eyes from 
dust and flies f. He delights in the sound of 
musical instruments, and moves in cadence to 
the trumpet and tabor. His sense of smelling 
is exquisite, and he is passionately fond of per- 
fumes of every kind, and especially of odoriferous 
flowers, which he gathers one by one, makes 
nosegays of them, and, after gratifying his nose, 
conveys them to his mouth. The flowers of the 
orange constitute one of his most delicious mor- 
sels. With his trunk he robs an orange tree of 
all its verdure, eating the fruit, the flowers, the 
leaves, and even the small branches {. In the 

* The eyes of the elephant are, proportionally, exceed- 
ingly small; but they are very active and lively, and they 
uniformly move in such a manner, as gives him the air of 
thought and reflection. — Voyage au lndes Orientates du P. 
Fr, Vincent Marie de St. Catherine de Sienne, p. 376. 

f The elephant has very large ears. ..... He p0*petu- 
ally moves them with much gravity, and they defend his 
eyes from all kinds of insects, Id. ibid . See ahfo Let 
Memoires pour seroir d VHistoire des Animaux, part hi* 
p. 107. 

% Voyage de Guinee, par Bosman, p. 243. 
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meadows, he selects the most odoriferous plants; 
and, in the Woods, he prefers the cocoa, the 
banana, the palm, fbd the sage trees; and, as 
these trees are soft and tender, he eats not only 
the leaves and fruit, but even the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots; for, when they are unable 
to pull up the trees with their trunk, they always 
succeed by using their tusks. 

With regard to the sense of touching, it is 
chiefly confined to the trunk ; but, in this mem- 
ber, it is as delicate and distinct as in the human 
hand. The trunk is composed of membranes, 
nerves, and muscles; it is both an organ of feel- 
ing and of motion. The animal can not only 
move and bend, but he can contract, lengthen, 
and turn it on all sides. The extremity of the 
trunk terminates in a portuberance *, which 
stretches out on the upper side in the form of a 
finger, by means of which the elephant performs 
all that we do with our fingers. He lifts from 
the ground the smallest piece of money; he 
selects the herbs and flowers, and picks them up 
one by one; he unties the knots of ropes, opens 
and shuts gates, by turning the keys, or pushing 
back the bolts. He learns to trace regular 1 cha- 
racters with an instrument as small as a quill f. 


* Mem. pour servir & l'Histoire des Animaux, part iii. 
P* 108, 140. 

+ Mutianus ter Consul auctor eat, aliquem ex his et litte- 
aarum ductus Graecarum didicisse, solitumque praescribere 
ejus linguae verbis : ipse ego bcec scrips), &c. — Plin. Hist. 
Nat. lib. viii. cap. 3. Ego vero ipse elephantum in tabula 
litteras Latina* promuscide atque online scribehtem vidi : 
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It cannot be denied that the elephant’s hand has 
several advantages over ours. It is equally flex- 
ible, and as dexterous in touching or laying hold 
of objects. These operations are performed by 
means of the appendix or finger, situated on the 
superior part of the border, that surrounds the 
extremity of the trunk, in the middle of which 
there is a concavity in the form of a cup, and in 
the bottom of the cup are the apertures of the 
two common canals of smelling and of respira- 
tion. The elephant, therefore, has his nose in 
his hand, and is enabled to combine the power 
of his lungs with the action of his fingers, and to 
attract fluids by a strong suction, or to raise 
heavy bodies by applying to them the edge of his 
trunk, and making a vacuum within by a vigor- 
ous inspiration. 

Hence delicacy of feeling, acuteness of smell- 
ing, facility of movement, and the power of suc- 
tion, are united at the extremity of the elephant’s 
nose. Of all the instruments which Nature has so 
liberally bestowed on her most favourite produc- 
tions, the trunk of the elephant is perhaps the 
most complete and the most admirable. It is not 
only an organic instrument, but a triple sense, 
whose united functions are at once the cause, and 
produce the effects of that sagacity and those re- 
markable talents which distinguish the elephant, 

verumtamen docent is tnanus subjiciebatur a<! litterarum due- 
turn et figurant cum instituens; dcjcclis autem et intends 
oculis erat cum scriberet ; dodos et litterarum gnaros ani- 
mantiuin. oculos esse dixisses. — JEtian. (le Nqt, Anim. lib. ii- 
cap. 1 1. 
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and exalt him above all other quadrupeds. Ho 
is not so subject, as other animals, to errors of 
vision; because he quickly rectifies them by the 
sense of touching; and, by using his trunk, as 
a long arm, for the purpose of touching remote 
objects, he acquires, like man, clear ideas of 
distances. But the other animals, except the 
monkeys and some others who have a kind of 
arms and«hands, cannot acquire ideas of distance 
but by traversing space with their bodies. Of 
all the senses, that of touching has the greatest 
relation to intelligence. The delicacy of touch- 
ing, the flexibility of the trunk, the power of 
suction, the sense of smelling, and the length of 
the arm, give the ideas of tlie substance of bodies, 
of their external form, of their weight, of their 
salutary or noxious qualities, and of their dis- 
tance. Thus, by the same members, and by one 
simultaneous act, the elephant feels, perceives, and 
judges of several things at one time. Now, a 
multiplied sensation is equivalent, in some mea- 
sure, to reflection : though this animal, therefore, 
is, like all others, deprived of the faculty of re- 
flecting, as his sensations are combined in the 
same organ, contemporary, and not separated 
from each other, it is not surprising that he should 
have ideas of his own, and readily acquire those 
we wish to communicate to him. The memory 
of the elephant should be more perfect than that 
of any other animal ; for memory depends greatly 
on the circumstances of actions. No solitary 
sensation, however lively, can leave any distinct 
or durable impression ; but several combined and 
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contemporary sensations make deep and lasting 
impressions', so that, if the elephant cannot re- 
collect an idea by touch alone, the adjacent and 
accessory sensations of smelling,, and the power . 
of suction, which have acted at the same time, 
aid him in recalling the remembrance of it. In 
man, the best mode of rendering the memory 
faithful, is to employ successively all our senses 
in examining an object; and it is owing to the 
neglect of habituating ourselves to the combined 
use of our senses, that we forget most things we 
ought to remember. 

But, though the elephant has more memory 
and intelligence than any other animal, his brain 
is proportionally smaller than that of most qua- 
drupeds*. I mention this fact as a proof that the 
brain is not the seat of sensation, the sensorium 
commune , which, on the contrary,, resides in the 
nerves of the senses, and in the membranes of 
the head. Thus the nerves distributed upon the 
trunk of the elephant, are so numerous as to be 
equivalent to all those bestowed on the rest of 
the body. It is, therefore, by virtue of this sin- 
gular combination of senses and faculties in the 
trunk, that the elephant excels all other animals 
in sagacity, notwithstanding the enormity of his 
mass, and the disproportion of his form; for the 
elephant is, at the same time, a miracle' of in- 
telligence and a monster of matter. The thick- 
ness and inflexibility of bis body ; the shortness 
* n ‘ 

* Mem. poor servir i Hlisioire des Animaux, part ii U 
p. 135. 
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and stiffness of his neck ; the smallness and de- 
formity of his head ; the excessive largeness of 
his ears and nose ; the minuteness of his eyes, 
mouth, genitals, and tail ; his straight, clumsy, 
and almost inflexible limbs; the shortness and 
smallness of his feet *, which are hardly appa- 
rent; the ‘thickness and callosity of his skin: all 
these deformities are the more conspicuous and 
disagreeable to the eye, because they are mo- 
delled on a large scale, and most of them pecu- 
liar to the elephant alone; for in no animal are 
the head, the feet, the nose, the ears, and the 
tusks, situated like those of the elephant. 

From this strange conformation, the animal is 
subjected to several inconveniences. He moves 
his head with difficulty, and cannot turn him- 
self, in order, to go back, without making a cir- 
cuit. The hunters who attack him behind, or 
on the flanks, avoid the effects of his vengeance 
by circular movements ; and they have time to 
renew their blows while be is turning himself 
against them. His legs, the rigidity of which is 
not so great as that of his neck and body, bend 
but slowly and with difficulty. They are strongly 
articulated to the thighs. His knee is like that 


* The feet of every animal except the elephant are pro- 
portionally larger, than those of man. — r— The feet were so 
small as to be hardly perceptible;, because the toes aw co- 
vered with the skin of the llgsi which hangs down on nil 
sides as far as the ground, and appears like the trunk of a 
tree cut across, — Mem, pour servir d VHist, des Animauf, 
p. 102. 
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of man*, and his foot is equally low } but the! 
latter has no extent, spring, or 'force* atidv the 
former is hard and rigid; ' As long, however, as 
the elephant is young and* in health, he bends 
his knees to lie down, and allows himself to be 
mounted, or charged with a load. But, when 
old or sick, this movement becomes so laborious, 
that he chooses rather to sleep on his feet; and, 
if forced to lie down f, machines arte neces- 
sary to raise him. His tusks, with age, be- 
come enormously heavy, and not being placed, 
like the horns of other animals, in a vertical po- 
sition, form^wo long levers, which* by their al- 
most horizontal direction, fatigue the head pro- 
digiously, and make it hang down * so that the 
animal is Sometimes obliged to make holes in the 
wall of his lodge to support them, and relieve 
him of their weight J. He has the disadvantage 

* His knee is situated like that qf man, .in the middle be- 
tween the belly and the foot* so that the elephant’s leg is si- 
milar to a man’s both with regard to the position of the knee 
and the smallness of the foot, the extent of which, from the 
heel to the toes, is very smalt. — Mem. pour ttroir d FHtit. 
des Animaux, part iii. p. 102. 

t We learned from the people who had the charge of the 
elephant at Versailles, formerly mentioned, that, the first 
eight years he lived, he lay down and rose with great facility} 
and that, during the last five years, he did not He down tb 
sleep, but leaned against the wall of his apartment* *) that* tf 
be had happened to, lie down when sick, it would bafft been 
necessary to pierce the iloor above, in order to raise bun with 
engines. — Mem. pout tervir d l’ Ilist. (let Animaux, p. 10^ 

X We saw where* the elephant had employed bis tusjss > n 
making holes in a stone pillar, which projected from the 
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of having the organ of smelling very distant from 
that of tastingf and tlt£ inconvenience of not be- 
ing able to leize ally thing on the ground with 
his mouth, because his neck is too stiff and too 
short to allow his head to reach the earth. He 
is, therefore, obliged to lay hold of his food, 
and even of his drink, with his nose, and then 
to convey it, not only to the entrance of his 
mouth, but as far as the throat ; and, when the 
trunk is filled with water, he “thrusts the end of 
it to the very root of the tongue *, seemingly 
with the intention of pushing back the epiglottis 
to prevent the water which rushes out with im- 
petuosity, from entering into the larynx; for he 
forces out the water by the same air which he 
employed to suck it up, and it rushes out of the 
trunk with noise, and precipitantly enters the 
gullet. The tongue, the mouth, and the lips, 
are of no use to him, as in other animals, to 
suck or lap his drink. 

From this descri ption, the singular consequcncq, 
results, that the young elephant must suck with 
its nose, and afterwards convey the milk to its 
gullet. We are told, however, by the ancients, 
that he sucks with his mouth, and not with his 
trunk f. But there is reason to believe that they 

of his lodge, and these holes supported him when sleeping, 
his tusks being put into theta. — Ibid. p. 102. 

* IVtlm. pour servif & I’Hist. deS Animaux, part iii. p. 109. 

+ Pullus editus ore sugit, non promuscide, et statim cum 
natus est cernit et ambulat. — Arist. Hut, Anirn, lib. vi. cap. 
27* Anniculo cjuidem vitulo sequafem pullum edit ele- 
phantbs, qui statim, ut natus est, ore sugit.' — JElian. de Nat. 
Anim. lib, vi. cap. S. 
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never were witnesses of the fact, and that thdy 
reasoned solely from the analogy of other animals. 
If the young elephant ever acquired the habit of 
sucking with his mouth, why should he lose it 
during the rest of his life? Why does he never 
employ the mouth to suck in water ? Why does 
lie uniformly employ a double action, when a 
single one would answer the purpose? Why 
does he never seize any object with his mouth, 
except what is thrown into it when open ? * It 
is, therefore, extremely probable, that the young 
elephant sucks with his trunk only. This pre- 
sumption is not only proved by the following 
tacts, but is founded on a stronger analogy than 
that which gave rise to the opinion of the an- 
cients.. We formerly remarked, that, in general, 
animals, at the moment of birth, cau perceive 
the presence of the aliment they want by no 
other sense but that of smelling. The ear can 
have no effect; neither can the eye; for most 
animals are blind when they begin to suck. The 
sense of touching can only convey a vague and 
indiscriminate notion of all the parts of the mo- 
ther’s body, or, rather, it can indicate nothing 
relative to appetite. But the sense of smelling 
is alone sufficient for this purpose: it is not 
only a species of taste, but a foretaste, which 
precedes, accompanies, and determines the other 
kind. The elephant, therefore, like all *other 
animals, perceives, by this foretaste, the presence 


* Yoyez les Memoires pour servir a l’Hiit. des Animaux, 
paitiii. p. 109 et 1 10. 
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of his aliment and, as the seat of smelling is 
united with the power of suction, at the extre- 
mity of the trunk, he applies it to the teat, sucks, 
the milk, and conveys, ip to, the mouth to satisfy 
his appetite. Besides, the two paps, as in woman* 
are situated oh the breasts, and the teats being 
very small in proportion to the siae of the young 
one’s mouth, whose neck also has little flexibility, 
the mother must have lain on her back or side 
to enable her young to lay hold of the teat with 
its mouth j and, even in this situation, it would 
have been diflicult to r . extract the milk, on ac- 
count of the enormous disproportion between 
the largeness of the mouth and the smallness? of 
the teat. But the margin of the trunk, which 
the animal contracts at pleasure, is easily accom- 
modated to the teat, and enables the young ele- 
phant to suck the mother either when she stands 
or lies on her side. Thus every circumstance 
concurs in. invalidating the notion of the ancients 
on this subject.^ for none of them, nor even any 
of the moderns, allege that they ever saw the ele- 
phant sucking; and-1 have no hesitation in pre- 
dicting, that, whenever such an observation is 
made, it will appear, that he sucks not with his 
mouthy but with his nose*-.- I likewise imagine 

* In this particular. Button is certainly mistaken. Mr. 
Corse, m hose veracity is tmijuestionet), tells us that' young ele- 
phants suck constantly 'with their mouths; neOer ■ with their 
trunks, “ 1 have seen young ones,” says that gentleman, 
" * lom one day to three years old,. Sucking their dams, but 
never saw them usfe their trunks, except to press the breast, 
v 'hich by natural instinct they seemed to know would make 
the milk flow more readily.” »•. W;' 

v OL. VII. * O 
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that the ancients are deceived, when they teU iw, 
that the elephant copulates like other quadrupeds, 
the female only lowering her crupper * * * § , for the 
more easy reception of life male. Thesituation of 
the part seems to 1 , render this mode of junction 
impossible. The female elephant has not, 
like other quadrupeds, the orifice of the vagina 
adjacent to the anus; Jbr ii 1$ .situated nearly in 
the middle of the belly, about two and a half, or 
three feet distant from the anus . On the other 
hapd, the male organ is by no means propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of his body, nor to so 
long an interval, which, in the situation supposed, 
would preclude the practicability of his ap- 
proach, Naturalists,; as well as travellers, agree 
in affirming that the male organ of the 'elephant 
exceeds not, either in length or diameter J, that 
of a horse. It' is. therefore impossible that he 
should attain his end in the ordinary position of 
quadrupeds. The female must necessarily lie on 
her back. De Teynes§ and Tavernier ft posi- 

* Subedit foemina, elumhusqtie sobmissts# jbt , irwistit pedi- 
bus ac innititur; mas supervemens comprimit, atque tta ma- 
»ere renereo fungi tur. — Amt. Hint A aim. lib. r. cap. 2. 

f Mem. pour servir a i’Jlkt. des Auimaux# partiii. p. 132. 

'% Elephantus genitale equosiroile ha bet, %ed parvum nec 
pro corporis tnagniUidme. Testes idem non ferisCdnspicitotn 
ml intu* circa rents conditos habet. — Aritf* Hist- Anirt* 
liivii. cap. h — UAfvUiuc d'QgUhy^ p. 1$ it :L#» „ 

§ When these apimak couple# the female lies on her back; 
and# after the operation# the male^#e*tbe female with lm 
trunk.— Vpyagejmr Tgrrk a la Ghinp <h$ & (k &fynes, p* 

(J Though the elephant# have no iotef course ii> a domestic 
stats# yet they frequently coma in season. It is remarkable 
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lively asset**, arid tire situation of the parts Con- 
firms their evidence, that these animals cannot 
intermix in any other manner *. They require, 
therefore, more time and cOnyenieuqy for this 
operation than other quadrupeds^ and it is, per- 
haps, for this reason, thap they never copulate 
but when they enjoy full liberty, and have every 
necessary Article at their command. The female 
must not only consent, but solicit the male by a 
position which she never assumes unless when 
she thttdp herself in perfect retirement t. May 
we not$Sherefore, conclude, that modesty is a 
physical virtue which exists in the brute crea- 
tion ? It is, at. least, like, softness, moderation, 
and temperance, a general and beautiful attri- 
bute of the female sex. 


that the female, on these occasions, Collects all kinds of herbs 
and leaves,’ of which she makes a bed derated tour or fire feet 
above the grounds .and, contrary to tlie nature of all other 
quadrupeds, lies down on her back, aod .solicits the male by. 
her cries, — Voyage de Tavernier, tom. iii. p. 240. 

* This article was written before I saw M. de B ussy’s Notes 
concerning the elephant; and his evidence fully confirms the 
fact, which the situation of the parts had suggested. " The 
elephants,” says' M. de Bussy, " copulate in a singular man. 
ncr. The female lies down oh her back. The male rests on 
his fore-legs, bends 'down those behind, and touches not the 
female any farther than is necessary to effect his purpose.” 

t Pudore nunquam nisi inabdito eoeufit.— Plin. Hist. Nat; 
lib. viii. cap. 3. -The elephants couple very rarely; and, • 
**hen they do, it Is with' such secrecy, and in placet so soli-* 
Ur y. Ihat they have never been observed by any person*. 
When in a domestic state, they never product. — Voyage aux 
bates Orientates du P,, Vincent Mutie de Saints Catherine, de 
Bienne, chap, jci, D . 300. • • * 
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But this conjecture, which appeared to be 
plausible, is not true ; for the following testimony 
of M. Marcel Bles, an eye witness, deserves full 
credit. 

“ Having perceived that the count de Buffon, 
in his excellent work, is deceived' with regard 
to the copulation of elephants, I must observe, that, 
in. several parts of Asia and Africa, .these ani- 
mals, especially during the season of love, re- 
main always iu the niost inaccessible places of 
the forests;' but, in the island of Ceylon, where 
I lived twelve years, thC land being every, where 
inhabited, they cannot so easily conceal them- 
selves; and, -having often examined them, I 
perceived that the female organ is situated .nearly 
under the middle of the belly, whtcb would lead 
us to think, with M. de Buifon, that the males 
cannot cover the females in the manner of other 
quadrupeds. However, there is Only a slight 
difference of situation. When they inclined to 
copulate, I perceived that the female bowed 
down her head and neck, and leaned her two fore- 
legs, which were also bended, upon the root of a tree, 
as if she meant to prostrate herself on the .ground ; 
and the two hind-legs remaiued erect, which gave 
the male an opportunity of embracing, her as 
other quadrupeds do. I cab likewise affirm, that 
the females go with young about niue months. 
Moreover, the elephants never copulate, unless 
when, in a state of freedom! In the season ot 
love, the males are strongly chained for four 
or five weeks, du/fng which time, they dis- 
charge vast quantities of semeu, and are so iu* 
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rioqs, that their cornacks or governors can- 
not come near them without clanger. The ap- 
proach of the rutting Season is easily known; 
for some days before it happens, an oily liquor 
flows from- a small hole on each side of the head. 
The domestic female, On' these occasions, some- 
times makes her*escape, and joins the wild males 
in the woods. Some days afterward, her cor- 
nack goes in quest of her, and calls her by .her 
name till she comes. She submits to him with 
complacence, and allows herself to be conducted 
home, and shut up in the stable. It was from 
cases of this kind that it was discovered that 
the females bring forth about the end of nine 
months.” * 

The first remark with regard to the mode of 
copulating, seems to be unquestionable, since M. 
Marcel Btes assures us that he' has seen the ele- 
phants perform the operation.. But, as to the 
time of gestation, which he limits to nine 
months, we ought to suspend our judgment, be- 
cause all travellers affirm, that the female ele- 
phant is believed to go with young no less than 
two’ years*.. 

The sound of his voice is likewise extremely 
singular . If we believe the ancients, the elephant 
utters two kinds of cries, one by the trunk, which, 
from its sinuosities and inflexions, is rough and long, 
like the sound of a trumpet; and another by the 
mouth, tvhich is interrupted by shprt pauses and 

* l • 

1 " ' . . t t 

x We tearfl from th$ observations of Mr. Corse that the pt- 
ri°tl of 'gestation is rather less than two years. IF* 
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harsh sighs*. This fact, which wasadvanced 
by Aristotle, and afterwards repeated by natu- 
ralists and travellers, is probably ? false, or, at 
least, not exactly related. M. de Bussy denies 
that the elephant utters any cry through the 
trunk: However, as aman, by shutting his 
mouth close, can make a sound through his nose, 
the elephant, whose nose is so large, may produce 
Sounds in the same manner. But, however this 
may be, the cry of the efepliapt is heard at the 
distance o£ more than d league, and yet it ex- 
cites not terror like the roaring of the lion or 
tiger. 

The elephant is still more singular in the 
structure of his feet and the texture of bis skin, 
which last is not, like other quadrupeds, covered 
with hair, but totally bare, as if it were shaven. 
There are only a few bristles in the fissures of 
the skin, and these bristles are thinly scattered 
over the body, but aery numerous on the cilia 
and back of the head t, in the auditory passages, 

. and the insides of the thighs anjl leg?. In the 
epidermis, or scarf skin, there are two kinds of 
wrinkles, the one raised and the other depressed, 
which give it the appearance of being cut into 

1 i f 

* Etepharilus citra nares ore Ipso vocem editapirabondam, 
euemadmodem cum homosimtil et spiftti$fri reddit et loquitur 

per nares simile tubarum raucitati eufraL'^» 4rist> Hut* 
Jnifn/l ib. iv, cap. % Citra nares ore ipso WrOiitanwnto si- 
roilem'edit abnem f per nares autem tdbaram^ jraucitati.*--' 
Plin, Hitt. iVo*. lib viii. ' 

t Memotres pour serviri l*Histoico p&J* 11,4 

p. U3. ■*' ' ' 
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f ws uses, .resembling pretty nearly the bark of#*, 
an old oak, tree. Ia man, and other animal?, 
the epidermis .adheres throughout to. the skin;; 
but* in the elephant, it. is only .attached by some 
points, of insertion, like two pieces, of cloth 
stitched together. This epidermis is naturally 
dry, and very subject to grow thick. It often 
acquires the thickness of three or four lines, by 
the successive drying of different layers which 
are produced one above another. It 13 this thick- 
ening of the scarf skin which gives rise to the 
elephantiasis or dry leprosy , to which man, whose 
skin is naked like that of the elephant, is some- 
times subject. This disease is very common to 
the elephant; and *the Indians, to prevent it, 
rub him frequently with oil, and bathe him with 
water, with a view to preserve the skin clean and 
flexible. The skin, where it is not callous, is' 
extremely sensible. In the fissures, and other 
places where it is neither dry nor hardened, the 
elephant feels the stinging of flies in such a man- 
ner, that he not. only employs his natural 
movements, but even the resources of his in- 
telligence, tq get rid of them. lie strikes them 
with his tail, ' his ears, and his trunk. He con- 
tracts his skin, and crushes them between its 
wrinkles, He drives them off with branches 
of. trees, or* handfuls of long straw. When all 
these artifices are unsuccessful, He collects dust 
with his trunk* and covers alf Jhe sensible parts 
of his skin with itL He has been observed pul- 
v eliding himself in this manner several times ih a 
<lay j and always at the most proper season, namely, 
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lifter bathing The use, of water is as neces- 
sary to these animals as air, 1 When free, they 
. never quit thte banks of fivers, and, often go into 
the water till it .reaches* their belly, and in this 
situation they daily spend several hou,rs. In In- 
dia, where the elephants are treated -in the man- 
ner that best corresponds with .their nature and 
temperament; they are carefully bathed, and al- 
lowed time and every possible conveniency for 
bathing themselves f. Their skin is cleaned by 

* I was informed that the elephant at Versailles always 
rolled in the dost after bathing, which he did as often as he 
was allowed; and it was observed that he threw dust upon all 
the places which had been missed when he rolled himself, and 
that be drove off the Hies w ith handfuls of straw, or by throw* 
ing dust with bis trunk on the places where he felt himself 
stung ; there being nothing which the flies avoid so much a* 
falling du&t. — Mem, pour servir a Vffist des Animaux , part iii. 
p. I f 7. 

+ About eight or nine^o'clock before noon, we went to the 
river to see the elephants belonging to the king and the no* 

. bles bathed. The animal goes into the water tilt it reaches 
his belly, and, lying down on one side, fills his trunk several 
times, and. throws the water upon the parts which are unco- 
vered. The master then rubs oft) with a' kind'of pumicte- 
stone, all the dirt that has been collected on the creature's 
skin. Some authors left us, that, when the elephant lies 
down, he is unable to raise himself. But ibis assertion is not 
founded in truth ; for the master, after rubbing on one side, 
desires the animat to turn tot the other, which he db$s very 
%o>ckly; and. after both sides are well curried*,.!!© comes out 
of the river, and stands some time on the bank till he dries* 
The master then brings a pot of red or yellow paint* and 
draw lines db the elephant's face, round the eyes,- and. «P on 
the breast and rump. He is next robbed Over with oil, to 
strengthen bis nerves. — Voyage $e Tavernier * . tom* Hi* 
p* 204, * ^ 
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rubbing it with a pumice stone; and then they 
are anointed with pertipried oils, and ' painted 
with various colours. 

* The structure of the Elephant’s feet and legs 
differs from that of most other animafs. The 
fore-legs appear to be longer than the hind- 
legs and yet the former are somewhat shorter 
The hind-legs are not bended in two places like 
those of the horse and ox, in whom the' thigh 
bone is almost totally concealed in the buttock, 
the knee is situated near the belly, and the bones 
of the foot are so high and so long, that they ap- 
pear to constitute a groat part of the leg. But 
the foot of the elephant is very short, and rests on 
the grounds His knee, like that of man, is 
placed near the -middle of the leg. The short 
foot of the elephant is divided into five toes, 
which are so covered with the skin as not to be 
visible. ■ We only see akind of nails, the num- 
ber of which varies, though that of the toes re- 
mains. always the same. There ^re uniformly 
five toes on each foot, ami commonly five nails f ; 
but sometimes there are only fourj, or even 

* Mem. pour servir A I’Hist. <les Anim. .part iii. p.. 102; •' .! 

+ The Royal*Acadeniy of Sciences recommended to me t# 
examine whether all the elephants h&d nails on their feet. ' I 
never saw a single elephant which had not five on each foot 
at the extremities of the five large toes. But the toes are so 
short,- that .they hardly project from the foot. — Premier 
Voyage du P. 'Tnokard, p.273. . 

$ All those* W bo have written concerning the elephant, 
assign five nails tq eitch foot ; but, in our Subject, there were 
to *dy tbi*e%. , The small Indian elephant formerly jnetolioried 
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three nails; and, in this case, they, corraspopd 
not exactly with the extremities of the toes. 
Besides, this variety, which has only been -re- 
marked in young elephants brought to Europe, 
seems to be purely accidental, and probably de- 
pends on the manner the animal has been treated 
during the first years of its growth. , The sole of 
the foot is covered With a kind of leather as hard 
is horn, and projects .outward all around. The 
nails consist of the same substance. 

The ears of the elephant are very long, move- 
able at pleasure, and serve the animal as a. fan. 
The tail is not longer than the ears, being gene* 
rallysjffrom two and a half to tliree feet in length. 
Jt is thin, pointed, and garnished at the extre- 
mity with a tuft of thick hairs, or rather threads, 
of a black, glossy, solid, horny substance. This 
hiftt or horn is as thick and strong as iron-wire* 
and a man cannot break it by pulling with his 
, hands, though it be flexible and elastic.. In fine, 
fhis tuft of hair is greatly esteemed as an orna- 
ment by the Negro women, who are probably 
■# attached to it by some superstition*. An ele- 

% '• 
t ' ■ 

had four nails both on the fore and hind-feet. But there are 
uniformly five toes on each foot — Mem. * pour mtir « VHtiU 
des Animaux, partiii. p; 103. 

* Jferolfe* remarks* that many of the Fagan* in these eoun* 
Idea* and particularly the Saggas, have a devou^regatd ft* 
the elephant’s tail. When any of tbeircliief$$s, they pre* 
serve* it| honour of him, one of these taiis,jg whfch they pay 
a kind of religious worship, founded ol;the nation afrits 
power. They often go a limning solely ,tyith a ^ 

taiiv a tail of this kiud. But it must-be cdt oft’ with * 
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phstot’g tail is sometimes sold for two or three 
slaves ? and the Negroes often hazard their lives 
in endeavouring to cut it oil; from the live animal. 
Bfiiside this tuft, the tail is' covered, or rather 
strewed, through its whole extent, with bristles 
as large and as hard as those of the wild boar. 
These bristles are also found on the convey part 
of the trunk and the eyebrosvs, where they some- 
times exceed a foot in length. Bristles or hairs 
on the eyelids are peculiar to man, the monkey, 
and the elephant. 

Climate, food, and situation, have a great in- 
fluence on the growth and size of the elephant. 
In general, those that are taken young, and re- 
duced to captivity, never acquire. their natural di- 
mensions. The largest .elephants of India and 
the eastern parts of Africa are fourteen feet 
high; the smallest, which are found in Senegal, 
and qther western regions of Africa, exceed not 
ten 6r eleven' feet ; and those which are brought 
to Europe when young, never arrive at. tliis 
height. The Versailles elephant, which came 
from Congo** 'at He age' of seven years, was not 
above seven and a half feet high. During the 
thirteen years that he lived, he acquired only one 
foot; so that, at the age of four, when be was 
transported, he was only six and a half feet in 
height ;. and, as the rate of growth always dimi- 
nishes as animals advance in years,' it cannot be 
, ’ * * * '* ' 

Mow ffflttj th&liVe adimal, wiritout\vMcn, superstition allows 
it no vjnwe. *£■ Hist. Gen, dt% Voyages, par VAibi Prtvott % 

tom. V. ^ v - *• " * 

**!Vleni. pour servlr & I’llist. dos Animaux, part iii. p, 101, 
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supposed, that, if he had lived thirty years, the 
common' period when the growth ofelephartts is 
completed, he would have acquired more than 
eight feet in height; Hence the domestic state 
reduces' the growth of the .elephant one third, not 
only in height, but iu alj other dimensions. The 
length of his body, front the eye to the origin of 
the tail, is nearly equal to his height, at the 
withers. An Indian elephant, therefore, of four- 
teen feet high, is more than Severn times larger 
and heavier than the Versailles elephant. By 
comparing the growth of this animal to that of 
man, we shall find, that an infant being coiri- 
monly thirty-one inches liigh, that is, one half of 
its height, at the age of two years, and talking 
its full growth^ at twenty years, the elephant, 
which grows till thirty, ought to acquire the half 
of his height in three years. In the same man* 
ner, if wd would form a judgment of the enor- 
ifious mass of the elephant, we shnil find, that, 
the volume of a man’s body being supposed to be 
two cubic feet and a half, the body of an ele- 
phant of fourteon feet long, three feet thick; arid 
a proportional breadth, would be fifty ti fees as 
large; and, consequently, that an elephant 
ought to weigh as much as fifty men *. “ I 

saw,” says le P. Vincent Marie, “ some ete* 

* Peirire, in hi* Life' of Gas$endi, says, that ah elephant, 
which he caused to -be weighed, was 3,500 pounds. This 
elephant seems to have' been very ‘small ; for, according to 
the calculation 1 hive made -in the text, -the dirfiemions of 
which I rather Under-rated, he Would have ■weighed at least 
$,000 pounds. • - 
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pbants. which were fpurteen and fifteen* feet 
high* wijji a proportional length and thickness. 
Thermals always larger than. the female,. The 
price of these animals augments in proportion to 
their size* which is, measured from the eye to the 
extremity of the back j and, after exceeding cer- 
tain dimensions, the price rises }ike that of pre- 
cious stonesf.” “.The Guinea elephants,” 
Bosnian remarks, “ are ten, twelve, or thirteen 
feet high. J ; and yet they, are incomparably 
smaller. than those of the East Indies; forth© 
historians of t luit country give more cubits to the 
height of the latter than the former has feet§.” 

“ I saw,” said Edward Terry, “ elephants of 
thirteen feet in height, and many people af- 
firmed, that, they had seen elephants fifteen feet 
high I).” 

From these, and many other authorities which 
might be enumerated, we may conclude, that th/e 
ordinary stature of the elephant is from ten to 
eleven Jtjct ; that those g of thirteen and fourteen 
are very rare; and that the smallest, when they 
acquire their full growth in a state of liberty, are 
at least. nine feet^j. These enormous masses of 

Jf These are probably Roman feet. 

“f Voyage aux In«Jes Orientates du P. Vincent .Marie, 
rhap. xi. p. 396. , ‘ ' 

$ These are probably Rhenish feet. 

, § Voyage de Guinee tie Guillaume Bosnian, p. 2H-. 

H Voyage' to the East Indies by Edward Terry. .IVbte. 
These; are perhaps English feet. ; ' , . ^ 

U The usual height of the male (measured at the shoulder) 
i# trotn . eight to ten fect;> of the female, from seven to eight. 
Elephants above eleven Ret high are very rarely met with. ; 
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matter fail not, however, as formerly remarked], 
to move, with great quickness.. . They .-are ^up- 
ported by four members, Vhich,.iustead of legs* 
resemble massy columns bf fifteen or eighteen 
inches diameter, aud from five tq six feet high. 
These* legs, therefore, are twice as long as thostf 
of a man. Heuce, though the elephant should 
make but one step, while a man makes two, it 
would outstrip him in the chase. The ordinary 
walk of the elephant is not quicker than that 
of a horse * ; but when pushed, he assumes a 
kind of amble, which, in fleetness, is equi- 
valent to a gallop. He performs with prompt- 
ness, and even with freedom, ail direct move- 
ments; but he wants facility in oblique or re- 
trograde motions. It is generally in narrow and 
hollow places, where the elephant can hardly 
torn, that the Negroes attack him, and cut off 
his tail, which they value above ail the rest, of 
the body. He ha§ great difficulty in descending 
steep declivities, ,and is obliged to fold his hind* 
legsf, that, in going down, the anterior part of 
his body may be on a level with, the posterior, 
and to prevent being precipitated by his own 
weight. He swims well, though the form o|jj 
legs and feet seem to indicate the contrary, 
as t|ie capacity of his breast and belly is largl?, as' 
the size of his lungs and intestines is enormhtis, 
and as alk'the great parts o,f Iris body are filled 
with. sip*, or matters lighter than water* hife sinks 

* Notes of M. de Busny, communicated by the ai&rquis dt 
Mont ra i rail. *' ' ‘ 

+ No^es of Sl« dc Bussy, 
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nftt sodeep as other animals. He has, therefore, 
less resistance to Overcome, and, consequently; is 
enabled tO/swifh more quickly with smaller ef- 
forts of his limbs. 0? course, he is of great use 
in the passage of rivers. When em ployed on these 
occasions *; beside two pieces of cannon which 
admit three or four pound balls, he is loaded 
with great quantities of baggage, independent 
of a number, of men fixed to his ears and his 
tail. When thus loaded, he enters the rivet, and 
swims so much below the water that no part of 
his body is seen except his trunk, which life raises . 
in the air for the benefit of respiration. 

Though the elephant generally feeds On herbs 
and tender wood, and though prodigious quan- 
tities of this aliment are necessary to afford a 
sufficient number of organic particles to nourish 
so vast a body, he has not several stomachs, like 
most animals who live on the same substances; 
He . has but one; stomach, does not ruminate, 
is formed rather like the horse, than the ox 
and other ruminating animals. The want of a 
paunch is supplied by the largeness and length 
of his intestines;' and particularly of the colon, 
which is two or three feet in diameter, by fifteen 
or* twenty in. length. The stomach is mud* 
smaller than the colon, being only’ three and a 
half or four feet lontt, and only one, or one and 
* hhlf ih Its largest' dimeter. To fill such ca* 
pactous vessels, it is necessary that the animal^ 
when not famished with nourishment more 

# Notw of M. tje Bussy, 
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stautial tlian herbage, .should eat almost, perpe- 
tually. Wild elephants', accordingly, are, almost 
continually employed tearing uji trees, gather- 
ing leaves, and breaking young wood , and the 
domestic elephants, though supplied with great 
quantities of rice, fail not to 'collect herbs when- 
ever they have an opportunity; However great 
the appetite of the elephant, he eats with mode- 
ration, and his taste for cleanliness is superior to 
the calls of hunger. His address in separating 
with bis trunk the good leaves from the bad, 
and the care which he takes in shaking them till 
they are perfectly clear of insects and sand, af- 
ford great pleasure to the spectator*. IJe is 
fond of wine, aquavit;©, arrack, &c. .By show- 
ing him a vessel filled with any of these liquors, 
and promising him the contents as the, reward of 
his labours, he is induced to exert the greatest ef- 
forts, and to perform the most painful tasks. He 
seems to love the smoke of tobacco; but it stu- 
pifies and intoxicates him. He abhors all bad 
smells', and is so afraid of the hog, that the cry 
of that animal makes him fly f J. , , 

* Notes of M, <le Bossy, 

. f The Versailles elephant bad such a terror and aversion at 
swine, that the cry of a young hog made 'him fly to o great 
distance. This antipathy has been remarked by iEJmn. 

$ As the count has not mad^aq|u)bscrvatioiis on the den* 
tit ion of elephants, 1 shall aS^mecuripos pa^feuVfc^ 
that subject, From the ’communications of, Mr. Cors^ju jhp 
Philosophical Transactions ! „ * ' 

* Mr. dkse observes, that the graders ofeTfe^hants hit coni* 
posed of several distinct laminae or teeth, each coyercd^witb. 
its proper enamel, and joined to eac& other by an inter- 
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To 'botnplete the idea of the nature arid in- 
telligence of this singular animal, I shall here 
add some notes communicated to me by the 
marquis de Montmirail, president of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences,' who has been so obliging 
as not' only to collect, but to translate every 
thing regarding quadrupeds, from some Italian 
and German books with d'hich I am unac- 

mediate Softer substance, acting as a cement. This cement 
is worn away by the action of mastication sooner than the 
enamel ; therefore, shortly after the grinders cut the gum, 
the efiamtl rise* considerably higher than the cement, and 
gives to each tooth a ribbed appearance, as if it had been 
originally formed with ridges. The number of these teeth, 
hr portions, in the grimier* of an elephant, varies with the 
animal’s age, and consists of from four to twenty-three, all 
enclosed in one common case ; so that a single grinder in a 
full grown elephant is more than sufficient to fill one side of 
the mouth. The shape of the grinders of the lower jaw dif- 
fers from those of the upper. The first, or milk teeth, begin 
to cut the gum eight or ten days aftbr birth; these teeth 
are npt shed, but gradually ivear away while the second set 
are comiug forward. The second set are completely in use 
when the animal i$ two years old: about this time the third 
set begins to appear, and continues gradually to increase in 
growth till the beginning of the sixth year, the former set 
being in the mean time worn away and their roots absorbed. 
The fourth set comes forward from the beginning of the sixth 
to flip fend of $he ninth year, and is then succeeded by others ; 
but at what tithe Or in wKaf proportion, has not as yet bfeen 
ascertained. 

Besides the observations of Mr. Corse, we have accounts by 
Balias; by professor Camper, and h is son Adrien j by Home; 
by Blake ; and particularly by Cuvier, who, in a Memoirc 
sur Elephant mvnns *et FosHlet (published in the Annaies 
du Museum d'Hhtoirc Nature lie, tom. viii.), has treated the. 
subject of dentition a* considerable length. }V. 

VOL. VII.. '' P 
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quainted. His zeal for the advancement of 
knowledge, his exquisite discernment, and his 
extensive knowledge in natural history, entitle 
him to the highest marks of distinction; and 
the reader will find how often I shall have, oc- 
casion to quote him in the subsequent parts of 
this work. “ The elephant is used in dragging 
artillery over mountains ; and it is on such oc» 
casions that his sagacity is most conspicuous. 
When the oxen, yoked to a qannou, make an 
effort to pull it up a declivity, the elephant 
pushes the breach w ith his front, and, at each 
effort, he supports the carriage with his knee, 
which lie pi trees against the wheel. He seems 
to understand what is said to him. When his 
conductor wants hint to execute any painful la- 
bour, he explains the nature of the operation, 
and recites the reasons which ought- to induce 
him to obey. If the elephant shows a repug- 
nance to what- is exacted of him, the cornack, 
which is the name of the conductor, promises to 
give him arrack, or some other thing that he 
likes. But it is extremely dangerous to break 
any promise that is made to him : many cor- 
nacks have fallen victims to indiscretions of this 
kind. On this subject, a’ fact, which happened 
at Decaii, deserves to be related, and though it 
has the appearance of incredibility, it ^notwith- 
standing, perfectly true; An elephant, out ot 
• revenge, killed his cornack. The man’s wife, 
who beheld .the dreadful scene, took her two in- 
fonts and threw them at the feet of the enraged 
animal, saying, Since: ym have slain my husband 
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take my life also, as tvell as that of my children. 
The elephant instantly stopped, relented, and, as 
if stung with remorse, took the eldest boy in its 
trunk, placed him on its neck, adopted him for 
its cornack, and would never allow any other 
person to mount it. 

“ If the, elephant is vindictive, he is notun- 
grateful. A soldier at Pondicherry was accus- 
tomed to give, a certain quantity of arrack to 
one of these auimals every time he got his pay ; 
and, having one day intoxicated himself, and 
being pursued by the guard, who Wanted to put 
him in prison, he took refuge under the ele- 
phant, and fell fast asleep. The guard in vain 
attempted to drag him from this asylum; for the 
elephant defended him with its trunk. Next day 
the soldier, having recovered from his intoxica- 
tion, was in dreadful apprehensions when he 
found himself under the belly of an animal so 
enormous. The elephant, which unquestion- 
ably perceived his terror, caressed hint with its 
trunk. 

" The elephant is sometimes seized with a 
kind of madness, which deprives him of all trac- 
tability, aud renders him so formidable, that it is 
often necessary to kill him. The people try to 
bind him with large iron chains, in the hope of 
reclaiming him. But, when in his ordinary state, 
the most acute pains will not provoke him to 
hurt those who have never injured him. An 
elephant, rendered furious by the wo,nnds it bad 
received at the battle of Hambour, ray about the 
field making the most hideous cries. A soldier. 
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notwithstanding the alarms of his comrades, was 
unable, perhaps on account of his wound*, to 
fly. The elephant approached, seemed afraid 
of trampling him under its feet, took him up with 
its trunk, placed him gently on his side, and con- 
tinued its route." 

These uotes I have transcribed., verbatim. 
They were communicated to the tharquis do 
Montmirail by M. de Bussy, who resided ten 
years in India, and performed, many important 
services to the state. He had several elephants 
under his own charge, often rode upon them, 
and had daily opportunities of observing many 
others, which belonged to his neighbours, lienee 
these notes, as well as all the others quoted un- 
der the name of M. de Bussy, merit every de- 
gree of credit. The members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences have also left us some facts 
which they learned from those who had the 
management of the elephant at Versailles, and 
which deserve a place in this work. “ The ele- 
phant seemed to know when it was mocked by 
any person ; and remembered the affront till an 
opportunity of revenge occurred. A tuan de- 
ceived it by pretending to throw something into 
its mouth : the animal gave him such a blow 
with its trunk as knocked him down, and broke 
two of his rib's. After which, it trampled on 
him with its feet, broke ofte of his legs, and, 
bending down od its knees, endeavoured to push 
ts tusks intq his belly; bnt they luckily run into 
he ground on each side of his thigh, without 
loing him any injury. A painter wauted to 
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draw the animal in an unusual attitude, with 
its trunk elevated, and its mouth open. The 
painter’s servant, to make it remain in this po- 
sition, threw fruits into its mouth, but generally 
made only a feint of throwing them. The ele- 
phant was enraged, and, as if it knew that the 
painter was the cause of this teazing imperti- 
nence, instead of attacking the servant, it eyed 
the master, and squirted at him such a quantity 
of water from its trunk, as spoiled the paper on 
which he was drawing. 

“ This elephant generally made less use of its 
strength than its address. With great qase 
and coolness, it loosed the buckle of a large 
double leathern strap, with which its leg was 
fixed } and, as the domestics had wrapt the 
buckle round with a small cord, and tied many 
knots on it, the creature deliberately loosed the 
whole, without breaking either the cord or the 
strap. One night, after disengaging itself in this 
manner from its strap, it broke open the door of 
its lodge with such dexterity as not to waken the 
keeper. From thence it went into several courts 
of the menagery, forcing open doors, and throw- 
ing down the walls when the doors were too nar- 
row to let it pass. In this manner it got access 
to the apartments of other animals, and so terri- 
fied them, that they fled into the most retired 
comers of the enclosure.” 

In fme, that nothing may be omitted whichu 
can contribute to throw light upon the natural 
and acquired faculties ' of an animal so supe- 
rior to all others, vve shall add some facts, ex-. 
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traded from the most respectable and unsuspi- 
cious travellers. 

“ Even the wild elephant,” says le P. Vincent 
Marie, “has his virtues. He is generous and 
temperate; and, when rendered domestic, he 
is esteemed lor gentleness and fidelity to hismasr 
ter, friendship to his governor, &c. If des- 
tined to the immediate service of princes, he re- 
cognises his good fortune, and maintains a gra- 
vity of demeanour corresponding to the dignity 
of his office. If, on the contrary, less honour- 
able labours are assigned to him, he turns me- 
laqpholy, frets, and evidently discovers that he 
is humbled and depressed. In war, during the 
first onset, he is fiery and impetuous. When 
surrounded with hunters, he is equally brave. 
But, after being vanquished, he loses all cou- 
rage. He fights with his tusks, and dreads no- 
thing so much as to lose his trunk, which, from 

its consistence, is easily cut I shall only 

add, that the elephant is mild, attacks no person 
without being injured, seems to love society, is 
particularly fond of children, whom he caresses, 
and appears to discern the innocence of their 
manners.” 

“ The elephant,” says Pytard *, “ is an ani- 
mal of so much knowledge and judgment, that, 
beside his infinite utility to man, he may, be said 
‘o enjoy a certain portion "■of reason. # When 
ibout to be ridden, lie is so obedient and well 
rained, that lie accommodates his behaviour to 

* Voyage de Francois Pyrard, tom. ii. p. 360 . ■ ' 
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the quality of the person lie series. ' lie bends 
down, aud assists his master to mount with his 
trunk. . . . . He is so tractable, that he will per- 
form any tiling that is required of him, provided 

he be treated with gentleness He does 

every thing he is desired, caresses those who ride 
on him,” &c. 

“ By giving elephants,” say the Dutch voy- 
agers*, “ whatever is agreeable to them, they 
are soon rendered as tame aud submissive as 
men. They may be said to be deprived of the 

use of language only They are proud 

and ambitious; but they are so grateful for be- 
nefits received, that, as a mark of respect, they 
bow their heads in passing the houses where they 
have been hospitably received. . . . They allow 
themselves to be led and commanded bv a 

•f 

child I ; but they love to be praised and ca- 
ressed. They quickly feel an injury or an af- 
front; and the guilty person should be on bis 
guard ; for lie may reckon himself happy if they 
content themselves with squirting water upon 
him with their trunks, or simply throwing him 
into a mire.” 

“ The elephant,” P. Philippe remarks J, 
“makes a near approach to the judgment and rea- 
soning of man. When compared with the apes, 
they appear to be stupid and brutal animals. 

a 

t ’ - y 

* Voyage la Compagme cl es Indes de Ilollande, tom i 
p. 413. ' 

t Idem, lorn Vii. p. 31. * ' , 

A Voyage d’Orteut da P. Philippe dc la Tr^-Saiote TiU 
•it 300, 
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The elephants ar?t so extremely modest, that they 
will not copulate in the presence of any' person ; 
and if, by accident, any man perceives this opera- 
tion, they infallibly resent it, &c. . . . Their 
salute is performed by bending the knees, and 
lowering the head ; and, when iheir master wants 
to mount them, they assist him with great dex- 
terity. When a wild elephant is taken, the hun- 
ters tie his feet, and one accosts and salutes him, 
makes apologies for binding him, protests that 
no injury is meant, tells him, that, in his former 
condition, he often wanted food, but, that, hence- 
forward, he shall be well treated, and that every 
promise shall be performed to him, &c. The 
hunter no sooner finishes this soothing harangue, 
than the elephant follows him like a tamed lamb. 
Wc must not, however, conclude from hence, that 
the elephant understands language, but only 
that, having a very strong discerning faculty, 
he distinguishes esteem from contempt, friend- 
ship from hatred, and all the other emotions 
which men exhibit to him; and for this reason 
•he is more easily tamed by arguments than by 

blows With his trunk he throws stones 

Very far, and very straight,, and also uses it for 
pouring water on his body when bathing.” 

“ Of five elephants,” Tavernier remarks *, 
“ which the hunters had taken, three escaped, 
though ropes and chains were thrown round 
their bodies and limbs. The^natiyes.told ys the 
following most- astonishing story, if it could he 

t 

* Voyage de Tavernier, tom. iii, j>. 23fl. 
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credited. When an elephant, they said, has 
once been caught in a pitfall, and escapes from 
the snare, he becomes extremely diffident, breaks 
off a large branch with his trunk, and strikes the 
ground every where before he sets down his feet, 
in order to discover by the sound whether there 
are any concealed holes by which he may be 
entrapped a second time. For this- reason, the 
hunters who related this story despaired of being 
able, without much difficulty, to retake the three 

elephants which had made their escape. 

Each of *the two elephants which had been seized 
was, placed between two tame ones, and sur- 
rounded by six men with burning torches, who 
spoke to the animals, and, presenting food to 
them, said, in their language, take this, and eat 
\t. The food consisted of small bunches of hay, 
pieces of black sugar, and boiled rice mixed 
with pepper. When the wild elephant- refused 
to do what he was desired, the men ordered the 
tame elephants to beat him, which they per* 
formed, the one striking him on the front and 
head, and, if the captive animat attempted to 
defend himself, the other struck him on the side ; 
so that the poor creature knew not where he was, 
and soon found himself obliged to obey.” 

“ I have frequently remarked,” says Edward 
Terry*, “ that the elephant performs many ac- 
tions which seem to proceed more from reason 
than from instinct;. He does every thing that 
Jiis master commands : if he wants to terrify any 


* Voyage tp tt)e East Indies, by Edward Terry, p. 15 . 
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person, he runs upon him with every appearance 
of fury, and, when he conies near, stops short, 
without doing him the smallest injury. When 
the master chooses to affront any man, he tells 
the elephant, Who collects water and mud with 
his trunk, and squirts it upon the object pointed 
out to him. The trunk is composed of cartilage, 
hangs between the tasks, and is by some called 
his hand, because, on many occasions, it answers 
the same purpose as the human hand. 

The Mogul keeps some elephants who serve as 
executioners to criminals condemned to death. 
When the conductor orders one of these animals 
to dispatch the poor criminals quickly, he tears 
them to pieces in a moment with his feet, But, 
;‘,if desired to torment them slowly, he breaks 
their bones one after another, and makes them 
suffer a punishment as cruel as that of the 
wheel. 1 ’ 

From comparing the male and female, ele- 
phants, the former of which we saw in the year 
1771, and the latter in 1773, it appears, that, 
|n general, the parts of the female are grosser 
'knd more fleshy. Her ears, indeed, are propor- 
tionally smaller than those of the maje: but her 
body is more swollen, her head larger, and her 
Members more rounded. 

Like all other animals, the female elephant is 
more gentle than the male. ‘Our female even 
caressed people with whom she was unacquainted. 
But the male t is often formidable: the one we 
saw in 1771 was fiercer, less affectionate, an<l 
more ungovernable than this female. In ft state 
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of repose, the genitals of the male appear not ex- , 
ternally : his belly seems to be perfectly smooth; 
and it is only at the time of discharging urine, 
that the extremity of the penis comes out of the 
sheath. This male elephant, though equally 
young with the female, was, as formerly re- 
marked, more diflicultto manage. He endea- 
voured to lay hold of people who approached 
too near, and often tore their clothes. Even his 
governors were obliged to act with caution; but 
the female obeyed with complacence and alacrity. 
The only time she exhibited marks of displeasure 
was when her keepers forced her into a covered 
waggon, in order to be carried from one town to 
another. When they wanted her to enter, she 
refused to advance, and they could only accom- 
plish their purpose by pricking her. behind. .Ir- 
ritated by this ill treatment, and being unable to 
turn herself in her prison* she had no other 
method of • revenge but to till her trunk with 
water, and throw it in torrents upon those who 
had teazed her. 

W T e might quote many other facts equally 
curious and interesting. But we should soon 
exceed the limits we have prescribed to ourselves 
in this work. We should not even have given 
so long a detail, if the elephant trad not been; 
in many respects, the chief animal in the brute 
creation, and who, of course, merited the greatest 
attention, 

Mv Daubepton has • made several useful re- 
marks on the nature and qualities of ivory, and 
has restored to •the elephant those prodigious 
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tusks and bones which have been attributed to 
the mammoth. I acknowledge that I was long 
doubtful with regard to this point. I had often 
compared these enormous bones with the skele- 
ton of nearly a full grown elephant preserved in 
the Royal Cabinet: and as, before composing 
their his'ory, I could not persuade myself that 
there existed elephants six or seven times larger 
than the one whose skeleton I had so often ex*, 
amined, and as the large bones had not the 
same proportions with the corresponding bones 
of the elephant, I believed, with the generality 
of naturalists, that these huge bones belonged to 
a much larger animal, the species of which had 
been lost or annihilated. But it is certain, from 
the facts formerly mentioned, that there are ele- 
phants fourteen feet high, and, consequently, 
(as the masses are as the cubes of the height), six 
or seven times larger than that whose skeleton 
is in the Roval Cabinet, and which was not 
above seven, or seven and a half feet high. It is 
likewise certain, that age changes the propor- 
tions of bones, and that adult animals grow.con- 
sidecably thicker, though theft stature does not 
-im&ease. In tine, it is certain, from the testimo- 
nies of travellers, that there are elephants’ tusks, 
each of which vveighs more than 120 pounds *. 

* Mr. Ellen informs us, that he measured several elephants’ 
tusks, which he found to be nine feet long; that Others were 
as thick as a man’s thigh; and that some of them weighed 
ninety pounds. It is said, that, in Africa, some tusks have 
been found, each of which weighed 125 pounds. .... The 
English voyagers brought from Guinea tlie head of an e|c? 
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From all. those facts, it is apparent, that the 
prodigious bones and tusks above taken notice of, 
are really the tusks and bones of the elephant. 
Sir Hans Sioane* sftys the same thing; but brings 
no proof of the fact. M. Gmelin affirms it still 
more positively f, and gives some curious facts 


phant, which Mr. Eden saw in the possession of Mr. Judder 
it was so large, that the bones arid cranium alone, without 
including the tusks, weighed about 200 pounds; from which 
it was computed, that the. whole parts of the head, taken in 
their entire state, would have weighed 500 pounds. — Hi hi. 
Gen . des Voyages, torn. i. p. 223. Lopes. a mused himself in 
weighing several tusks of the elephant, each of which 
amounted to about 200 pounds. — Idem . tom. v. p. 79. The 
magnitude of elephants may be estimated by their tusks, 
some of which have been found to weigh 200 pounds.— 
Drake's Voyage , p. 1 01. In the kingdom of Loan go, 1 pur- 
chased two tusks, which belouged to the same animal, and 
each of them weighed 126 pounds. — Voyage de la Compagnie 
des Jndes de Hoilande, tom. iv. p. 319. At the Cape of 
Good Hope, the elephant’s teeth are very large, and weigh 
from sixty to 100 pounds. — Descript . du Cap de Bonne Espe- 
rance , par Kolbe, tom. iii. p. 12. 

* Hist, de PAcad. des Sciences, ann. 1727, p. 1. 

f In Siberia, there are prodigious quantities of bones found 
in different places under the ground. This part of natural 
history is both curious and important; I have therefore col- 
lected all the facts I could learn upon this subject. Peter the 
Great, who was a patron of naturalists, gave orders to his 
subjects, in the year 1722, that, wherever any bouesofdhe 
mammoth were discovered, the other bones belonging to tlie 
animal should be diligently squgbt for, and the whole sent to 
Petersburg. These orders were published in all the towns of* 
Siberia, and, among others, in Jakutzk, where, after this pub- 
lication, a stoschevvoi, called Wasilci Oltosow, entered into a 
written obligation* before Michaele Petrowitsch Ismailow, cap- 
tain-lieutenant of the guard, and wovwode of the place, to 
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on the subject, which deserve to be here related. 
But M. Daubenton appears to be the first who 


travel into the interior cantons of Leila, in order to starch for 
the bones of the mammoth; and he was dispatched thither 
on the 23d of April the same year. The following year, an- 
other addressed the chancery of Jakutzk, and represented, that 
he had travelled along with his son toward the sea, in quest of 
the hones of the mammoth, artd that, opposite to Surjatoi 
Koss, about 200 Versts from that place and the sea, he 
found, in a turfy soil, which is common iu these districts, the 
Jbead of a mammoth, with one of the horns adhering to it; 
and in the neighbourhood there was another horn of the same 
animal, which hadqprobably fallen off while the creature was 
alive; that, at a little distance, they drew out of the earth an- 
other head, with the horns, of an unknown animal; that this 
head resembled that of an ox, only it had horns above its nose ; 
that, on account of an accident which held his eyes, he was 
obliged to leave these heads where they were; and that, hav- 
ing heard of his majesty’s orders, he now begged to be sent 
of)' with his son tow ard Vst-janskoje, Simowie, and the sea. II is 
demand was complied with, and they were instantly dis- 
patched. A third sluschewoi of Jakutzk represented to tho 
chancery, in 172L that he made a voyage on the river 
Jelou; that lie was happy enough to discover, in a steep 
bank of this river, a fresh head of tile mammoth, with the 
horn and all its parts; that lie drew it out* of the earth, and 
left it where he could find it again; and that he begged to be 
sent oft' with two men accustomed to such researches. The 
iirovwode accordingly consented. The Cossack soon after set 
out on his journey, and found the head, arid all its partsf ex- 
cept the horns; for there remained only the half of one horn, 
which he brought, along with the head, to the chancery of 
Jakutzk, Some time after, he brought two horns of the 
mammothf* which he also found on the river Jeion. 1 
The Cossacks of Jakutzk wereextremely haf>py to find, un* 
der the pretext of going in quest of the bones of the mam- 
moth, an opportunity of making such agreeable voyages. 
They were furnished with five or six ppst horses, when on* 
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has put the matter beyopd all doubt, by accu- 
rate mensurations, exact comparisons, and reason- 

$ 

would have been sufficient, and they could employ the rest 
in carrying various articles of merchandise, Such an advan- 
tage was a great encouragement to adventurers A 

Cossack of JakuUk, called Juranscldu, petitioned tbtf chan- v 
eery to be sent to the Simonies of AlaseUch and Kowymisch, 
in quest of these kind of bones, anti of true crystal. lie had 
already sojourned in these places, had collected many curious 
objects, and actually sent to.Jakutzk some of these bones. 
Nothing seemed more important than this expedition; and 
the Cossack was dispatched on the 2 1st day of April 1725. 

Nasar-Koleschow, commissary of Indigirsk, in the year 
1 72:i, sent to Jakutzk, and from that to Irkutsk, the bones of 
a singular head, which, according to my information, was two 
archines *, bating three whcrschok, in length, one arcliinc 
high, and armed with two horns and a tusk of the mammoth. 
This head arrived at Irkutsk on the i 4th day of October# 
1723; and I found the history of it in the chancery of that 
town. I was also assured, that the same man afterw ards sent 
a horn of the mammoth. 

These facts, collected from diffetent sources, regard, in gc* 
neral, the same species of bones; namely, l. All the bones in 
the Imperial Cabinet of Petersburg, under the name of 
mammoth hones , will be found , upon examination , to hone 
a perfect resemblance to those qf the elephant . 2. From what 
has been above related, it appears, that there have been found in 
the earth, headsof an animal totally different from an elephant, 
and which, particularly in the figure of the horns, resembled 
the head of an bx more than that of an elephant. Besides, 
this animal coaid not be so large as an elephant; and I have 
*een a head of it at Jakutzk, which had been sent from Aua- 
dirskoi-Ostrog* and was, according to my information, per- 
fectly similar to that found by Portn-jagin. I myself had one 
from Hainskoi-Ostrog, which I sent to the Imperial Cabinet at 
Petersburg. .. In fine, I learned, that, on the banks of 

* An archino is a Russian elk; 
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ings derived from the e*t$ensiveJcnowIedge he Ila# 
acquired in the science of comparative anatomy; 

. p 

♦ <0 

Rischnaja-Tunguska, similar heads are not only found every 
where dispersed, but likewise other bones, which unquestion- 
ably belong not to the elephant, such as shoulder bones, ossa 
sacra, ossa innominata, hip bones, and leg bones, which pro* 

. bably belonged to the same animal to which the above head 
ought to be attributed, and which should by no means be ex- 
cluded from the otf iind. I have seen leg and hip bones of 
this species, concerning which I have nothing* particular to 
remark, except that they appeared to he extremely short in 
proportion to their thickness. Thus in Siberia, two kinds of 
bones are found in the earth, of which none were formerly 
esteemed, but those which perfectly resembled the tusks of 
the elephant. But, after the imperial order, the whole began 
to be examined ; and, as the first gave rise to the fable of the 
mammoth, the last have also been indiscriminately ranked 
under the same class. Neither must we believe with Isbraml- 
Idea, and the followers of his reveries, that it is only in the 
mountains which extend from the river Ket to the north-east, 
and, consequently, likewise in the environs of Mangasca and 
Jakutzk, where the elephants* bones are to be found : for 
they appear not only through all Siberia, not excepting its 
most southern districts, as in the superior cantons of tho 
Irtiseb, Toms, and Lena, but are dispersed in different parts of 
Russia, and even in many places of Germany, where they 
are called, with much propriety, by the name of fossil- ivory ; 
for they have a perfect resemblance ta elephants* teeth, ex- 
cept that they are in a corrupted state. In temperate cli- 
mates, these teeth are softened, and converted into fossil-ivory } 
but in countries frequently frozen, they are geheraily found very 
fresh. From this circumstance the fable, that .these and 
other bones are often found besmeared with blood, might 
arise. This fable has been gravely related by Isbrand-ldcs, 
and, after him, by Muller (Mceurset Usages des Ostiatjues, 
dans le Rccueil dm Voyages an Nord, p. 382 ), who have been 
copied by others with equal confidence as if there had been 
no room for doubt y and as one fiction begets another, the 
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blood pretended to be found <?n these bones has produced 
the notion, that the mammoth is an animal which lives in 
Siberia below the ground* where it sometimes dies, and is 
buried under the lubbish. AH -this lias been invented with 
the view to account for the blood protended to be found on 
these bones. Muller gives a description of the mammoth. 
This animal, say* he, is four or five yards high, and about 
thirty feet long. His colour is grayish; his head is very long, 
and his bout very broad. On each side, precisely under the 
eyes, there are two horns which he can move and cross at 
pleasure. In walking, he has the power of extending and 
contracting his body to a great degree. His paws, in thick- 
ness, resemble those *f the bear. Isbrandcs-Ides is candid 
enough to acknowledge, that he never knew any person who 
had seen the mammoth alive. . . . The heads and other 
boi.es which cor sjmml with t!u*e of the elephant, un- 

questionably once constituted real parts*of that animal. To 
this abundance of elephants' bones we cannot refuse our as- 
sent; and I presume that the elephants, to avoid destruction 
in tlie great revolutions which have happened in the earth* 
haie been driven from their native country, and dispersed 
themselves wherever they could find safety. Their lot has 
been different. Some longer, and others shorter after their 
death, have been transported to great distances by some vast 
inundation. Those, on the contrary, who survived and wan- 
dered far to the North, must necessarily have fallen victims 
to the rigours of the climate. Others, without reaching so 
great a distance, might be drowned, or perish with fatigue. 

• - . . The largeness of these bones ought not to astonish us. 
The tusks are sometimes four arch iocs long, and six inches 
in diameter (M. de Strahleuberg says they have been seen 
nine inches in diameter), and the largest weigh from six to 
st veil pounds. I mentioned, in another place, that fresh tusks 
have been taken from the elephant, which were ten feet long, 
and weighed a hundred, a hundred’ and forty -six, a hundred 
and sixty, and a hundred and sixty-eight pounds. . . Thete 

are pieces of fossil-ivory w hich are yellowish, or grow yellow 1 
,n the course of time; others are brown like cocoa-nuts, and 
*nore lustrous; and others are of a blackish blue colour. The 
tubks which have not been much affected- with the frost in the 
VOL. VII. Q 
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earth, and hare remained some time exposed to the air, ere 
subject to become hiore or less yellow or brown, and •assume 
other colours according to the species of humidity with which* 
the air is impregnated. M.'de Strahlenberg also remarks, 
that pieces of these corrupted teeth are sometimes of a bluish 

black colour For the interest of natural, history, it 

were to be wished, that, with regard to the other bones found 
in Siberia, we knew the animal to which they belong; but 
there is little hope of accomplishing this purpose* — Relation 
d*un Voyage a Kamtschatka> par M. Gmclin, imprimeen 1735 
41 Pctersbourg, en Longue Rime . The translation of this article 
was first communicated to me by M. de l’Isle„of the Academy 
•f Sciences, and afterwards by the manfuis de MontttiiraiL 



ON THE FOSSIL REMAINS OF 
ELEPHANTS, &c. 

BY THE EDITOR. 


IN addition to the facts which M. de Buffoii 
has brought forward respecting this curious part 
of natural history, I shall add such as at present 
suggest themselves to me, principally on the au- 
thority of Cuvier. This author, it must be ac- 
knowledged, has done more towards elucidat- 
ing the osteology of the elephant, than' any of his 
predecessors. I think I may venture to say this, 
without detracting in the least from the merits of 
Daubenton, of Pallas* of. Camper, of Home, or. 
of Blake : since Cuvier, in addition to his own 
observations, has been enabled to glean from all 
those who have gone before him. As the dry 
anatomical descriptions of animals has been pur- 
posely avoided by S^ellie, in his translation of Buf- 
fon.Ishall not trespass upon theplan by beginning 
the subject in this place* nevertheless, as it is my 
intention to Conclude this account by attempting, 
after Cuvier, to determine the specific difference 
between the Asiatic and African elephant, I 
must claim the indulgence of the reader for mak-, 
ing use of a few anatomical terms. . 

It is not at all surprising' that fossil bones of 
<**; 
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such amagnitude as those of the elephant, should 
fix the attention even of that part of the commu- 
nity, who are, not apt to; notice the phenomena 
of Nature: we accordingly find that whenever 
these bones are discovered by. workmen, they are 
carefully collected j . and this in some measure 
accounts for tire number of- instances upon re- 
cord, of elephants’ bones being found in several 
parts of the World. It ought here to be observed, 
that so good au opportunity to indulge ill the 
marvellous has. not been neglected, as, there is 
no doubt that many a giant’s bonej said to have 
been found in the earth^ may be referrAl -to this 
animal. 

A circumstance which has greatly engaged the 
attention of naturalists, and which will probably 
remain a desideratum, is, the amazing .distance at 
which these fossil bones are found, -from those parts 
of the world at present inhabited by Jiving ele- 
phants. The observations of Patrin on this point, 
appear to be more ingenious than satisfactory. 
He reasonably su pposes that the mountain's were, 
in the early ages of the world, much, -higher .than 
they are at present j and . that thes, rivers .corre- 
sponded .in size to this elevation : hut that the re- 
maips of elephants, of buffaloes* of, rhinoceroses, 
which have been found in Siberia,, owe their 
translation from their native country to the et- 
fectem rivers, is more than can. readily -be- allowed- 
If tb». supposition could.be admitted in some in* 
stances, (t must be deniedin ptbecs.ejipecially 
where, as in England and Ireland,, the country is 
completely separatedirom jthe; con 1 inent, without 
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a possibility ofacommimication, by means of its ■ 
rivers, with either Asia or Africa. . . 

The river Irtisch, says' Patrin, arises in Chi- 
nese Tartary, towards the forty-third degree of 
latitude: the Ob and the Yenessey, about the 
forty-seventh ; and whe^ the mountains of Thi- 
bet; and thcfee which nourish the Indus and 
Ganges, were much higher than they are at pre- 
sent, the waters which they poured from their 
northern sides, proceeded to unite themselves to 
the Siberian rivers. In those times; the ocean, 
which was higher than it now is, also covered 
part of the plains of India, and thus confined 
the elephants to more elevated situations, from 
whence their remains were washed down into 
other countries. 

To indulge in this speculation (however inter- 
esting), would lead me beyond the limits of my 
present intention; I shall therefore proceed to rio- 
. tice the principal places where the remains of ele- 
phants have been met with;' in doing which, it will 
be seen lhatthe bones are almost constantly found 
in the neighbourhood of rivers. There is scarcely, 

, says professor Pallas, in all Asiatic Russia, from 
the Don to the extremity, of Cape Tchukotskoi, 
any river (especially if it runs into the plains), on’ 
the banks, or in the bed of which, we do not find 
several bones of >elephanta, and of other animals 
foreign to theclitpate. 

Four pieces of , tusks Were found in the year 
1664, in digging-'a foundation at the entrance; of 
the Vaticap In Rome. Thomas Bartholin specks' 
ol discoveries of botjes made, in Rome before this 
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period j and It is probable that the body of Evan* 
der, found in 1141 and 1054, mentioned by 
Calmet in his Dictionary of the Bible, was nq : 
thing less than some bones of this animaL 

Fortis mentions a tusk found by chance in a 
vineyard, and several discovered near the Tiber, 
in the environs of Rome. In Aprilj I #02, a tusk 
was found in a vineyard near. the Gate del Po- 
polo, with several fragments of ivory and other 
bones. 

t 

Bonanni also speaks of many great bones, of 
teeth, and of lower jaws, dug up, in his time, on 
the Aurelian Way, about twelve miles from 
Rome. 

In 1663, the Grand Duke Ferdinand de Me* 
dicis discovered an entire skeleton in the plain of 
Arezzo. 

In the Florentine Museum, there is a. hume- 
rus which was found in the mud at the mouth, 
of the Arno, with several oysters adhering to it. 
Many other bones have been found at different 
times in the environs of that river. Dolomieu. 
says that the elephants’ bones of the vale of 
Arno, are found at the base of the argillaceous 
hills which fill, up the intervals of the calcareous 
chains : that the beds which enclose them sup- 
port a sort of wood, which he supposes to be oak, 
part of which is petrified and part' bituminous ; 
and that the bones themselves are covered by 
layers of marine shells, mixed with arundinaceous 
plants , and bjr immense bedsof clay. 

In the yeSr 1691, atbout six leagues from Sa- 
tenichi, in Greece, some large bones were found. 
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which would admit the arm of a man into their 
cavity. The humerus was two feet eight inches 
in circumference j a grinder, -seven inches and> a 
half high, weighing fifteen pounds, and three 
other teeth, weighing from two to three pounds 
each. 

An elephant’s grinding tooth was found in 
1760 near St. Valier, within half a mile of the 
Rhone j it was imbedded in a gravelly soil mixed 
with pebbles, at the height of eighty feet above 
the surface of the river. 

On approaching the Pyrenees, we find other 
remains of elephants, particularly on the sides of 
the Black Mountain. 

A great number of bones,, of teeth, and of por- 
tions of elephants’ tusks, together with the re- 
mains of a species of hyaena, have been found in 
digging a garden at Fouvent, a village near Gray, 
in the department of the Saone. 

There are, in the museum at Paris, some ele- 
phants’ remains, which were discovered by the 
workmen employed to dig a canal near that city. 
Cuvier says that they were found in a black 
earth eighteen feet below the surface :• there was 
also a skull which had been broken by the work- 
men, and of which Cuvier has the fragments; as 
well as of many bones of a kind of ox, and of other 
great ruminating animals, especially, a very re- 
markable cranium of an unknown species of an- 
telope. The yellow sand above the bones, con- 
tained many fresh-water shells of the genus 
Helix. 

Germany abounds in elephants’ bones. Merck 
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reckoned eighty places in the year 1784 whefe 
the remains of these animals had been found, be-* 
sides more than one hundred specimens of bones 
pf unknown animals. M. de Zach enumerated 
more than one hundred places, and Blumenbach 
has doubled his number. 

The skeleton of an elephant was dug lip at 
Tonna, a town in the principality of Gotha; and 
it is remarkable that another was found, in 1799, 
within twenty yards of the same spot : both the 
skeletons were fifty feet below the surface of the 
ground. It must be ooliced that Tonna is situ- 
ated in the bottom of a valley washed by the river 
XJnstrnt, and that the necks of this valley are 
formed of horizontal beds of soft calcareous tufa, 
containing bones, stags’ horns, impressions of 
different leaves, supposed to belong to the aquatic 
plants of the country, and fresh-water shells, re- 
sembling the Helix tfagnalis and other species. 
The skeleton of 1799 was lying in a curved di- 
rection, with the hind-legs near the tusks. 

The little town of Canstadt, situated on the 
river Neckar in the Duchy of Wurtemberg, is 
equally famous for the number of elephants’ bones 
which have been found there. 

. The entire skeleton of an elephant was disco- 
vered in 1742 by Dr. Koenig, at Osterode, near 
the Hartz mountain; and' in .1773 tbe scapula 
and radius of a rhinoceros were found 'in tbe 
same place. . :? 

Many 1 fossil < remains of elephants have beep 
found in the British islands. 

. Sir H. Sloane had. a, tusk found imbedded in 
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gravel, twelve feet under the surface of the 
ground, in Gray’s Inn Lane. He was also in 
possession of another, dug up in Northampton- 
shire, besides other bones belonging to the 
elephant, which were fouifd in the same 
county. 

Two teeth and a portion of a skull were disco- 
vered in 1630 at Gloucester. 

Trentham in the county of Suffolk, Wrabness 
near Harwich, Norwich, Kew, Salisbury Plain, 
the Isle of Sheppey, and the Isle of Dogs, have 
all furnished specimens of elephants’ bones. 
Brentford must not be omitted, where the teeth of 
a hippopotamus, and the entire tusk of an ele- 
phant, nine feet long, were discovered by some 
workmen employed by Mr. Trimmer. 

Pennant mentions two great grinding teeth, 
and part of the tusk of an elephant, which were* 
given him by some miners, who discovered them 
at the depth of forty-two yards, in a leaxl mine, in 
Flintshire. They were imbedded in gravel, and 
the grinders, he observes, were almost as perfect 
as it just taken from the animal ; the tusk much 
decayed, soft, and exfoliating. 

The bones of elephants have been found in se- 
veral of the northern parts of Ireland. 

In Scandinavia, in Norway, and in Iceland, 
fossil bones of the same animal are said to have 
been found. Russia, beyond all other countries, 
*is famous for these curiosities, particularly the Si* 
berian part of it, as niay be seen by Buffon’s note, 
attached to the account of the elephant. 

Fhe bones of elephants have been found 
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both in North and South America : those disco- 
vered in ‘the former division of that great conti- 
nent, may be chiefly referred to the mammoth ; 
but a piece of a tusk, decidedly, according to 
Cuvier, belonging to the true elephant, was found 
in Quito, at the height of 1,117 toises above the 
level of the sea. 

These few instances, which I have selected 
from a vast number upon record, of the existence 
of elephant's’ bones, will at least serve to show 
how generally those substances have been disse- 
minated, and how difficult it must be to explain 
the phenomenon ip a satisfactory manner. 


The Asiatic compared with the African Elephant , 
in order to establish a specific Difference 
between the two Animals. 

The characters which particularly distinguish 
these elephants from each other, are the different 
shape of the head, the arrangement of the fur- 
rows in the grinding teeth, and the external form 
of the ears. 

Cuvier, to whose excellent memoir I am in- 
debted for the figures which have been added to 
this account, has had an opportunity to examine 
seven heads; five of Indian elephants, aud two of 
the African kind. With his usual accuracy, he 
has entered into a minute anatomical account of* 
each ; but it will be sufficient, in this place, 
to give merely the. leading and most striking fea- 
tures which distinguish the two. 
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A slight inspection of the two heads, when seen 
laterally, will satisfy any one of the difference be- 
tween them ; the top of the skull being so muc h 
lower in the African than in the Asiatic species. 
This distinction in the upper part of the cranium, 
arises from the different inclination of the frontal 
line, which falls much farther back in the Afri- 
can elephant, where it makes, with the occi- 
pital line, an angle of 1 15°, than in the elephant 
of India, in which the angle does not exceed 90°. 

The frontal bone also in the Indian elephant is 
evidently concave, whereas, in the African kind, 
it is, on the contrary, rather convex. 

These two observations will be fully sufficient 
for the reader to distinguish the skulls of the dif- 
ferent species in a general way, but a character 
equally obvious, must not be omitted, arising 
from the superficial form of the grinding teeth. 
We have long beep in possession of indistinct 
accounts of the molar teeth both of Indian and 
African elephants, without their having ever been 
compared with a view to their particular differ- 
ence. Neither Buffon nor Linnaeus supposed 
that there was more than ope species of elephant; 
nor are we enlightened in this respect by Gme- 
lin, who, in his enlarged edition of the Systcma 
Naturae, has confined himself to the Elep/tas 
maximus , without even hinting at a distinct spe- 
cies. The first truly specific distinction, as far as 
relates to the intimate structure of the teeth, -ij 
wholly due to professor Camper, who has suffi- 
ciently illustrated the difference in his plates, al- 
though he has written nothing on the subject. 
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In the Indian elephant, the crown of the mo- 
lar tooth has a certain number of furrows upon 
it, with ridges of enamel placed in a direction 
parallel to each other ; while, in the African 
species, the enamel seen on the surface of 
the grinder is constantly disposed in lozenge- 
shaped figures; so that a single inspection of the 
large tooth, will be sufficient at once lo deter- 
mine the different species, and enable the ob- 
server, without hesitation, to name the kind of 
elephant to which' it belonged. , . 

The next character, and the last which I shall 
mention, is derived from the size of the ears, and 
is of course visible only in the living . or stuffed 
animal. 

In the Indian elephant, this feature is of a mo- 
derate size; while, in the African species, it is so 
enormous as to* cover all the shoulder : an ear, 
cited by Cuvier, preserved in the cabinet of the 
king of Denmark, and taken from an elephant 
killed at the Cape of Good Hope, in 1675, was 
three feet and a half long, .and two and a half 
broad. . ' , • 

Thus I conceive there cannot remain a doubt 
about the propriety of separating the two ele- 
phants: the difference is obvious; and, when 
assisted by the plates, added foV the purpose of 
illustrating these observations, must strike any 
one who pays the least attention to the subject. 
— I have subjoined the following specifications, 
including the two most distinctive characters, in 
as few words as possible : 

Elephas Asiaticus. Cranium production' 
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denlium molarium corona lineis fere parallclis tin- 
dulathy dislincta. 

Elepuas AfricaKus. Cranium fere rotun- 
dum: dentium molarium corona rhombea, dis- 
tinefa. 

It was my intention to conclude thdse obser- 
vations with the above description of the two 
species of elephants ; but, led on by the subject, 
and being unwilling wholly to neglect the re- 
mains of a kindred animal, which has lately ex- 
cited so much curiosity in the world, I shall add 
a short account of the quadruped whose bones 
have been found in different parts of North Ame- 
rica. I must here observe, that the name of 
mammoth, applied by ourselves and the Ameri- 
cans to this animal, as .well as to some fossil 
bones found in Siberia, has been rejected by Cu- 
vier, who confines the mammoth to Siberia, and 
forms a new genus from the American skeleton. 
He founds his generic character, as well as his 
Greek name of mastodonte, upon the particular 
conformation of the grinding teeth ; but I cannot 
help remarking, that, in this instance, M. Cuvier 
has been led away by the inclination to form new 
genera, which at present prevails in France, 
more, perhaps, to the prejudice, than- the ad- 
vancement of natural history. The mastodonte, 
as far as can be judged from its bones, is clearly 
an elephant, differing specifically in the forma- 
tion of its molar teeth, but no more entitled to 
a generic distinction on that account than either 
die Asiatic or African elephant. 
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Cuvier has given the following head to his 
chapter on this animal : 

SUR LE GRAND MA3TODONTE*. 

Animal tr&s-voisin de l’el&phant, mais h ma- 
chelieres herissees de gros tubercules, dont on 
trouve les os en divers endroits des deux continens, 
et surtout pr6s des bords de l’Ohio, dans 1’Atne- 
rique Septentrionale, improprement nomme Mam-> 
mouth par les Anglais, et par les h'abitans des Etat- 
Unis. 

Although several detached portions of this 
large quadruped’s bones have been collected at 
different times siuce the year 1712, and a parti- 
cular description given of a lower jaw by the late 
Dr. Hunter, in the Philosophical Transactions 
for the year 1768 ; yet no complete skeleton of 
the animal was ever put together, till M. Peale, 
of Philadelphia, with indefatigable pains, col- 
lected more than bones enough for the pur- 
pose- These remains were- chiefly discovered in 
a marl pit, in New York, at about sixty-seven 
miles from the capital, in the neighbourhood of 
Newburg, on Hudson’s river. For some parti- 
cular parts, Mr. Peale was obliged to search in 
other places ; and, at length, after several fruit- 
less attempts, he succeeded to his satisfaction, 
and formed two almost complete skeletons, the 

* Anna!e« da Moteum d’Hi»toire Naturelle, toru. viii. p. flQ' 
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most perfect of which was placed in the museum 
at Philadelphia, and the other sent to London to 
be publicly exhibited. 

The most celebrated depot, however, for the 
remains of this animal, is to the left of the Ohio, 
at about four miles from the river, and thirty-six 
from the mouth of the Kentucky . They are found 
in a salt-water marsh, the bottom of which is co- 
vered with a black and stinking mud : the bones 
occur in the mud, and on the edges of the 
marsh. * 

There is something extremely curious in a dis- 
covery, of the mastodonte, which has been re- 
cently .made. in Virginia. 

Professor Barton received the account (dated 
from Williamburg, in Virginia, the 6th'of Octo- 
ber, 1805), the substance of which is as follows : 
At five feet and a half under the earth, on a bed 
of lime-stone, were found a number of bones al- 
most sufficient to construct a skeleton. One of 
the teeth weighed seventeen pounds. But what 
constitutes the great singularity of this discovery 
is, that, in the middle of this collection of bones, 
there was seen a half-powdered mass of small 
branches of trees, of different grasses, and of 
leaves, among which was discovered a species of 
reed, at present growing in Virginia. The whole 
appeared to be wrapped in a sort of bag, which 
is supposed to have been the stomach of the ani- 
tnal, so that it can scarcely be doubted that these 
were the remains of the food which this creature 
had devoured. 

There is a curious account of the discovery of 
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an entire mammoth, or mastodonte, in the Phifc*: 
sophical Magazine for November, 1807* com. 
municatcd by sir Joseph Banks. The body of 
this auimal was first noticed in the year 1799, 
by a Tongous chief, named Schoumachoff. 
This man, while coasting along the shores of the 
Frozen Sea, perceived an unformed block in the 
midst of a rock of ice, the nature of which he 
could not determine to his satisfaction. The 
next yfcar, he found that the mass he had seen 
before, was freer from ice, and by the side of it 
he remarked two similar pieces, which were the 
feet of a mammoth ; but it was not till after five 
succeeding. years were expired, that the curiosity 
of Schoumacholf was fully gratified. During 
this period, the ice, which enclosed the masto- 
donte, having partly melted, the level became 
sloped, and this enormous mass, pushed forward 
by its own weight, fell over upon its side on a sand 
bank. In the year 1806, Mr. Adams, of Peters- 
burg, was informed of this discovery, while he 
was staying at Yakoutsk, in Siberia, and imme- 
diately determined to visit the spot. After tra- 
velling for several days over a dreary tract of 
country, chiefly upon the back of a rein-deer, he 
at length arrived at the object of his journey, 
wjhich was still lying in the same place, but com- 
pletely mutilated. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood had fed their dogs witli the flesh,* and 
it had likewise been preyed upon by different 
wild animals, some of whose burrows were seen 
near, the; ma‘m moth. The skeleton, almost 

completely unfleshed, was entire, with the ex- 
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j ' - * 

Ceptioh bfone ^T’.|i^ fore-feet. Some of the 
bones were stjll attached by the ligaments 

of the joip^s, and by strips of skin on the exte- 
rior side of the carcase. The head was covered 
With a dry skin/ and oue of the ears, well pre- 
served, was furnished With a tuft of bristles; The 
parts least damaged, were a fore-foot and a hind, 
one: they were, covered with skin, and had Still 
the sole attached. Mr. Adams is in possession 
of three-fourths of the skin, which he describes 
as covered with a reddish hair and black bristles: 
he adds, ..that it was of such an extraordinary 
weight, that ten persons, who were employed to 
carry it t® the sea side, in order to stretch it on 
floating. WOod, moved it with gre^t difficulty. 
The entire carcase, the bones of which were col- 
lected on the spot, is fbur Russian ells and a half 
high, and seven long, without comprehending 
the two horns, each of which measures a toise 
and a half in. length, and both together weigh 
400 pounds* The head alone weighs 460 
pounds*, , . T . ; 

A small portion of .the skin was sept to sir 

Banks, which was very offensive, when it ar- 
rived. It has since been deposited, in Hunter’s 
museum. „ 

There is certainly a singular difference of shape 
between the teeth of Jhe mastodonte and those 
°f the common elephant r the enamel likewise 
that coverf the osseous part of the molar teeth is 
r ®markably .and • well fitted ibr grinding 
^°wn the radicdJparts of vegetables, upon which 
V °L vrr. 
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this animal has been supposed chiefly to subsist. 
The mere inspection of the plates which M. dt* 
ButYon has added to his facts and arguments, 
will be sufficient to render any particular de- 
scription of the teeth unnecessary, as they clearly 
show the tuberculated structure of the crown, 
and thus point out the distinction between them 
and the grinders of. itiip^.drjes^iiO jilting ele- 
phants. ’ ' ‘ ' , 

Tlie skeleton 'of the ruastodonte put together 
in America, measured eleven lcet in height, and 
fifteen feet in length. In this respect fire animal 
from the Ohio differs from the elephant:, which is 
never so much longer in proportion to its height. 

All the observations that Cuvier lias ‘taiadc on 
the mastodonte, consisting principally of a mi- 
nute description of its bones, tend to confirm 
the following result. That this great animal 
very much resembles the elephant in every part 
of its osteology, the grinding teeth excepted: 
that, in all probability, it lias a trunk : that, in 
height, it does not exceed the common elephant, 
but is rather longer, and a little thicker in the 
limbs : that, like the hippopotamus and wiki boar, 
it feeds in preference upon the roots, and fleshy 
parts, of vegetables: that, in consequence ot this 
choice, it repairs to the marshy places 3 neverthe- 
less, it is not formed for swimming or living in the 
water like the hippopotamus, but ; is truly a ter- 
restrial animal : that the uch more 

common in North America thaiii'lw^wtiere} that 

r l '' I ' 

they appear fresher, and arc founds itV better 
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NEXT to the elephant, the rhinoceros is the 
strongest quadruped. He is at least twelve feet 
long, from the extremity of the muzzle to the 

* CHARACTER GEN CHILLS. 

Cornu solidum perenne couicutn, naso iusiduns, cum osse 
non coha?ren$. 

Pedes ungulati. 

CHARACTER STKC1 FICUS. 

Rhinoceros Unicornis. R. eonm unico.— Linto Sytf, 
fiat. Gmel. i. p. 57. 

Rhinoceros cornu unico conico. — GVon. Zoopk* i. p. 4. 
Ko. 13. 

Rhinoceros. — Pliru lib. *iii. c. 20. — Gem. Quadr. p.8t£. 
— Raifs Synops. p. 122. — Klein. Quadr. p, 26, — Grew? 
Mus. p. 29.~ Worn. Mtis . p. 336/ — Briss. £uadr* p. 78.*— 
Phil . Trans. Ahid. vol. ix. p. 93 .—JKolben, vol. ii. p- 1° ! - 

Le Rhinoceros.— JSaff. Ji i*t. Nat, par Sbtat. xxviii. p.283, 

pi. 9 . * ' •’ : # * 

Rhinoci^or. ^PariM’t Phil. Trans.yfll. xtfi >~+MSwardsr 
pi. 221.— Perm. Hist. Quad*, u p * lik^Skavt* Gtn. Zoo!. 
ii p. 198, pi* 60. 


Habitat 


inter et prope tropicos in paludosis. 

The rhinoceros has one large horn, sometimes two> placed 
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.origin of the tail, and the circumference of his 
body is nearly equal to his length*. In magni- 

near the ^nd of the none; it is sometimes three feet and a 
half long, black, and smooth. The upper lip is long, hangs 
over the lower, ends in a point, is very pliable, ai)d serves to 
collect its food, and deliver it into the mouth. The nostrils 
are placed transversely. The ears are large, erect, and pointed. 
The eyes are small and dull. The skin is naked, rough, or 
tuberculated, and lies about the neck in vast folds. There is 
another fold from the shoulders to the fore-legs, and another 
from the Iliad part of ijie back to the thighs. The skin. is so 
thick and so strong as to turn the edge of a scimitar and re* 
sist a musket ball. The tail is slender, flatted at the end, and 
covered on the sides with very stiff, thick, black hairs. The 
belly hangs low. The legs are short, strong, and thick. 
The hoofs are divided intb three parts, each pointing forward. 

Penn . Synops. ihiudr. p. 75. 

Though the name of this animal be entirely Greek, it was 
unknown to the ancient Greeks. Aristotle takes no notice of 
it. Strabo is the first Greek, and Pliny the first Roman au- 
thor who mentions it. The rhinoceros probably did not 'fre- 
quent that part of Indui into which Alexander had penetrated, 
though he met with great numbers of elephants ; for it was 
about 300 years after Alexander, that Pompey first brought 
this animal to Europe. 

Hhinocerote , in Italian; Abada , in Portuguese. 

* 1 have in fljy possession a figure of a rhinoceros, drawn 
by an officer of the Shaftesbury East India vessel in the year 
1737. The figure corresponds very well with mine. The ani- 
ma l died in the passage from the East Indies to Britain* 
This officer had written the following note at the bottom of 
the figure. •* !{is back was about seven feet high. His colour 
resembled that of a fiog, whose skin is beginning to dry 
after wallowing in the mire. He had three heofs on each 
foot. The folds of his skin lay backward on each other. Be- 
tntl pU these folds were harboured insects, millcpeds, scorpions, 
*jnall .serpents, &c. He was not above three years old when 
his figure was drawn. His penis, when extended, spread out 
*‘1 the form of a flower de luce.** In a corner of the plate 1 
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tude, therefore , lie makes a near approach to 
the elephant ; and he appears to be much less, 
only because his legs are proportionally shorter 
than those of the elephant. But he differs still 
more from the elephant in his natural powers 
and intelligence; for Nature has bestowed on him 
nothing that elevates him above the ordinary 
rank of quadrupeds. He is deprived of all sen- 
sibility in his skin ; neither has he hands to en- 
able him to improve- by the s^nse of touching; 
and instead of a trunk, he has only a moveable 
lip, to which all his means of dexterity or address 
are limited. His chief sources of superiority 
over other animals consist in his strength, his 
magnitude, and the offensive weapon on his nose, 
which is entirely peculiar to him. This weapon 
is very hard horn, solid throughout its whole ex- 
tent, and situated more advantageously than the 
horns of ruminating animals, which defend only 
the superior parts of the head and neck. But 

have given a figure of the penis. As tikis figure was commu- 
nicated to me by Dr. Tyson, I hat) not an opportunity of con- 
sulting the author, whether these noxious insects, which he 
says take up their abode in the fold? of the animals skin, were 
seen by himself* or whether he only related what had been 
told hirn by the Indians. I acknowfdge that the fact appears 
very singular.— Edward’s Gleanings, p,25. Note, This 
fact is not only doubtful, but that of tlje animal's age* 
compared with his largeness, appears to be false. We saw a 
rhinoceros of, at least, eight years of age, which exceeded not 
five feel in height. * Mr. Parsons s&W one of two years, which 
was not . higher than a heifer, which may be computed at 
about four feet,* , How, then*. couliJ the rhinoceros above 
taken notice of be 4 only three, years old* if it tfas seven feet 
high ? ' ' ' ■ 
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the horn o£ the rhinoceros preserves from, insult . 
the muzzle, the mouth, and the lace. For this 
reason, the tiger will rather attack the elephant, 
whose tfunk he lays hold of, than the rhiuoceros, 
whom he dare npt face, without running the risk 
of having his bowels torn out; for tiie body aud 
limbs of the rhinoceros are covered with a skin 
so impenetrable, that he fears neither the claws 
of the tiger or lion, nor the sword or shot of the 
hunter. His skin is blackish, being of the same 
colour, but thicker and harder than that of the 
elephant, and is not sensible to the stings of flies, 
lie can neither extend nor Contract his skin, 
which is rolled up into large folds at the neck, 
the shoulders, and the crupper, in order to faci- 
litate the motion of his head and limbs, .which 
last are massy, and terminated by large feet, 
armed with three great toes. Mis head is pro- 
portionably longer than that of the elephant; but 
his eyes are still smaller, and seldom above half 
open. .The upper, which projects over the under 
lip, is moveable, and can be stretched out about 
six or seven inches in length; and it is termi- 
nated by a pointed appendix; which gives ‘this, 
animal a power of coljecting.herbage in handfuls, 
as the elephant does* with its trunk. This mus- 
cular and flexible lip- -is a' kind of hand or im- 
perfect trunk; . but it enables the' creature to seize 
any object with' force, * and to feel with sortie 
dexterity. 1 Instead of Those long ivory tusks 
which constitute the armoilr of the elephant, 
die rhinocetos has a formidable horn, and -two 
strong incisive teeth in each jaw. These teeth* 
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of which the elephant is deprived, are situated 
at a great distance from each other, one in each 
angle of the jaw. The under jaw is square be- 
fore 5 and there are no other incisive teeth in the 
anterior part of the mouth, which is covered by 
the lips. But beside the four cutting' teeth, in 
the four corners of the mouth, there are twenty- 
four grinders, six on each side of the • two jaws. 
He holds his ears always erect? in figure they 
resemble -those of the hog; but they are propor- 
tionally smaller. The cars are f the only parts of 
the body on which there are hairs, or rather 
bristles. The extremity of the tail, like that of 
the elephant, is garnished with a bush of large, 
solid, hard bristles. / 

Dr. Parsons, a celebrated physician in London, 
to whom the republic of letters is much indebted 
for many valuable discoveries, in natural history, 
and to whom I owe the highest acknowledgments 
for the marks of esteem and friendship with which 
he has been pleased to honour me, published, in 
the year 1743, a history of the rhinoceros, from 
which 1 shall the more willingly make extracts, 
because every composition of that gentleman 
merits the attention add confidence of the 
public, 

Though the rhinoceros was frequently ex- 
hibited in the Homan spectacles,' froth the days 
of Pompey to those of Heliogabalus; though he 
has often been transported into Europe in more 
modem times; and though, Bontius, . phardin, 
and Kolben, have drawn figdres of him both in 
India and Africa; yet so ill was he represent 
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and described, that he was very imperfectly 
known till the errors and caprices of those who 
had published figures of him. were detected by 
inspection of the animals which aft-ived. in Lon- 
don in the years 1739 and 1741. The figure 
given by Albert I>urer was the first, and the least 
conformable to Nature ; yet it was copied by most 
naturalists, some of Whom loaded it with pre- 
posterous drapery, and foreign ornaments. That 
of' Bontius is more simple and correct; but the 
inferior part oft the legs is improperly represented. 
That of Chardin, on the contrary, gives a pretty 
good idea of the feet, and the folds of the skin; 
but, in other respects, it has no resemblance to 
the animal. That of Camerarius is no better; 
neither is that drawn from the rhinoceros ex- 
hibited at London in the year 1685, and which 
was published by Carwitham in the yeaF 1739. 
In fine, the figures on the ancient pavement of 
Praeneste, and on Domitian's medals, are ex- 
tremely imperfect; but they have the merit of 
not being deformed by the imaginary ornaments 
represented in the figure drawn by Albert Durer. 
Dr, Parsons has taken the trouble of drawing this 
animal himself* in three diiferent views, before, 

* One of our learned philosophers, M. de IVIours, ha* 
made some rehiarks on this subject, which must not be 
omitted. “ The figure,” says he, “ of the rhjpoceros much 
Dr. Parsons has added to his piemoiiv -and which he drew 
from the life, is so different from that eng rayed at Paris in 
the year 1749, from a rhinoceros exhibited at tlje fair of 
St. Germain, that it is difficult to recognise them to be the 
&ame animal* That of "Dr. Parsons is shorter, ahd the folds 
pf the skin are fewer in number, lesg marked, and some of 
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behind, and in profile. He has likewise drawn 
the male organs of generation, the single and 

♦ • > 

them placed in a different position. The head, particularly, 
has hardly any resemblance to that of the St. Germain 
rhinoceros. AVc cannot,, however, entertain a doubt with 
regard to the accuracy of Dr. Parsons. The reasons of such 
remarkable differences. most be sought for in the age and sex 
of the two animals. That of I)r. Parsons was drawn from 
a male rhinoceros, which exceeded not the age of two years. 
That which 1 have here added, was drawn from a picture of 
the celebrated M. Oudry, a most distinguished animal painter. 
He painted from the life, and of the natural size, the St. 
Germain rhinoceros, which was a female, and -at feast eight 
years old; 1 say at lea^t eight years; for we see by an in- 
scription written on the bottom of a wqoden print, entitled, 
A true portrait of a living rhinoceros exhibited at the fair of 
* St. Germain in Paris, that this animal, when taken, in 17 H, 
in the province of Assem, belonging to the Mogul, was three 
years ( old: and, eight lines lower, it is said, that the animal 
was only opt month old w hen some Indians entangled it with 
ropes, after having slain the mdther by their spears and darts. 
Hence it must have been at feast eight years of age, and 
might be ten or twelve. This difference of age ds proba/dy 
the reason of the remarkable differences between Dh Par- 
sons's figure and that of M. Oudry, whose pictqre, executed 
by the order of the king, was exhibited in the painter's hall. 

I shall only remark, tha^ M: Oudry has made the horn of 
his rhinoceros too long; for I\examined the animal with 
great attention, and I find that this part is better represented 
in tfye wooden print. The. horn of the present figure was 
drajik after this print, and the rest is Copied from M.Oudry’s 
picture. The#nimal which ** represent* was weighed, about 
a year before, at Stoucjuart* in the duchy of Wirtemberg, 
and its weight, was at that time fire hundred* pounds, it eat, 
according, to the relation of Captain Do we mot Wen-dermecr. 
who conducted it to* Europe, sixty pounds of hay, and twenty 
pounds of bread, every “day. It was reryAame, and surpris- 
ingly agile, considering the enormity of its r nuss, wid its 
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double boras, as well as the tail, from other rhi- 
noceroses, whose parts are preserved in tlie ca- 
binets of natural history . 

The rhinoceros which came to London in the 
year 1739» was sent from Bengal. Though not 
above two yoars of age, the expense of his food 
and journey amounted to near “ope thousand 
pounds sterling. lie was fed with rice, sugar, 
and hay. He had daily seven pounds of rice, 
mixed with three pounds of sugar, and. divided 
into three portions. He had likewise hay and' 
green herbs, which last he preferred to hay. His 
drink, was water, of which he took large quanti- 
ties at a time.- He was of a peaceable disposition , 
and allowed all parts of his body to be touched. 
When hungry or struck by any person, he be- 
came mischievous, and, in both cases, nothing 
appeased 'him , but food. When • enraged, he 
sprung forward, and nimbly raised himself to a 
•great height, pushing,, at the same time, his head 
’furiously against the walls, which he performed 
with, amazing quickness, notwithstanding- his 
heavy aspect and linweildy mass. I often ob- 
served, says Dr. P&fsons; these movements pro- 
duced by rage or impatience, especially in the 
mornings before his rice and sugar were brought 
to him. - T^he vivacity ahd promptitude* 
moyements, DivTarsons adds, led me to 
thafc he is altogether unconquerable, and that lie 

unwieldy-aspect/* ’ These remarks, like all those of M. d« 
-VI ours” are judicious and sensible. See the Rgtfre in his 
French translation of dje Philosophical Transactions, ann. 
1743 . - 
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could easily overtake any man who should offend 
him. 

' This rhinoceros, at the age of two years, was 
not taller than a young cow, that has never pro- 
duced. But his body was very long and very 
thick. His head was disproportionally large. 
From the ears to the horn there is a concavity, 
the two extremities of which, namely the upper 
end of the muzzle, and the part near the bars, 
are considerably raised. The horn,' which was 
not yet above an inch high, was ' black, smooth 
at the top, but full of wrinkles directed backward 
at the base. The nostrils are situated very low, 
being not above an inch distant from the opening 
of the mouth. The under lip is pretty similar to 
that of the ox; but the upper lip has a greater 
resemblance to that of the horse, with this advan- 
tageous difference, that the rhinoceros can 
lengthen this lip, move it from side to side, roll 
it about a staff, and seize with jt any object he . 
wishes to carry to his tnouth. The tongue of 
this young rhinoceros was soft, like that of a. calf*. 
His eyes had no vivacity: in figure, they re- 
sembled those of the hog, and were situated 
lower, or . sparer the nostrils, than in aiiy other 

.voyager* and all , naturalist*, both ancieitt and 

*11 us, that the tongue of the rhinoceros i* very 
rough/ 'and its pdpillae so sharp, that witfi the tongue alone, 
he tore the flesh from a man’s body even to the bones.' This 
fact, which i* every where related, appear* lb be very sus- 
picious atld ill imagined ; because the rhinoceros docs not eat 
flesh, and animals, in general, which have rough tongues, 
are sctddm carnivorous. 
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quadruped. His ears are large, thin at the ex- 
tremities, and contracted at their origin by a kind 
of annular rugosity. The ncek is very short, 
and surrounded with two large folds of skin. 
The shoulders are very thick, and, at their junc- 
ture, there is another fold of skin, which descends, 
upon the fore-legs. The body of this youn£ 
rhinoceros was very thick, and pretty much re- 
sembled that of a cow about to bring fdrth. Be- 
tween the body and crupper there is another fold, 
which descend^ upon the hind-legs. Lastly, an- 
other fold transversely surrounds the inferior part 
of the crupper, at some distance from the tail. 
The belly was large, and hung near the ground, 
particularly its middle part. The legs are round, 
thick, strong, and their joint bended backwards. 
This joiht, which, when the animal lies, is co- 
vered with a remarkable fold of the skin, appears 
when he stands. The tail is thin, and propor- 
tionally short; that of the , rhinoceros so often 
mentioned, exceeded not sixteen or seventeen 
inches in length. It turns a little thicker at the 
extremity, which is garriished with some short, 
thick, hard hairs. The form of the penis is very 
extraordinary. It is contained in a prepuce or 
sheath, like that of the horse; and the first thing 
that appears in. the time of erection, is a secoqd 
prepuce, df a flesh-colour, from, which t|rere 
issuer a hollo# tube, in the form of a funnel cut 
and bordered somewhat like a flower de luce*, 
and constitutes the glans and extremity of the 

, V . , 

' 4 

* JPhil. Trans. No. 470^ pi. >11; Edwards’s Cleanings. 
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penis. This anomalous glans is of a paler flesh- 
colour than the second prepuce. In the most 
vigorous erection, the penis extends opt above 
eight "inches out of the body; and it' is epsily pro- 
cured by rubbing the animal with . a . handful of 
straw when he lies at his ease. The direction of 
this' organ is not straight, but-bended, backward. 
Hence he throws out his urine behind; and, 
from this circumstance, it may be inferred, that 
the male covers not the female, but that thdy 
unite with their cruppers to eaclj other. The fe- 
male organs are situated like those, of the cow, 
and she exactly resembles the male in figure and 
grossness of body. The skin is so thick and im- 
penetrable, that, when a man lays hold of any 
of the folds, he would imagine he is touching a 
wooden plank of balf an inch thick. When 
tanned. Dr. Grew remarks, it is excessively hard, 
and thicker than the hide of any other terrestrial 
animal. ’It is every where covered more or less 
■ with incrustations in the form of galls or tube- 
rosities, which are pretty small on’ the ,t<>P of 
the neck and back, but become larger on the 
sides. The largest are on- the shoulders and 
crupper, and are still pretty large on the thighs 
and legs, upon which they are spread all round, 
and even on the feet; But, between the folds, 
th%skiii is penetrable, delicate, and as soft to 
the touch as silk, while the external part of the 
fold is equally hard withlthe rest. This tender 
skin between the folds is of a ( light flesK- colour; 
and theskin of* the belly is nearly of ‘the same 
colour and consistence. These galls or tuberosi- 
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ties should not be compared, as some aothors 
have done, t<v scales. They are simple, indura- 
tions of the skiri only, without any regularity in 
their figure, or symmetry in their respective po- 
sition#. The flexibility of the skin in the. folds 
enables the rhinoceros to move with facility his 
head, neck, and members. The whole body, 
except -at the joints, is inflexible, and resembles a 
coat of mail. Dr. Parsons remarks, that this 
animal listened with a deep and long continued 
attention fo-aqy kind of noise, and that, though 
he was sleeping, eating, or obeying any other 
pressing demands of nature, he raised his head 
and listened till the noise ceased. 

In fine, after giving this accurate description 
of the rhinoceros, Dr. Parsons examines whether 
the rhinoceros, with a double horn, exists ; and, 
having compared the testimonies’ of the ancients 
and modems, and the remains of this variety, .in 
the collections of natural objects, he, with much 
probability,' concludes, that the rhinoceros of 
Asia have commonly but one. horn, and that 
those of Africa- have generally two. . 

1 It is unquestionably true, that some rhinoce- 
roses have but one horn, and that others have 
two*. But it is hot equally certain that* this 

r l 

, * Kolben asserts positively,, and as if lie had been an eye 
witness* that tf*e first hom of the rhinoceros is upon the nose 
and the second upon the front* in a right line with the first 
that the latter, which is brown, never exceeds two feet ii 
length; ar$ that the second is yellow, arid seldopi.long'fe 
than six inches. ~ Descript, du Cap dc Bonne Esptrana 
tom. in. p. 17. But we have already mentioned dbubl 
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variety is constant, and depends on the climate 
of Africa or India; or that this difference is alone 
sufficient to constitute two distinct species. , It 
appears that the rhinoceroses with one horn 
have, this excrescence always longer than those 
with two. There are single horns of three and a 
half, and perhaps of above four feet in length, 
by six or seven inches diameter at the base. 
Some double horns are two feet long*. These 
horns are commonly of a brown or olive colour j 
though, there are instances of th$ir being gray, 
and even white. They have only a slight con- 
cavity in form of a cup under the base, by which 
they are fixed to the skin of the nose. rest 

of the horn is solid, and harder than common 
horn. It is with this weapon that t^e rhinoce- 
ros is said to attack and sometimes mortally 
wound the largest elephants, whose tall legs give 
the rhinoceros an opportunity ofstrikihg, with his 
snout and horn, their bellies, where the skiovis 
most tender and penetrable, fiut, if he misses 
bis first blow, the elephant throws him on thd 
ground and kills him. 

hofita, the second differing very little from the first, which 
was two feet long, and both were of the same colour. Be- 
sides, it appears to be certain, that they are never at , such a 
distance from each other as this author. has placed .them ;.for 
the bases of the two horns, preserved in the-, cabinet of sir 
Hans Sloane, were wot three inches asunder. , 

* Urtus cornu gem i no. — Martial, Sped, ep. 22. — Phil. 
Tran*. Abrid. vol. ix. p. JOO; vol. xi. p. 9 10. — Phil. Trans. 
vol. Ivt p. 3% tab. 2. — Flacourt, Hut. Madag. p. 395.,-*- 
Lobo Abyti, p. 330. Rhinoceros bicornis. — i Linn, Sysf. Nat. 
p. 104. 
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'fhe horn of the rhinoceros is more esteemed 
by the Indians than the ivory of the elephant, 
not on account of its real utility, though they 
make several toys of it with the chisel and tur- 
ner’s lathe, but on account of certain medicinal 
qualities they ascribe to it*. The white horns, 
being rarest, are in great request. Among the 
presents sent by the king of Siam to Lewis XIV. 

* Sunt irt rtgno Bengalcn rhinocerotes I.usitanis Abadut 
died, cujus animniis cerium, dentes, caro, sanguis, ungulse, et 
cameras cjus partes, toto getierc resistant ‘venenis; qua de 
causa in maxima prelio est apud Indos. — In tho^e parts of 
Bengal which border on the Ganges the rhinoceroses, or 
unicorns, there called Abodes , are very common, and num- 
bers of their horps are brought to Goa. They are about 
two palms in circumference at the base, gradually taper to a 
point, and serve the animal as a defensive weapon. They dre 
of an obscure colour, and the cups made of them are highly 
esteemed, especially if they have the power of counteracting 
poisonous liquors. — Voyage du P. Philippe , p. 371. Every 
part of the rhinoceros’s body is medicinal. His horn is a 
powerful antidote against all kinds of poison ; and the Siamese 
make a great article of traffic w ith it among the neighbour- 
ing nations. Some of them are sold for more than a hun- 
dred crowns. Those which are of a bright gray colour, and 
spotted with white, are most valued by the Chinese. — Hist. 
Kut. de Siam, par Nic. Gervaise , p. 34. The* horns, teeth, 
toes, flesh, skin, blood, and even their urine and excrements, 
are in great request among the Indians, as powerful remedies 
for different diseases. — Voyage de la Compagnic des hides 
de Hollavde, tom, i. p. 417. His horn is placed between 
the two nostrils; it is very thick at the base, and terminates 
m a sharp point: it is of a greenish brown colour, and not. 
black, as some authors maintain. When very gray or ap- 
proaching to white, it brings a high price. *But it is always 
pear, on account of the value put on it by the Indians. — 
Mid. tom. vii, p. 277. 

y Ol* VII. 
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iri the year 1686 *, were six horns of the rhino* 
ceros. In the Royal Cabinet we have twelve, of 
different sizes ; ancl one of them, though cut, is 
three feet eight inches and a half long. 

The rhinoceros, without being ferocious, carni- 
vorous, or extremely wild, is, however, perfectly 
untractable f. lie is nearly among large, what 
the hog is among smaH animals, rash and brutal, 
without intelligence, sentiment, or docility. He 
seems even to be subject to paroxysms of fury, 
which nothing can appease ; for the one which 
Emanuel king of Portugal sent to the pope in the 
year 1513, destroyed the vessel in which they 
were transporting him % ; and the rhinoceros, 
w hich we lately saw in Paris, was drowned in the 
same manner in its voyage to Italy. Like the 
hog, these animals are fond of wallowing in the 
mire. They love moist and marshy grounds, and 
never quit the banks of rivers. They are found 

* Among the presents sent by the king of Siam to France, 
in the year 1686, were six rhinoceros’s horns, which were 
greatly valued over all the East. The Chevalier Vernati has 
written from Batavia to Britain, that the horns, teeth, toes, 
and blood of the rhinoceros, are antidotes, and that they are 
as much used in the Indian pharmacopoeia as the theriaca in 
that of Europe. — Yoytt". dc hi Comp, des Ind. de Hoi. p. 48 b 

f Chardin says (ton), iii. p. 4.5) that the Abyssinians tame 
the rhinoceros, and train him to labour, like the elephants. 
This fact seems to be extremely suspicious no other author 
mentions it; and it is well known, that, in Bengal, Siam, and 
other southern parts of India, where the rhinoceros is, perhaps# 
still more common than in Ethiopia, and where the natives 
are accustomed to tame the elephants, he is regarded a* an tf- 
reclaimable animal, of which no domestic use caw be made. 

t Philosophical Transactions, No. 470. 
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In Asia and Africa, in Bengal *, Siam f, Laos %, 
Mogul §, Sumatra ||, at Java in Abyssinia ^f, 
in ^Ethiopia **, in the country of the Anzicos ff, 
and as far as the Cape of Good Hope J Ji But, 
in general, the species is not numerous, and 
much less diffused than that of the elephant. 
The female produces but one at a time, and at 
considerable intervals. During the first month, 
the young rhinoceros exceeds not the size of a 
large dog §§. When recently brought forth, it 
has no horn Ml, though the rudiments of it appear 


* Voyage da P. Philippe, p. 37 1 ; Voyage de la Com- 
pagnie des lodes de Ilollande, tom. i. p. 4-17. 

f Histoire Natureiie deSiam, par Gervaise, p. 33* 

J Journal de 1’Abbe de Choisy, p. 339. 

§ Voyage de Tavernier, tom. iii. p. 97 ; Voyage d’Edwanl 
Terri, p. 15. 

|| Histoire Generate des Voyages, par M. PAbbe Prevot, 
tom. ix. p. 339. 

Voyage de la Compagnie des Indes de Hollande, tom. vii. 
p-277. 

** Voyage de Chardin, tom. iii. p. 45 ; Relation de Theve* 
not, p. JO. 

tf Histoire Generate des Voyages, par M. PAbbe Prevot, 
tom. v. p. 91. 

tt Voyage de Franc, le Guat. tom. ii. p. 145; Description 
du Cap de Bonne Esperance, par Kolbe, tom. iii. p. 15 et 
miv; 

§§ We have seen a young rhinoceros which was not larger 
than a dog. It followed its master every where, and drank 
the milk of the buffalo. But it lived only three weeks. The 
teeth were beginning to appear. — Ityage de la Compagnie 
des hides de Hollande, tom. vii. p.483. 

till In two young rhinoceroses, nothing bat a prominence 
Wa$ observed on the place where the horns were to arise, 

s a 
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in the foetus. At the age of two years, the horn 
exceeds not an inch in length *, and, at the age 
of six, it is from nine to ten inches long f : now, 
as some of these horns are known to be near 
four feet in length, it appears that they continue 
to grow during the half, or perhaps during the 
whole of the animal’s life, which must be consi- 
derably long, since the rhinoceros described by 
Dr. Parsons had only acquired about one half of 
its height at the age of two years ; from which 
we may conclude, that this animal, like man, 
should live seventy or eighty years. 

Without the capacity of becoming useful, like 
the elephaut, the rhinoceros is equally hurtful 
by bis roracity, and particularly by the great 
waste he makes in the cultivated fields. He is 
of no use till he is slain. His flesh is reckoned 
excellent by the Indians and Negroes J ; Jtnd 
Kolbe says he often cat it with pleasure. His 
skin makes the hardest and best leather in the 
world § ; and not only his horn, but all the other 

though the animals were then as large as an ox. But their 
legs are very short , especially tho-e before, which are shorter 
than the hiud-iegs, — / "oyogc de Vidro delict I'alle, torn. ir. 
l>. 215. 

* Phil. Trans. No. 470. 

t Id. ibid. 

* The Indians eat the tlcsh of the rhinoceros, and reckon 1 
it excellent. They even derive advantage- from his blood, 
which they collect with care as a remedy for diseases in the 
breast. — Hitt. Nat. de Siam, par Oerv me, p. 35. 

| His skin is of a fine gray colour, approach mg ‘to black, 
bLe that of the elephant ; but it is rougher and thicker than 
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parts of his body, and even his blood *, urine, 
and excrements, are esteemed to be antidotes 
against poison, or remedies for particular dis- 
eases. These antidotes or remedies, extracted 
from different parts of the rhinoceros, are of equal 
use in the Indian pharmacopoeia as the theriaca 
in that of Europe Most of the virtues ascribed 
to both are probably imaginary : but how many 
objects are in the highest repute, which have no 
value but iu the opinions of men? 

The rhinoceros feeds on the grossest herbs, as 
thistles and thorny shrubs, which he, prefers to 
the soft pasture of the best meadows J. He is 
fond of the sugar-cane, and likewise eats all 
kinds of grain. Having no appetite for flesh, he 
neither disturbs the small nor fears the large ani- 
mals, but lives in pqace with all, not excepting 
the tiger, who often accompanies the rhinoceros, 
without daring to attack him. This peaceful 
disposition renders the combats between the ele- 
phant and the rhinoceros very suspicious : such 
combats must at least be rare, since there is no 

that of any other animal The skin is covered every 

where, except on the neck and head, with small knots or tu- 
bercles, 6cc. — Voyage de Cluudin, tom. iii. p. 4a. 

* Voyage de Mandelslo, tom. ii. p. S50. 

\ Voyage de la Comp, des lades de Ilollande, tom. vii. 

p m. 

i This animal feeds upon plants, and prefers brushwood, 
broom, and thistles. But of all plants he is fondest of a 
shrub which resembles the juniper, and is called the rhinoceros 
daub, (heat quantities of it grow on heathy hunk and on 
the mountains. — Dcscript . Ju Cap de Borne Entrance, pap 
kvh'tr, tom. iii. p. 17. 
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motive to war on either side. Besides, no anti? 
pathy has ever been remarked between these 
animals. They have been known, even in a state 
of captivity, to live peaceably together, without 
discovering any marks of resentment or anti- 
pathy *. Pliny, I believe, is the first author who 
mentions these combats between the elephant 
and rhinoceros. It appears that these animals 
were compelled to light at the Roman specta- 
cles t •, and from hence, probably, the idea was 
formed, that, when in their natural state of li- 
berty, they fight in the same manner. But every 
action without a motive is unnatural ; it is an ef- 
fect without a cause, which cannot happen but 
V accident. 

The rhinoceroses assemble not, nor march in 
troops like the elephants. . They are more soli- 
tary and savage 3 and it is, perhaps, more dif- 
ficult to hunt, and to overcome them. They 
never attack men +, unless they are provoked, 


* The Dutch history entitled V Ambassade de hi Chine. , gives 
a false description of this animal, especially when it exhibits 
the rhinoceros as the chief enemy of the elephant ; for the 
rhinoceros I am mentioning was kept in the same stable with 
two elephants and I have several times seen them near each 
other without discovering the smallest antipathy. An /Ethi- 
opian ambassador had brought this animal as a present. — 
Voyage dc Chardin , tom. iit. p. 4 ;. 

f The Romans took pleasure in making the rhinoceros and 
elephant fight at their public shows. — Singular, de la France 
Antrirctifjue , par Andre Thcrct, p. 41. 

X The rhinoceros never attacks any person, nor becomes 
furious unless he is provoked, and then his ferocity is tre- 
mendous; he gruut.s like a hog, and overturns trees aiul 
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when they become furious and formidable. 
Their skin is so hard as to resist sabres, lances, 
javelins, and even musket balls*. The only 
penetrable parts of the body are the belly, 
the eyes, and about the earsf. Hence the 

every thing that comes in his way . — Voyage de la Compagnit 
des Indes de Hollander tom vii. p. 278. 

* His skin is thick, hard, and rough. ... It is even im- 
penetrable by the sabres of the Japanese, and coats of arms, 
bucklers, &c., are made of it. — Id. Ibid. p. 4-83. The rhi- 
noceros 6oldom attacks man, unless when provoked, or the 
person wears a red habit. In both these cases, he becomes 
furious, and overturns every thing that opposes him. When 
these animals attack a man, they seize him by the middle of 
the body, and toss him up with sucli force, that he is killed by 

the fall However enraged he may be, it is easy to 

avoid his approach: he is indeed very swift; but he turns 
with great difficulty. Besides, according to my information, 
he sees only what is before him. Hence, when he comes 
within a few paces we have only to step to a side; for he 
then loses sight of us, and it is very difficult for him to re- 
turn in quest of us. I have experienced this fact, having 
more than once seen him advance toward me with all his fury. — 
Dcscript. du Cap de Bonne Esperance, par Kolbe, lorn. iii. p. ^7. 

t It is difficult to kill him; and men never attack him 
without danger of being torn to pieces. Those who are ac- 
customed to hunt the rhinoceros find means, however, to de- 
fend themselves from his fury; for he is fond of marshy 
grounds; they observe when be repairs thither, and, con* 
sealing themselves among the bushes opposite to the direction 
of the w ind, they watch till he lies down either to sleep or to 
wallow, that they may have an opportunity of shooting him 
near the cars, where alone he can receive a modal wound. 
They place themselves against the wind; because the scent 
of the rhinoceros is so acute, that he never approaches any 
object he perceives till the smell of it reaches his nostrils.— 
Hitt. Nat. de Siam, par Gvrvaise, p. 35. 
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hunters, instead of attacking him face to face, 
follow him at a distance by the tracks of his 
feet, and watch till he lies down to* sleep. AVo 
have, in the Royal Cabinet, a foetus of a rhino- 
ceros, which was extracted from the body of 
the mother, and sent to us from the island of 
Java. By the memoir which accompanied this 
foetus, we are informed that twenty-eight hun- 
ters having assembled to attack the mother, they 
followed her at a distance for some days, de- 
taching one or two of their number, from time 
to time, in order to reconnoitre her situation; 
that, by this means, they surprised her when 
asleep, and silently approached so near, that the 
whole twenty-eight muskets were discharged at 
once into the lower part of her belly. 

Frorfi the description given by Dr. Parsons, it 
appears that this animal lias an acute and very 
attentive ear. AVe are likewise assured that his 
sense of smelling is excellent. But it is said, 
that his eyes are not good, and that he sees such 
objects only as are before him * . The extreme 

* See the preceding note. — The eyes of the rhinoceros are 
▼ery small, and be sees only forward. When he walks, or 
pursues his prey, he proceeds always in a direct line, forcing, 
overturning, and piercing through every obstruction that fall* 
in his way. Neither bushes, nor trees, nor thickets of bram- 
bles, nor brge stones, can turn him from his course. With 
the horn on his nose, he tears up trees, raises stones high in 
the air, and throws them behind hiru to a considerable dis- 
tance, and with a great noise: in a word, he overthrows 
every object which* he can lay hold of. When he is enraged, 
ami meets with no obstruction, lowering his head, he ploughs th# 
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minuteness of his eyes, their low, oblique, and 
deep situation, the dullness, and the small degree 
of motion they seem to possess, tend to con- 
firm this fact. His voice, when he is in a state 
of tranquillity, is blunt, and resembles the grunt- 
ing of a hog; but, when enraged, it becomes 
sharp, and is heard at a great distance. Though 
he lives on vegetables only, he does not rumi- 
nate. Hence it is probable, that, like the ele- 
phant, he has but one stomach, and capacious 
bowels, which supply the place of many sto- 
machs. Ilis consumption of food, though con- 
siderable, is not near so great as that of the ele- 
phant ; and it appears, from the density and urn- 
interrupted thickness of his skin, that he also 
loses much less by perspiration. 

,X have seen a second rhinoceros, which was 
finely brought to the royal menagery. In the 
wfonth of September, 1770, if the people who 
conducted it can be credited, the animal was 
only three months old. But, I am persuaded, 
that it was at least two or three years of age ; 
for its body, including the head, was already 
eight feet two inches long, five feet six inches 
high, and eight feet two inches in circum- 
ference. A year afterward, its body was length- 
ened seven inches; so that qn the 28th day of 

ground, and throws large quantities of earth over his head. 
He grunts like a hog: his cry, when in a state of tranquillity, 
does n ot reach far; but, when in pursuit of his prey, it may 
l>e heard at a great distance. — Dexript du Cap dc Bontu 
■I'-'pcr/ince, pur Kolbe. 
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August, 1771, it was eight feet nine inches, in- 
cluding the length of the head, live feet nine 
inches high, and eight feet nine inches in cir- 
cumference. On the 12th day of August, 1772, 
the length of the body, comprehending the head, 
was nine feet four inches, the height of the 
crupper six feet four inches, and that of the wi- 
thers only live feet eleven inches. Its skin had 
the colour and appearance of an old elm tree, 
spotted in some places with black and gray, and 
in others doubled into deep furrows, which formed 
e kind of scales. It had only one horn, the co- 
lour of which was brown, and its substance 
solid and bard. The eyes are small and promi- 
nent, the ears large, and pretty similar to those 
of an ass. The back, which was hollow, or de- 
pressed, seemed to be covered with a natural 
saddle. The legs were short and very thick. 
The feet were rounded behind, and divided be- 
fore into three hoofs. The tail resembled that 
of an ox, and was garnished with black hairs at 
the extremity. The penis lay along the testi- 
cles, and erected itself for the discharge of urine, 
which the animal threw out to a great distance. 
The point of it was also very remarkable, form- 
ing a cavity like the mouth of a trumpet. The 
sheath from which it issues is fleshy, and of a 
vcrmillion colour, like the penis itself. This 
fleshy substance, which formed the first tube, 
came out of a second sheath composed of skin, 
as in other quadrupeds. The tongue is so hard 
and rough, that it tears off the skin of any per-. 
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son whom it licks hence this animal eats large 
thorns, without feeling any pain. The rhino- 
ceros requires one hundred and sixty pounds of 
food every day. His flesh is much relished by 
the Indians and Africans, and especially by the 
Hottentots. If trained when young, he might 
be rendered domestic, and, in this state, he would 
multiply more easily than the elephant. 

“ I could never discover the reason,” Mr. Par- 
sons remarks, “ why in Asia the rhinoceros is al- 
lowed to remaift in a wild state, while in Abys- 
sinia he is rendered domestic, and is employed 
in carrying burdens 

“ M. de Buffon,” says Mr. Bruce, “ conjec- 
tured that there were, in the interior parts of 
Africa, rhinoceroses with two horns. This con- 
jecture is fully verified ; for all the rhinoceroses I 
saw in Abyssinia had two horns. The first, that 
is, the one nearest the nose, is of the common 
form ; the second is sharp at the point, and al- 
ways shorter than the first. Both spring at the 
same time ; but the first grows more quickly* 
and exceeds the other in size, not only during 
the time of growth, but during the whole life of 
the animal j\” 

On the other hand, M. Allamand, a very able 
natqralist, wrote to Mr. Daubenton a letter, dated 
at Leyden, October 31, 1766, in the following 
terms : 


* Defense ties Rcclicrclies sur les Americains, p. 515. 

| Note communicated by Mr. Bruce to M. de Butibn, 
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“ I recollect a remark of Mr. Parsons, in a 
passage quoted by M. de Buffon : he suspected 
that the rhinoceroses of Asia have but one horu, 
and that, those of the Cape of Good Hope have 
two. I suspect the very opposite : the heads of 
the rhinoceroses which I received from Bengal 
and other parts of India, had always double horns, 
and all those which came from the Cape of Good 
Hope had hut one horn.” 

This last passage proves what we have for- 
merly remarked, that the rhihoceroses with 
double horns form a variety in the species, a 
particular race, which is found equally in 4 s >a 
and Africa* 


* AH doubt, however, upon this subject is how banished, 
as we have abundant proof of the existence of two distu^tt 
species of rhinoceroses ; the stngjtekonied being c.on(foed? to 
Asia, and the double horned to Afd&i. u>Tb$&in of ibifilast 
mentioned animal, unlike the Other, iswithotit any fohjs,but 
much granulated or warty. jf|» two horns are placed one 
behind the other; they are not connected to the bone of, the 
nose, but grow in the muscular integuments which imme- 
diately cover it : this accounts for a singularity mentioned ' 
by Barrow in his Travels in Southern Africa ; that, when tb$ • 
animal.#, browsing and ^undisturbed, the horns rem%in loose' 
upon tnPbhse ; 

perfectly wiff, and«$dytb adtjj*|Ke n\ost «||nnvekt|p^f{K 
The leiMhf ib*fot£hor t p of Mi in 

they v#f.;in tint tb« ' 

root of the target horn, are .extremely rtunutfetdr W farge an ' 
animal, but Nature has obviated the inconvenience which 
would otherwise insult frogi, } tjjejr smallness, by placing 
them in projecting sockets, in which they turn in every 
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direction. There are a few stiff bristles scattered about the 
body, particularly about the ears, and on the end of the tail, 
which is singularly formed, being convex above and below, 
and flat on the sides. There are three hoofs on each foot, 
which project a little forward. 

In its manners, this animal resembles the single horned 
species. 

Naturalists are highly indebted to professor Pallas for the 
singular account which he has given of the entire body of 
a two-horned rhinoceros, dug up in a particular part of eastern 
Siberia. It was found buried within twenty yards of a river, 
in the ancient frozen soil, and was covered with its skin, flesh, 
and muscles. 

Pallas tells us, that % w hen he arrived at Ireuth, in the month 
of March, 177 2, he was presented, among other curiosities 
with the head of an anitn&i of considerable magnitude, en- 
tirely covered with its natural skin, and exhibiting the re- 
mains of tendons and ligaments. From the figure of the 
head, and the marks of the horns, he was immediately con- 
vinced that it belonged to the rhinoceros; and this opinion 
was afterwards more particularly confirmed by the inspection 
of two feet of the same animal, in which he distinctly saw 
the characteristic division of the toes of the rhinoceros : these 
feet were covered with the skin, and the greatest part of the 
fleshy fibres, so as to resemble a mummy. 

The following is the account of this discovery, published 
by M. Argunofl) in the Russian language, in 1771, and trans- 
mitted to professor Pallas, in the month of February, 1772: 

The body of an animal, half buried in the sand, was found 
in the month of December, 1771, in the bank of the river 
Willioni, under a sharp hill, at fifteen yards from the water. 
Its length was fifteen spans, and its height ten, as nearly as 
could be estimated. The commandant of the place asserts, 
that this animal is absolutely unknown to the inhabitants, 
end that nothing of the kind had' ’ever been seen before in 
their country. The governor-general, having previously 
published an edict, by virtue of which all the curiosities dis- 
covered in his department should be transmitted to him, the 
head and the two feet of this animal were sent to Ireuth, ia 
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good preservation. The remainder of the body, although 
still covered with its skin, was so rotten, that, after being left, 
it dissolved and disappeared ; except a third foot, which was 
sent to the prefecture of Jacut 

The professor gives a detailed account of the appearance of 
the parts which he received ; but it is not quite certain that 
this animal belonged to the African species, since the horns 
were not found with the head. Pallas, however, tells us, that 
the vestiges were evident, both of the nasal and frontal horn* 

ur 
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THE CAMEL* AND DROME* 
DARYf* 

THE names camel and dromedary signify not 
two different spqcies, but only two distinct races 
of the camel, which have subsisted long pre* 

CAM^WISL 

( CHABACTBR CKNSaiCTS. 

Cornua, nulhu ' , 1 1 

Denta primora‘ »Jkri<«fei mk r #p**»fbrnjwf, 

Laniarii diaUmtes^ wpstKM^tres, inferioRf 4«0. 

LaLium superhis fujaav • 

CttARACTBR SPBCIFICUSr. - 

Cambuj* BA<*riu*;<us, c. topMpu*^ — L&l 

Syx. Mat. GmeVt'p: 1 flfl . Erx leb. l . 

Camei^Js Turcicur. — Alp. Aeg. i. p. 223> U IS, fi* 

zfo •>' 

Camku BacIei ax*. fhiad. p. 97. 

2aj4si.ua — Gan. 1 62 . fig. f. 

B™. p. 889. 

Lb Chame^^'W^ Sonn. xzix. p. 1. 

Pi t. 

Pehsi ku Camel. — Rtusel's, Aleppo, p. 57. 

Bactrian Camel. — Penn. Htst. Quadr. i. p. 132. — SketwU 
Gen.Zool. ii. p 239, pi. l67,r~JBeuf- Unadr. p. 136. 
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vious to the records of history. The chiefs 
and perhaps . the only IsensiWe character by 
whibh these taro races are distinguished, is, that 

HABITAT 

ferns in India boreali et versus Sinen&e imperlum in deserts 
Coitus in Oriente rarior occurrit 

W. 

The Bactrian camel has two bunches on the back, a small 
head, short ears, and a long, slender, bending neck. The 
height* to the top of the bunches, is six feet six inches. 
The hair is soft, longest about the neck, under the throaty 
and about the bunches. The colour of /he hair on the pro- 
tuberances is dusky, on the other parts it is a reddish ash<? 
colour. The tail is long, the hair on the middle is soft, and 
coarse, black, and long on the sides* The hoofs are small ; 
the feet flat, divided aboVe, but not through. The bottom of 
the feet is excessively tougb, yet pliant There are six callo- 
sity on the legs, one on each knee; one on the inside of each 
fore-leg, on the upper joint; one on the inside of the hitid- 
leg, at the bottom Of the thigh ; another on the lower part of 
the breast, the places that the animal rests on when it lies 
down. — Penn- Synops. Qvadr, , 

In Greek, Ka/x^Ao; ; in Latii), Camelus; in Italian, Ca- 
melo; in Spanish, Camelo; in German, Koemcl; 'm He- 
brew, Gamal ; in Chaldean ,'Gpmala; in ancient Arabic, Ge» 
iff td\ in modern Arabic, Gimcl ; in French, Chameau . From 
these denominations, it appears, that the name of this animal 


Camelus DkomedariUs. C. topho dorsi unico. — !*•*•* 
Sytt. Nat. Gmel. i. p. 168 . — Erxleb. Mammr. p. 218 . 

Camelus unico in dorso gibbo, seu dromedariua. ~ Bay’* 
Synops. Suadr. p. 148. - . • ■ - 
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the camel has two bunches on the back, and the 
dromedary but ode. The latter is also somewhat 
smaller and weaker than the camel. But both 

Camelus Arabicus. — - Arist. lib. if. cap. 1. — PUn. lib. viii, 
cap. 18. ** * 

Camelus DRomaI — * Gem . Quadr. p. 171, fig. p. 172.— 
Pr Alp . Aeg* i. p. 223, t. 12, fig. bona. 

Camelus. — Jornt . &uadr, p. 95, t. 42, 44, fig. bonae, t.43, 
fig. rualfu 

Camelus V uigaris. — . Forsk. Fn. Orient, p. 4. 

Le Duomedmre. — huff. Hist. Nat . par Sonrt. xxix. p, 1, 
pi. 2. V 

Camel with one BunCh. — Pocock's Trav. i. p. 207.— 
Shaw's Trav. p. 239. — Russ. Hist. Aleppo . p. 56. 

Arabian Camel. Hist. Qua dr. i. p. 129. — Shaw's 

Gen. Zool . ii. p. 1. pi. J. — £«t>. Suadr. p. 140. 

HABITAT 

ferus in deseftis Asim teihperat®. Cultus in Oriente, utilissi- 
tnus pro itineribus in desertis areoosis siticulosis. Introduc- 
tus quoque in Insulas Jamaicam et Barbados, at male cultus. • 

The Arabians and the inhabitants of Egypt, consider the 
flesh of the camel as a choice and wholesome food. In Bar- 
bary, the tongues, after being smoaked, are sent into Italy 
and other countries, where they ere esteemed as very good 
eating. At Cairo a fine camel will sell for four or five hun- 
dred francs; but in Upper Egypt the seme animal may be 
purchased for about, half the money. ✓ 

Camels are very common in Barbary ; but Ihe species be- 
comes rare as we approach the western coast of Africa, and 
is scarcely to bo met with beyond Cape Verd. 

W. 

The Arabian camel, or dromedary, has but one bunch on 
the back. In ell other respects it is like the preceding, and 

equally adapted for riding or carrying loads. — Penn . Sy* 
nops. Qttadr. p. 02. 

In Greek, Afo/xcts, or .rather Camelus Dramas ; for dramas 
VOL. VIL . “ 
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of them intermix and produce ; and the indivi- 
duals which proceed from this crossing of the 
races, are the most vigorous, and preferred to all 
others *. These mongrels form a secondary 
race, which multiply among themselves, and 


is only an adjective derived from dromon which signifies 
swiftness, and camelus d row as is equivalent to the swift running 
camel: in modern Latin, Dromcdarius ; in the Levant, Mai - 
hary, according to Dr. Shaw. 

* The Persians have several kinds of camels. Those with 
two bunches they call bughur, and tht&e with one, schuttur . 
Of these last there are four kinds. Those called, from their 
excellence, ner , that is, male, which proceed from a mixture 
of a dromedary, or a camel with two bunches, and a female 
with one bunch, which is called maje, are never allowed to 
be covered by others, and are so highly esteemed, that some 
of them sell for a hundred crowns. They carry loads of nine 
or tenjiundred pounds, and are most indefatigable. When 
in season, they eat little, foam at the mouth, grow enraged, 
and bite. To prevent them from hurting their keepers, the 
Persians put muzzles on their mouths, which are called agrah. 
The camels which proceed from thisr kind degenerate much, 
and become weak and indolent. It is for this reason that 
they are called jurda kaidem by the Turks*, and sell at thirty 
or forty crowns only. 

The third kind, called lohk , are not so good as the bughur \ 
When in season, they foam not, but push oui from under 
their throat a red bladder, which they again retract with 
their breath, raise their heads, and often swell. They sell at 
sixty crowns, ami arc by no means so strong as the other 
kinds. Hence the Persians, when they speak of a valiant 
man, say that he is a ne and a poltroon is called lohk. A 
fourth kind are called by the Persians schuturi baud, and by 
the Turks jeldovesi, that is, wind camels . They are smaller, 
but more sprightly than the other kinds ; for, instead of walk- 
ing, like ordinary camels, they trot ami gallop as well a* 
horses# — Voyage d'Qlcarius, tom, i. p. $50* 
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likewise mix with the primary races. Hence, in. 
this species, as well as in those of other domestic 
animals, there are many varieties, the most ge- 
neral of which proceed from the influence of 
different climates- Aristotle # has marked the 
two principal races with much propriety; the 
first, or the one with two bunches, under the 
name of the Hadrian camel f, and the second 
under that of the Arabian camel . The first are 
called Turkish camels and the other Arabian 

* Camelus proprium* inter cmtcros quadrupedes habet in 
dorso, quod tuber appellant, sed ita ut Bactrianse ab Arabiis 
diflerant ; alteris cnim bina, alteris singula tubera habentur; 
Arise. Hist . Ahim. lib. ii. Cap. 1. Theodore Gaza, whose 
translation I have uniformly followed when 1 quote from Aris- 
totle, appears to have rendered this passage in an ambiguous 
manner; Alteris cnim tina, alteris singula tubera habentur, sig- 
nifies only that sotfie have two, and others but one bunch; 
while the Greek text mentions expressly, that the Arabian 
camels have but one, and the Bactrian camels tw r o bunches. 
Pliny likewise, who, in this article, as well as in many others, 
copies Aristotle, has translated this passage much better than 
Uaza ; Camclt Bactriuni et Arubici differunt, quod illi bina 
habent tubera in dorso, hi singula. — PI in. Hist. Nat. lib. viii. 
cap. 18. • 

t Bactriana ia a province of Asia, which now includes 
Turkestan, the country of the Usbecks, &c. 

+ We went to Mount Sinai upon cancels, because there is 
no water on this road, and other animals cannot travel with- 
out drinking. .... But the Arabian camels, which are small, 
and diflerent from those of Cairo, who come from Sour, and 
nttier places, can travel three or fou^days without drink. . . . 
They travel from Cairo to Jerusalem, not only upon these 
wnall Arabian camels, but upon a larger Jyiul, which are 
tailed Turkish camels . * — Voyage de Pietro della Valle , tom. u 
p. 3(io et 408. In Barbary, the dromedary is called mo?- 

T8 
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camels. This distinction still subsists; but, as 
many parts of Asia and Africa are now disco- 
vered, which were unknown to the ancients, it 
appears, that the dromedary is incomparably 
more numerous, and more generally diffused, 
than the camel. The latter is fouud only in 
Turkestan *, and some other places of the Le- 
vant f. But, in Arabia, the dromedary is 
more common than any other beast of burden. 
It is likewise very numerous in all the north- 

/ 

hurt; and is not so common in Barbary as in the Levant, 
• . . . This species differs from the ordinary camel, by having 
a rounder and handsomer body, and only one small bunch oo 
the back, — ShavSs Travels . 

4 The Academy having ordered the missioned sent to 
China, in quality of king’s mathematicians, to obtain infor- 
mation concerning some particulars in the history of the 
camel, the Persian ambassador gave the following answers to 
queries put to him by Mr. Constance: 1. That, in Persia, 
there were camels with two bunches on the back ; but that 
they came originally from Turkestan, and belong to the race 
of those of which the king of the Moors had brought from 
that country, the only known part of Asia where this kind 
exists; and that those camels were highly esteemed in Per- 
sia, because their two bunches render them more proper for 
carriages. 2. That these bunches are not formed by a cur- 
vature of the back-bone, which is bere as low as in any other 
part, but are only excrescences of a glandutous substance, 
similar to that which composes the udders of other animals; 
and that the anterior bunch is about six inches high, and the 
posterior an inch lower. ^ Mew* 4 pour setvif a fBist* des Am- 
nuwx, part i. p. 80. , ' . < 

f The camej| qf the Caluiuck Tartars are pretty large and 
strong; bytthey have all two bunches #— Kclaiion de J* 
Grande Turtarie, p. 207. 
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cm parts of Africa * * * § , from the Mediterranean 
sea to the river Niger f. It is also found in 
Egypt irt Persia, in South Tartary §, and in 
the northern parts of India. Thus the drome- 
dary occupies immense territories^ and the camel 
is confined, within narrow limits. The first in- 
habits dry and hot regions, the second, countries 
which are less dry and more temperate ; and the 
whole species, including both varieties, seems to 
be limited to a zone of three or four hundred 
leagues in breadth, extending from Mauritania 
to China; for, on either side of this zone, it has 
no existence. This animal, though a native of 
warm climates, dreads those which are exces- 
sively hot. The species terminates where that 
of the elephant commences ; and it can neither 
subsist under the burning heat of the Torrid 
jZone, nor under the mild air of the Temperate, 

* Camelus animal blandum ac domestieum maxima copia 
in Africa invenitur, praesertim in desertis Lybise, Numidia^, 
ct Barbarian, — Leon . j\ fl ic. Descript, Africa:, vol. ii. p. 748. 

f The Moors have numerous Books of camels upon the 
banks of the Niger. — Voyage au Senegal, par 31. Adanson, 
p. 36. 

X Audio vero in JEgypto longe plura quam quater centum 
milia camelorum vivere. — Prosp . Alp, HUt. Nat. Egypt. 
part i. p. 226. 

§ t)electan ter eti am Tartari Burnt skoi re pecuaria, maxima 
camelis, quorum ibi niagna. copia est, unde coinplures a cara* 
vannis ad Sinam tendentibus redimunter* ita ut optimum 
camelus duodecim vel ad summum quindecim rubelis haberi 
possit. — Ndvissima Sinica historian nostrv tewporis ilivstra- 
tura, fa cdcnteG, G. L . p. 166. Tartary abounds in cattle, 
and particularly in horses and camels. — V jyage £fis(orufue 
de l Europe, tom. vii. p. 204. 
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It seems to be an original native of Arabia * j 
for this is not only the country where they are 
most numerous, but where they thrive best. 
Arabia is the driest country in the world, and 
where water is npost rare. The camel is the most 
sober of all animals, and can pass several days 
without drink f. The soil is almost every where 
dry and sandy. The feet of the camel are 
adapted for walking on sands, and the animal 
cannot support itself on moist and slippery 
ground J. This soil produces^ no pasture ; the 


* Arabia is the native country of camels; for, though they 
are found - in all places into which they have been carried, 
and even multiply in these places ; yet there is no part of 
the earth where they are equally numerous. — Voyage du P, 
Philippe, p.*369. Tanta apud Arabes est camelorum copia, 
ut eorum pauperrimus decern ad minus can\elo& h'abeat : mill- 
tique sunt quorum quisque quatuor centum ac mifle etiam nu* 
in era re possit. — Prosp. Alpin. Hist . Egypt* p. 226. 

f Without the assistance of camels, it would be extremely 
difficult to traverse the vast deserts of Soiyma, where neither 
bird, wild beast, herbage, nor even a mushroom, can be 
found, and where nothing is to be seen but mountains of sand, 
rocks, and camels 1 bones. These animats sometimes pass six 
or seven days without drinking," which I should never have 
believed, if I had not seen the fact verified. — Relation d f un 
Voyage de Poncet et Ethiopic ; Lettres Edifiante*, Recue il 

3V. p, 259. In going from Aleppo tt> Ispahan, by^the 

great desert, we travelled near six days without finding water, 
which, added to the three preceding, make the nine days I 
formerly mentioned, during which our camels had no driiik.— 
Voyage de Tavernier, tom. i. p. 202. 

X Camels cannot walk up^n fat or slippery ground. They 
are only fit for sandy places, — Vqfrage de Jean Qbington, 
tom. i. p. 222. — There are chiefly two kinds of camels# the 
one proper for warm countries, the other for cold. The ca- 
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ox is also wanting ; and the camel supplies his 
place. ' 

When we consider the nature and structure of 
these animals, we cannot be deceived with re- 
gard to their native country, which must be 
suited to their frame and temperament, espe- 
cially when these are not modified by the influ- 
ence of other climates. In vain have attempts 
been made to multiply them in Spain * ; in 
vain have they been transported to America. 
They have neither succeeded in the one country 
nor in the other ; and, in. the East Indies, they 
are not found beyond Surat and Ormus. We 
mean not to say absolutely, that they cannot 
subsist and produce in India, Spain,, and Ame- 
rica, and even in colder countries, a9 those of 
France, Germany, &c. ■{• By keeping them, 

meh of very Warm countries, as those which come from 
Ormus, and as far as Ispahan, cannot walk when the ground 
is moist and slippery ; for, hy the spreading of their hind* 
legs, they are in danger of tearing open their bellies : they 
are small, and carry loads of only six or seven hundred 
pounds* ...» The camels of colder countries, as those from 
Tauria to Constantinople, are large, and commonly carry bur- 
dens of one thousand pounds. They draw themselves out of 
miry ground; but, when the earth is fat and slippery, they 
are obliged to go, sometimes to the number of a hundred, at 
each other's sides, in order to pass over it. — Vtyage de Te- 
vernier, tom. i. p. 161. 

* Camels are frequently seen in Spain. They are sent, by 
the governors of places, from the frontiers of Africa. But 
they never live long there; because the country is too cold 
for them, — UAfrique de Marmot , tom. i. p.50. 

t M. Is marquis de Montmirail informs me, that he was 
assured that the king of Poland had, in the neighbourhood of 
Dresden, camels and dromedaries which multiplied, 
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during the winter, in warm stables; by feeding 
them well, and treating them with care ; by not 
employing them in labour, and not allowing 
them to go out for exercise, but in fine weather, 
their lives might be preserved, and we might 
even hope to see them produce. But such pro- 
ductions are rare and feeble; and the parents 
themselves are weak and languid. In these cli- 
mates, therefore, they lose all their value, and, 
instead of being useful, they cost their owners 
much expense in the rearing. But, in their na- 
tive country, they constitute {he sole riches of 
their masters *. t The Arabians regard the camel 
as a present from heaven, a sacred animal t, 
without whose assistance they could neither sub- 
sist, carry ou trade, nor travel.! Camel's milk is 
the common food of the Arabians. They also 
eat its flesl\that of the young camel being reck- 
oned highly savoury. Of the hair of those ani- 
mals, which i? fine and soft, and which is com- 
pletely renewed every year J, the Arabians make 

* Ex camelis Arabes divitias ac possessiones ogatimant; et 
si quando de drvitiis principis aut nob i l is cujusdam sermo fiat, 
possidere aiunt tot camelorum, non aureorum, mill ia.-— £e<wt. 
Afric. Descript. Africa, yoL ii. p. 748. 

+ Camel os, quibus Arabia toaxime abundat, antoalia sancta 
ii appellant, ex insrgni commodo quod ex ipsis indigence acci- 
piunt. — Prosp. Afpin , , Hist. Egypt, part i. p. 225. 

% In spring, the hair of the camel falls off so jpntirely, that 
he resembles a scalded hog. He is then smeared all over with 
pitch, to defend him from the flies. The hair of the camel is 
a fleece superior to that of any other domestic anijfoal. In 
these countries, it is made into very fine stuffl, aitd, in Eu- 
rope, hats are made of it by mixing it frith beaver's hair.— 
Voyage de Chardin , tom. ii. p. 28. In the spring# the whole 
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ptuffs ‘for clothes, and other furniture. With 
their camels, they not only want' nothing, but 
have nothing to fear*. In one day, they can 
perform a journey of fifty leagues into the desert, 
which cuts off every approach from their ene- 
mies. All the armies in the world would perish 
in pursuit of a troop of Arabs. Hence they 
never submit, unless from choice, to any power. 
Figure to yourselves a country without verdure 
and without water, a burning sun, an air always 
parched, sandy t plains, mountains still more 
adust, which the eye runs over without perceiv- 
ing a single animated being ; a dead earth, per- 
petually tossed with the winds, and presenting 
nothing but bones, scattered flints, rocks perpen- 
dicular or overturned ; a desert totally void, 
where the traveller never breathes under a shade, 
where nothing accompanies him, nothing recall 

hair falls from the camel in less than three days. The skin 
is completely naked, and then the flies become extremely 
troublesome, against which there is no other remedy but be- 
smearing the whole body with pitch, — Voyage it Tavernier , 
tom. u p. 162. Prseter alia eqiolumenta quae ex camel is ca- 
piunt, vestas quoque et tentoria ex iishabent; ex eorum cnim 
pilis multafiunt, maxime vero paunus, quo et prmcipes oblec- 
tantur.— Prosp. Alpin . Hist . Egypt, parti, p.226. 

* The camels constitute the wealth, the safety, and the 
strength of the Arabs; for, by means of their camels, they 
carry all their effects into the deserts, where they have no- 
thing to fear from the invasion of enemies* — L'Afriqm 
d'Ogilvy, p. 12. Qoi poiTo camelos posaident Arabes steriw 
liter vivunt ac libere, utpote cum quibus in desertis agere pan- 
sint; ad quae, propter ariditatem, nec reges, nec principe* 
pcfvenire talent. Afric. Dcscripe. Africa?, voi. it. 

p.74Sh , 
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the idea of animated nature ; absolute solitude* 
more dreadful than that of the deepest forests; 
for to man, trees are, at least, visible objects : 
more solitary and naked, more lost in an unli- 
mited void, he every where beholds space sur- 
rounding him as a tomb : the light of the day, 
more dismal than the darkness of night, serves 
only to give him a clearer view of his own 
wretchedness and impotence, and to conceal from 
liis view the barriers of the void, by extending 
around him that immense abyss ( which separates 
him from the habitable parts of the earth; an 
abyss, which, in vain, he should attempt to tra- 
verse; for hunger, thirst, and scorching heat, 
haunt every moment that remains to him be- 
tween despair and death. 

The Arab, however, by the assistance of his 
camel, has learned to surmount, and even to ap- 
propriate, these frightful intervals of Nature. 
They serve him for au asylum, they secure his 
repose, and maintain his independence. But 
man never uses any thing without abuse. . This 
same free, independent, tranquil, and even rich 
Arab, instead of regarding bis deserts as the ram- 
parts of his liberty, pollutes them with his crimes. 
He traverses them to carry off slaves aqd gold 
from the adjacent nations. He employs tljem 
for perpetrating his robberies, which unluckily 
he enjoys more than his liberty ; for. his enter- 
prises are almost always successful. Notwith- 
standing the vigilance of his neighbours, and the 
superiority of their strength, he escapes their pur- 
suit, and carries off, with impunity, all that h# 
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ravages from them. An Arab, who give shim- 
self up to this kind of terrestrial piracy, is early 
accustomed to the fatigues- of travelling, to- 
want of sleep, and to endure hunger, thirst, and 
heat. With the same view, he instructs, rears, 
and exercises his camels. A few days after their 
birth*, he folds their limbs under their belly, 
forces them to remain on the ground, and, in 
this situation, loads them with a pretty heavy 
weight, which is never removed but for the pur- 
pose of replacing a greater. Instead of allowing 
them to feed at pleasure, and to drink when they 
are dry, he begins with regulating their meals, 
and makes them gradually travel long journeys, 
diminishing, at the same time, the quantity of 
their aliment. When they acquire some strength, 
they are trained to the course. He excites their 
emulation by the example -of horses, and, in time 
renders them equally swift, and more robust t. 


* The young camels, ‘soon after birth, are*obliged to lie on 
the ground, with their four legs folded under their belly, for 
fifteen or twenty days, in order to inure them to this posture. 
They never lie in another position. To learn them tem- 
perance and abstinence, they are then allowed very little 
milk; and, by this practice, they are trained to continue 
eight or ten days without drinking: and,, as to victuals, it is 
astonishing that so large an animal should live on so small a 
* quantity of food. - Voyage de Chunlm, tom. ii. p. 28 . 

f The dromedary is particularly remarkable for swiftness. 
The Arabs say, that- he can travel as far in one day as one of 
their best horses can do in eight or ten. The Btkli, who con- 
ducted us- to Jtount Sinai, wa% mounted on one of these 
camels, and often amused us with the great fleetness of the 
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In fine, after he is certain of the strength, fleet- 
ness, and sobriety of his camels,, he loads them 
both with his own and their food, sets off with 
them, arrives unperceived at the confines of the 
desert, robs the first passengers he meets, pillages 
the solitary houses, loads his camels with the 
booty, and, if pursued, he is obliged to accelerate 
his retreat. It is on these occasions that he un- 
folds his own talents and those of the camels. 
He mounts one of the fleetest*, conducts the 
troop, and makes them travel night and .day, 
without almost either stopping, eating, or drink- 
ing, and, in this manner, he easily performs a 
journey of' three hundred leagues in eight dayst. 


animal on which he rode. He quitted our caravan to re- 
connoitre another, which was so distant that we could 
hardly perceive it, and returned to us in less than a quarter of 
an hour. — Shaw's Travels . A kind of camels are reared in 
Arabia for the purposes of the course. They trot so fleetly, 
that a horse cannot keep up with ihern^ unless at a gallop.— 
Voyage de Chardin, tom. it« p. 28. 

• The dromedaries are so fleet, that they march thirty-five 
or forty leagues a day, and continue at this rate for eight or 
ten days through the desert, and eat extremely little. They 
are used by the Arabs of Numidia and the Lybian Africans at 
post horses, when a long journey is necessary; they likewise 
mount these animals in the time of combat. — VAfritpxfo 
Marmol, tom. i. p. 49. The true dromedary is much lighter 
and swifter than the other camels; he can travel a hundred # 
miles in a day, and continue at the same rate across the 
deserts, with a very little food, for seven or eight days. 
r^VAfrique d'Ogiihy, p. 12/ 

f The dromedaries are smaller, more slender, and fleeter 
than t|e other camels, and are used, only fb* carrying men. 
They have a fine soft tfot, and easily accomplish forty leagues 
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During this period of motion and fatigue, his 
Camels are perpetually loaded, and he allows 
them, each day, one hour only for repose, and a 
ball of paste. They often run in this manner 
nine or ten days without finding water*; and 
when, by chance, there is a pool at some distance, 
they scent the water half a league, offt. Thirst 
makes them double their pace, and they drink 
as much at once as serves them for the time that 
is past, and as much to come; for their journeys 

a Jay. The rider jias only to keep a firm seat; acid some 
people, for fear of falling, are tied on. — Relation dc Thevenot , 
tom. i. p 312. 

* The camel can dispense with drinking during four or 
five days. A small quantity of beans and barley, or rather 
some morsels of paste made of Hour, are sufficient for his 
daily nourishment. This fact I often experienced in my 
journey to Mount Sinai. Though each of our camels carried 
seven quintals, we travelled ten, and sometimes fifteen 
hours a day, at the rate of two and a half miles every hour. 
— Shay* 8 Travel t. Adeo sitim cameli tolerant, at pota 
absque incommodo die bus quindecim abstinere] possint. 
Nociturus alioquin si catnelarius triduo absoluto eqttam 
illis porrigat, quod singulis quinis aut novenis diebus consu- 
eto more potentur vel urgente necessitate quindenis. — 
Leon, jffric. Descript. Africa, vol. ii. p. 749. The patience 
with which the camels suffer thirst is truly admirable. The 
fast time I travelled the deserts, which the caravan did not 
clear in jess than sixty-five days# our camels were once nine 
days without drink; because, during all this time, we # found 
wo water Voyage de Tavernier, tom. i. p. 162. 

f We arrived at a hilly country i at the foot of the hills 
W'cre large pools. Otir camels, which had passed nine days 
without drink, smelled the water at the distance of half 
a league. Theyinstaiuly begun their hard trot, which is 
their mode of running, and, entering the pools in troops, 
they first troubled the water, &c. — Ibid. p. 202. 
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often last several weeks, and their abstinence 
continues an equal time. * 

. In Turkey, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Barbary, 
&c., all the articles of merchandise are carried 
by camels *. Of all carriages, it is the cheapest 
and most expeditious. The merchants and 
other passengers unite in a caravan, to prevent 
the insults and robberies of the Arabs. These 
caravans are often very numerous, and are al- 
ways composed of more camels than men. Each 
camel is loaded in proportion to his strength; 
and, when overloaded t, he refuses to march, 
and continues lying till his burden is lightened. 
The large camels generally carry a thousand, or 
even twelve hundred t pounds weight, and the 


* The camels are very commodious for carrying baggage 
and merchandise at a small expense. • . . Their steps, as well 
as their journeys, are regulated. . . . Their food is cheap; for 
they live on thistles, nettles, &c\ . . . They sufter drought two 
or three days. — Voyage d'Olcarius, tom. i. p. 552. 

f WhCn about to be loaded, at the command of their con- 
ductor, they instantly bend their knees. If any of them dis- 
obey, they are immediately struck with a stick,' or their 
necks are pulled down; and then, as if constrained, and com- 
plaining in their own manner, they bend their knees, puft their 
bellies on the earth, and remain in this posture till they are 
loaded and desired to rise. This is the origin of those 
large callosities on the parts of their bellies, limbs, and 
knees, which rest ou the ground. If over-burdened, they 
give repeated blows with their heads to the person. who 
oppresses them, and set up lamentable cries. Their ordi- 
nary load is double that which the strongest mule can carry* 
— Voyage duP. Philippe , p. 309. * 

% Some camels can carry loads of fifteen hundred pounds> 
But they are never burdened in this manner, unless when the. 
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smallest from six to seven hundred *. In these 

commercial travels, their march is not hastened : 

* 

as the route is often seven qr eight hundred 
leagues, their motions and journeys are regu- 
lated. They walk only, and perform about 
from ten to twelve leagues each day. Every, 
night they are unloaded and allowed to pasture 
at freedom. When in a rich country or fer- 
tile meadow, they eat, in less than an hourt,. 
as much as serves them to ruminate the whole 
night, and to nourish them during twenty-four 
hours. But they seldom meet with such pas- 
tures; neither is this delicate food necessary for 
them. They even seem to prefer wormwood, 

merchants approach the places where the imposts on goods 
are levied, which they mean partly to evade, by laying as 
much on one camel as was carried before by two. But, 
with this great lohd, they travel not above two or 
three leagues a day. — Voyage de Tavernier , tom. ii. p« 
335. 

* In the East, the camel is called a land ship, on account 
of the great load he carries, which, for large camels, is ge- 
nerally twelve or thirteen hundred pounds; for there are 
two kinds, the northern and the southern, as they are denomi- 
nated by the Persians. The latter, who travel only from the 
Persic pulf to Ispahan, are much smaller than the others, 
and carry only about seven hundred pounds ; but they bring 
as much if not more profit to their masters, because their 
food hardly costs any thing. They march loaded in this 
manner, pasturing along the road, without bridle or halter. 
Voyage dt Chardin , tom. ii. p. 27. 

t Victum camel i pare issi mum, exigttique sumptus ferunt, 
et tnagnis laboribus robustissime resistant. . • . Nullum ani- 
mal rlHus molis cities comedit. — Prosp . Aipta. Hist. Egypt* 
P. 225. ' 
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by this singUlarstructure that ihci camel isen* 
abled ta pass several days without drinking, and 
to take at a time a prodigious quantity of water* 
which remains in the reserVoir pure and limpid* 
because neither the liquors of the body* npr the 
juices of digestion* can mix' With it. 

If we reflect on the dissimilarities in this ani-^ 
mal from, other quadrupeds; we cannot doubt 
that his nature has been considerably changed 
by constraint, slavery, and perpetual labour. , Of 
all animals, the camel is the most ancient, the 
completest, and the most laborious slave.' He is 
the most ancient slave, because be Inhabits those 
climates where men were first polished. He is 
the most complete slave, because, in the other 
species Of domestic animals, as the horse, the (big, 
the oJc, -the sheep, the hog, &c., we still find in- 
dividuals in a state of nature, and which have 
never submitted to men. But the whole spe- 
cies of the camel is enslaved j for none of them 
exist in their primitive state of liberty and inde- 
pendence, Lastly , he. is the most laborious siave* 
because ho has never been nourished for pomp, 
like most horses, nor for amusement* like, most 
dogs, hqr foj* :tbe use of the tjabie* like the ox* 
the hog, and the sheep-j because he' has always 
been made a beast of burden, whom* men have 
never taken the trouble of yoking in machines, 
but havp. regarded the body pf the animal as a 
living carriage wtiicb;they may load, or overload, 
even sleep i <br* Wlien hurried, the load 

is sometimes iiot taken off, but he lies down to 

vol. Vh. 
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the most* complete slave, because, in the other 
speciest# domestic animal^ as thehorse, the<k>£, 
the o*, 4he .Uieep, thehog*|ite.* we'stiJTfipd in* 
dividualS io a state dfriature*and Which bate 
never submitted to men. But 'the Whole j spe- 


cies of the carpel is Enslaved ‘3 for none of them 
exist jo their primitive state of Hberty and inde- 
pendence, 'kWy,Mis the iftostlaboriojps slave, 
because *b? has- never beerf nourished for pomp, 
like most parses, < nor for amusement, like mpst 
dogs, liqtr fcW .tbe 'Ufie of the ^jabie, like the ox ; 
the bog/ and the. sheeps because Whas always 
been msdea&astbf burden’,, whop* fltep have 
never ta|^n tlfettoubleof yoking, jb machines, 
but £he b,Qdy ^%«*anjmal^as a 

bving4?#ipge whic&ttey may load; or overfoad 

buVHed, the tola 
* hSw'ejE, bdt he lies down to 

vrtf 'W#s* 
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sleep under it j vyrtiv bis legs folded **- aud his 
body resting on bis stomach. Hence these ani- 
mals perpetually bear the aiajks of servitude and 
pain. , Upon tpe under part of tfiebreast, there 
is a lafgf callosity as hard as bortvjaad similar 
opes on the Joints of the. limbs. Though* these 
callosities are found on all camels,|!hey "exhibit a 
proof that they are not m»tul*al, but ppodueedby 
excessive constraint and painful labour j for they 
are often filled vyith pus f . The breast, and legs, 
therefore, are deformed by callosities ; the back 
is still more disfigured by one 'or . two bunches. 
The callosities, as well as the bunches, are per- 
petuated by generation; As it is obvious, that 
the, first deformity proceeds from tire constant 
practice of forcing these animals, from their ear- 
liest age to lie qu their stomach, with their limbs 
folded under the body, and, in this situatiou, to 


* In the night, the camels sleep on their knees, and rumi- 
nate what they- have eaten during the day. — Voyage dn P- 
Philippe, p. 26U. • , • ■ 

f Having opened life callosities .on thelegs to tnamios 
their structure, which is a medium between fat and ligament, 
we found, in a Small camel, that some . of them contained a 
collection of thick puiL * Tine, callosity* on. the stfernum was 
eight inches long, six brdad, and two* - thick- In it likewise 
we (bund a great deal of pus. — Mem. pour servir a PHitu dt* 
Animaus, part i. p. 74. ' ‘ 

. ;% As soon as die camel is brought forth, his foor legs are f 
folded. udder his body". After which, he *is covered 'Vhh a ’ 
doth, which > hangs down to the ground, ^ndon th&oocders 
of which a sjuwtity of sfohes Ore bid, ti> prevfcnf $ntt fa>ui 
rising," and m this position he remains da}’** 
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bear both the' tf eight 6? their own bodied, and. 
that of the loads laid ml their backs* tfc ought 
to presume that the burich or bunches 'hate also; 
originated from the tfn’e^ual pressure’ of heavy bur- 
dens, which wbttld naturally, make the flefeh, thii 
fat; and thfe Skin, swell ; for these bdtocheS are ndt 
osscb(t#> bt;t ICoho posed of a fleshy Substance, simi- 
lar -to that of a, cow’s udder *. Ilehcethe cal- . 
. losities attd bnwches should be eqtfalfytegarded 
as deformities produced by continual labour and 
bodily constraint ; hndj though at first accidental 
and individual, they are how become permanent ’ 
and common to the whole speciel We may 
likewise presume, that the bag vvhrch contains 
the water, and is only an appendix to the paunch, 
has been produced by mi unnatural extension of 
this vise us. The animal, after suffering thirst 
for a long trine, b/ taking at once as much, and 
perhaps more water than the stomach could easily 
contain, this, membrane would be gradually 
extended and dilated; in the same manner as 
we have seen the stomach of a sheep extend- in 
proportion to the quantity of its aliment. In. 
sheep fed vVitK grain, the stomach is very small ; 
but becomes' very large in those fed with herbage 
aloae. 

These, conjtectores would be either fully cott-* 

* V ' r » f ✓ 1 * * . * 

served With’ rtiilfc, but very sparingly, to order to aceus- _ 
h*n> to drinlyliule. —f ; .Voyage it Tatiernier, tom, L p. idl,, , 
* TjAl fipeh. of tfie daniel ia insipid, especially that of tW*" 
^unch r the taijte pf which resetabi* 1 iha^of a fat cow’s udder,* 
tom. i. p. 50. 

U % 
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firmed or destroyed, if we bad wild camels to 
compare with the domestic. Bqjt these animals 
no where exist in a natural state, Qr, if they do, 
no .man has observed, or described them. , We 
ougljt to suppose, therefore, .that every thing 
good, and. beautiful belongs to Nature, and that 
, whatever is defective and, deformed in these, ani- 
mals proceeds from ,the labour aud slavery im- 
posed bn- them by the empire of map. These 
inoffensive creatures must suffer much j for they 
niter the most lamentable pries, especially when 
overloaded. But, though perpetually oppressed, 
their fortitude is equal to their docility. At the 
first signal*, they bend their knees and lie down 
to be loaded t, which saves their conductor the 

' i * * 

* The canids are* so obedient to their master*, that, wtun 
tic Wants to load or unload them, by a single word or signal, 
they instantly lie' down on their bellies. Their food -is scanty, 
and their , labour great -r- Cornog. du Levant, ^ar Tkeret, 
p. 74. They are accost omed to lie down to be loaded, by 
having their legs folded cinder. them. when very young; and 
their obedience is so prompt as to excite admiration. When- 
ever the caravan arrives at the place of encampment, all the 
camels which belong to one master range themselves spon- 
taneously in a circular form, and lie dowq on their four legs ; 
tH that, by loosing a cord which binds the bales, they? gently 
fall doyfn on each side of the animal. ' When thfi tiine of 
loading arrives, the camels come and liedofcn between the 
bale*, and after they pro fixed* rise softly' with their- load. 
This exercise they peifurm in a “short time* |n<f without tb^J 
smallest trouble or noise. — Vantage & TatfrOier, tom >• 
p/lfio, * / ’ - • **, 

' f The camels, when. about to be loaded* lie down - on their 
fdof.fegs.and then; ri*i wHIv ibcif huYtleh. —TbyaiV 
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;rouble of raising the goods to a great height. 
As soon.as they are loaded, th£y rise spontane- 
ously, ajKl without any assistance. Ono of them 
is mounted by their conductor, who goes before, 
ami regulates the march of all the followers. 
They require neither whip nor spur/ But, when 
they begin to be tired, their courage is supported, 
or rather their fatigue is charmed, by singing, or 
by the sonn<|of some instrument *. Their con- 
ductor^ relieve each other in singing; and, when 
they feint to prolong the journey f, they give 

M 

£ 

Boulmc-le-Gouz, p. 255. The camels lie down to be loaded 
or unloaded, and i ise when deshed. — Relation de Thcvenot, 
tom. 1 . p, 312. * 

x The camels rejoice at the harmonious sound of the voice, 
oi of some instrument.’ .... The Arabs use timbrels, be- 
cause whipping does pot make the animals advance, liufc 
music, and particularly that of the human voice, animates 
and gives them courage. — Voyage d’Qlcanus , tom. j . p. 5512. 
When aheir conductor wants to make his camels perform 
extiaordmary journeys, instead of chastising, he encourages 
them with * song $ apd» though they had formerly stopt, and 
refund’ to proceed farther, t they now go on cb^t'fully, and 
quicker than a -horse when pushed with the spur.-*- V A frique 
dc Marmot, torn* i. p, 4*7. The master conducts his, cartels 
by Singing, and* from time time, blowuigjih whistle. The 
more he stags, ajrpl the louder he blows, the animals march the 
quicker ikbd, when h e <-ease* to sing> they stop. Their con- 
ductors relieve»each other by singing alternately, &c« — Toy- 
* “g* de 1 xtvtrHitr, tom. i. p. 1 63* * , * 

t It is remarkable, that the xameis' team to march by a 
kmd of singing; for they proceed quickly or slowly, accord* 
,n S ^tmd of* the vqjce. In the same roanner,whcn 

tbeir tn&&t*g$ waftt an extraordinary jour my performed/ thtty 
know the tunes which, -the animals love be>t to bear. — kby- 
a $ e de Chardin, tern, ii p. , 
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the animals bntonC hourV'rest j afterwbicb, 
resumingtheir snug, they proceed oh their march 
for several hours more, and lira * singing Js con* 
tmired;tfU they arrive at another resting place, 
when the camels again lie down f and their loads, 
by unloosing the ropes, are allowed to glide off 
on each side of the animals. Tims* they sleep on 
their bellies in the middle of their baggage, 
which, next morning, is fixed on.^ their backs 
with equal quickness and facility as it had been 
detached the evening before. 

The .callosities and tumours on the breast and 
legs; the contusions and wounds of'the'skin, the 
complete falling off of the hair, hanger, thirst, 
and meagernes4, are not*the only inconveniences 
to which these animals are subjected : to suffer all 
these evils, they are prepared by castration, which 
is a misfortune greater than any other they are 
obliged to undergo. One male is only left for 
eight or ten females * ; and the labouring camels 
are generally geldings. They are unquestionably 
weaker than uumutilated males : but they are 
more tractable, and at all seasons ready for ser- 
vice., While the former are. not holy unma- 
nageable, .but almost furious -f, during the rut- 
y ,* \ - : * * " 4 • *. * 

* The Africans geld alt their cantos Which ■arf destined to 
carry* hardens, and only'otib entire male iif loft ftMHfcn female*. 
-Z&'Afrique if lijarinbl, ttlm.'i. p. 4S.> , • *; - 

* ;f lo the rutting 1 season, the caioecli are extretrteiy tfscmWe- 
sotfle. ; They' feetapd foam, ipd bite every pewoaWlV 0 0 P- 
proadies them, '^nd Jpr tbatreasop they are 
turn 4e Theppfrt, fon^i. p. p'Jt !.. . WJbfo thfe cameli' a re * n 
season, those who. have the charge of tjtem are obliged w> 
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ting seaaany which tests* forty days*, and returns 
annually in thespringt* It is then said/ that 
they foam continually, and that one or two red 
yesides, as large as a hog's bladder, issue from 
their months $♦ In this season, they eat Httte; 
attack and bite animals, and oven their own mas* 

muzzlfe them, ’ ami to be much on their guard; for. the ani- 
mals are mischievous, and even furious. — Voyage da Jean 
Ovington* tom. i. p. 2*2. 

* The canids, in the season of love, are dangerous, This, 
season continues forty days, and, when past, they respmc 
their ordinary mildness. — UAfrique dc Marmot, tom. i. 
p. 49. * * 

f The male camels, which, in all other seasons, are ex- 
tremely gentle and tractable, become furious in the spring-, 
which 'is tlie time of thteir copulating. Like the cats, the 
camels generally perform this* operation during the night. 
The sheath of their penis then lengthen as happens to all 
animate which Jie much on their bellies. At all other timer, 
it is more contracted and- inclined backward, that they may 
discharge their urine vvith more ease * — Shirks Travel *. . In 
the, month of February, the camels come in season, and the 
males are so furious that they foam incessantly at the month. 
— Voyage de ta Boulaie-le-Gdttz, p, 250. 

jt When the carnal fa in season, he continues , forty days 
without eating, or drinking; and he is then so furious, that, 
unless prevented, he bites every person, who comes near him* 
Wherevet he bites, he carries olF tlW piecij and from ins 
mouth* there issues a white foam; accompanied with two 
bladders, which are, targe, and blown up like the bladder of 
a bog.-** foyuftf de Tavernier* tom. h p.J§J. v The qatnels, 
V'hen in seasoO, five fortjMpro duysitribout food .—Refat^de 
Thai mpt* tom. \i p. 22*$. '* Veneris ,furdre\dicbus 4 ua< ^* 
h r mta germawmt |Wientes,***-rXfo» t A/rk. voU ii.jp, *48i. 
la the yuttfog^scason, wJiScb lasts five or si 35 w 6 ek.% the catoel 
CJits niudf|e^i than at any 01 her time . Voyage d c ; tOkavdin^ 
loiu. ii. ,p. £k; . . * . / f . . , * t ; ' 
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ters, to whom, at all other times, they are very 
submissive. Their mode of copulating differs 
from that of all other- quadrupeds} for the fe- 
male, instead of staudiyg, lies down onherknees, 
and receives the male in the same position that 
she reposes, or is loaded*. This posture, to 
which the animals are early accustomed, becomes 
natural, since they assume it spontaneously in 
coition. The time of gestation is* near twelve 
months f, and, like all large quadrupeds* the fe- 
males bring forth only one at a birth. * Her milk 
is copious and * thick 5 and when mixed with 
a large quantity of. water, affords an* excel lent 
nourishment to men; The females are not 
obliged to labour, but are allowed to pasture and 
produce at full liberty The advantage derived 

v - - * * y - , • , 

* When the camels copulate, the female tifsilown in the 
same niaiiner as when she is about to be loaded. Some of 
them go thirteen months with young, ~ Reiation de Thevtuot, 
tom. »i. p. 23.' The female receives the male lying on lu-r 
belly. — Voyage de Ann Otivgton, p. 22$. It ia remarkable, 
that, when these animals copulate, the female* tie 011 their 
bellies in the same manner as when they* are loading. The 
time of their gestation is from ’eleven t«j twelve. mpottw. — 
Voyage de Chardin, tom. il. fa.2jb -It u true, ’that the fe* 
males go with young twelve months ; boi .those. who assert, 
that, during the time of coition, the male turns his Cropper 
to the feptale, are deceived This errorpreceed* f*om the 
circnmitance of it is discharging hi?* urine 'bapkW*^* 
placing the penis betweeit the twohiniVW-gs. ^tb flt copun, 
luting, the female lies <?u her belly. end nsceH'ea the jhale in 
that povition.— Foyoge de OAorJrjW, tan»* i . ‘ frtfSfr 

i Tfie fetnaleSjgp with young iftsaf .twelve BtohtbsrjM' f f 9 ,n 
fm« spring to the fpllowing.i— ^avelt. 

i C4mf*tos ftpminas intaetas propter yarttht lac servant, eat 
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from their produce and their milk 41 , are per- 
haps superior- to what could bfe drawn from their 
work. In "some places, hoWever, most of the 
females are castrated f, in order to' fit them for 
labour; and it is alleged, that this operation, 
instead of diminishing, augments their strength, 
vigour, and plumpness. In general, the fatter 
camels are, they are the more capable of endur- 
ing great fatigue. Their bunches seem to pro- 
ceed from a redundance of nourishment; for, 
during long journeys, in which their conductor 
is obliged to husband their food, and where they 
often suffer much hunger and thirst, these bunches 
gradually diminish, and become so flat, that 
the place where they were is only perceptible by 
the length of the hair, which is always longer 
bn these parts than on the, rest of the back. The 
meagcrness of the body augments in proportion 
as the bunches decrease. The Moors, who trans- 
port all at tides of merchandise from Barbaty and 
Nurnidia,’ as far as ^Ethiopia, set out with their 
camel's well laden, and when they are very fat 
and vigorous J ; and bring hack the same ani- 

omni tatx>fe Solutas’vogari. permittentes par (oca sylvestria 
pascerttes, &c Prosp. Alpin. Hitt. Mgypt. part i: p. 226. 

.* Of the camel’s milk, small cheeses are.nSade, wtii<5h are 
very dear, and highly esteemed among the Arabs*. — Voyage 
d« P. Philipptf p. $70, * 

: ; t The areea*traWd 5 and th^females sometimes uu* 
dergo a similar operation, which rendera^them stronger and 
larger. Wotton, p. M..' * .< :>< '.'■■■ 

. ? \V : hcn tfo CamBl». b«gin their journey, it Is necessary 
that tii^y should be fat ; for, when' this animal has travelled 
fprty Or fifty .days \vithotit. having bjtfiey to eat, the fai of 
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inal so meager, that'tbey commonly sell at a low 
price to' the. Arabs of the desert, to be again 
fattened. . ♦ • . 

We are told by the ancients, that camels are 
in a condition for propagating at the age of three 
years*’. This assertion is suspicions; for, in 
three years, they have not acquired one half. of 
their growth f . The penis of the male, like that 

of the bull,- is very long, and very slender 
During erection it Stretches forward, like that 
of all other quadrupeds; but, in its ordinary state, 
the sheath is drawn backward,* and the urine 
is discharged from between the hind-legs §; so 

* ' 

the bunches begins to diminish, then that of the belly, and, 
lastly, that of the limbs; after which be is no longer able to 

c&rry his load The* caravans of Africa, which travel 

to ^Ethiopia, never think bf bringing back their fc^Ynels; be- 
cause they transport no heavy goods from that country; anil, 
when they arrive, they sell their meager aoitoals.^— i+'Afrique 
He Mar mol, tom i. \h 49. Canielos macilerttos, dqrsique 
vulneribns saucing vili pretio Doscrtorum in col is saginandos 
divendont. — Leon. Aftic. Dacript . Africa, vol. ii* p. 479.’ 

* Incipit nuts ot fcemitia'coire iii trimafu. — Ariti.ttUi. 
Aninu lib. v. cap* 14. % * 

f In the ye^r 1752> tve saw a female camel of three years 

of age«, She had not acquired above one^balf of her 

stature.— ///sk Nat. Ha Animam, par Me$*> ArmuUde No* 
kfepille et Sakrne, tom. iv. p. 126# ISO. * 

Though the caipel is a large animab his penis, which is 
at least three feet tong, is not thicker than theliulefingcr of 
a man * — Voyage d'OU&riu s* torn* i. p. •* > 

$ The camels di.sharge their urine backward, * Persons un- 
acquainted with this circumstance, arodiablO to « have their 
clothes Koitei with urine. 

Thevtt, p. %L Tbe camel discharges bis mtm back^id^ . 
Voyage He VilfamoiU, p,6Sjb 
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that, both f^ales.and -females urioe in the same 
manner, The young camel , sucks his mother 
twelve- months * j but, when, designed to be 
trained, in order to render him strong and robust; 
in the chase, he is allowed to such and pasture at 
freedom during the first years, and i$ not loaded, 
or made to perform any labour, till he is four 
years of agef. He generally lives forty, and 
sometimes fifty years J, and the duration of his 
Jife is thus proportioned to the' time of his 
growth; There is no foundation for what has 
been advanced tfy some authors, that he lives 100 
years, ... 

Having little to a<ld to what has been said 
with regard to the camel and dromedary, we 
shall content ourselves with quoting a passage 
from M. Niebuhr’s Description of Arabia, p. 141. 

“. In the country of Iman most of the camels 
are of' a middle stature, and of a bright broyyrt 
colour;, sonte of them, however, are. large, hehvyy 
and of a deep brown colour. When about to 
copulate,', the female lies down on her legs; and 
her fore-- legs are tied, to prevent her from rising. 
Tlie male sits on his posteriors like a dog; with 
his two fore-feet resting on the ground. He 
seems id be colder and more indifferent than any 

tv ■' ' ' ' 

* * f ‘ * ' *• ' 

* Scparant prolem a parenle 'anniculani. Hist 
4nim . lib, vi. cap. 26. * v ' } *' i 

f THfe bamels called begin by theAfricaus, arc the largest; 
but they are never h&ded* ttfl they are four years-old,; — 
orin.'f. p. 48 . ' • 

t Camelos vrviidioi pto* enim fyuarp quadfagittti* anno &-V 
Arist IHst. Anirn . lib* vi. cap, 29: : 
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other anitnal;. for he often 'requires to he teazed 
a long time before the ardour of love is excited. 
When the operation is finished, the female is 
suddenly raised and forced to walk. The same 
things It is said, . takes place in Mesopotamia, 
Natdli'd, and' probably every where else.” 

1 remarked, that camels ba<f been transported 
to the Canaries, Antilles, and Peru -, hut that they 
had not succeeded in any part of the New World. 
Dr. Brown, in his History of Jamaica, affirms, 
that he- saw dromedaries there, which the En- 
glish, in former times, had transported thither in 
great numbers, and that, though they still sub- 
sist, they afe of little use; because the, inhabit- 
ants are ignorant of the proper manner of feeding 
and treating these animals. They, however, 
multiply in all these climates, and i doubt, not 
but they might produce even in France. We 
see from the Gazette of June 9, lt?0, that M. 
Brinkenof having made a male arid female camel 
copulate in his territories near Berlin; obtained, 
on the 24th day of March, 1 7,75 , after a period 
of twelve months* a young camel, which was 
healthy and vigorous. This fact cbiifirms what 
I said concerning the production of dromedaries 
arid pamels at Dresden; and I am persuaded, 
that, if we had Arabian. servants, who know 
how to manage these animals, we might soon 
render this species domestic, which I consider as 
the most useful of all quadrupeds. . . . , V 
By considering, under one. point of view* all 
the qualities of this animal, arid ail the' advan- 
tages derived from him, it must .be acknowledged 
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that he is the niost useful creature which was ever 
subjected to the service of man. Gold and silk 
constitute not the true riches of the East The 
camel is the genuine treasure of Asia. He is 
more valuable than the elephant ; for he may 'be 
said 'to perform au equal quantity of labour at a 
twentieth part of the expense. * Besides, the whole 
species aresubjected t6 man, who propagates and 
multiplies them at pleasure. But he has no 
such dominion over the elephants, whom he can- 
not multiply, and the individuals of which lie* 
conquers with great labour and difficulty. The 
camel is not only more valuable than the ele- 
phant, but Ik* is perhaps equal in utility to the 
horse, the ass, and the ox, when their powers are 
united. lie carries. as much as two mules, 
though he eats as little, and feeds upon herbs 
equally coarse as the ass. . The female furnishes 
milk longer than the cow *. The flesh of young 
camels is as good and wholesome f as veal. 
Their hair is finer t and more in request than the 

4 

* Parit in vere, et Jao*smim usque eo servat quo jam conce* 
pent. — An’ si. Aninu Jib. vi. cap, 2th Fccmina past 

partum interposito anno coit. — Id* lib. v‘. cap. 14. , 

f The Africans and Arabs fill their pots and tubs with 
camels* flesh, which is fried with grease, and preserved in this 
manner during ifie whole year for their ordinary repast*. — 
V^frique da Marmot, tom* i. p. 50. -7 Prteter alia anioialu 
quorum carnem in cibo plurimi faciunt,cameli iatuagoohouorr 
cxistunt; in Araliuin prineipum caatris camel i plures uniu* 
unni aut bieimes'mactmitur,' quorum carncs avide comedunt, 
casque ocloratas, suaves, itqUe optitnas esse fatentur, — 
Prosp* Alpin. Hist, Mgypt. part i. p. 220. 

t Sochs arc made of the* camel's hair; and, in Persia, fine 
girdles are made of it; some of which, especially when while. 
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best wool. . Even their excrements cite useful j 
for sal ammoniac is made of their' urine, and their, 
dung serves for litter * to themselves, as well as to 
horses, with which peopled frequently travel f 
in countries where no hay or straw can be had. 
In fine, their dung makes excellent fuel.’ It 
burns freely I, gives as clear and nearly as 
hot a flame as dry wood, and is of great use 
in the deserts, where not a tree isf to be found, 
and where, for want of combustible materials, 
fire is as scarce as water § ft. 


cost two tomans, heC atise camels of this colour are rare. — 
Relation de Thevaiot/ tom. ii. p. 223. 

* 'their own dung serves, them for litter: For this purpose 
it is exposed to the sun during the day, which dries it so 
completely, that it crumbles down into a kind of powder, 
which is carefully spread for litter. — Relation de Thevcnot, 
p. 73. 

f The ancients tell us, ‘without any foundation, that the 
camefe have a great antipathy to horses. .1 could not learn, 
says Otearins, why Pliny/ after Xenophon, should advance 
that camels have an aversion to horses. When I mentioned 
it to the Persians, they laughed at me* .... There is 
hardly a caravan in which there are not camels, horses, and 
asses, all lodged promiscuously together, without discovering 
the smallest aversion or animosity against ctfch other. 
Voyage i VOtcarins, torn. i. p. 533, 
t The camels* dung left by sum® (jsrrdvarts, which had gone 
before us, generally served us for fuel; after being exposed 
a day or two to the sun, it is easily inflamed, and burns as 
clear and with as strong a heat as dried wood or charcoal.-* 
Shaw 9 * Tivvels . 

§ Hist. Nat. des Amman*, par Mess. Arnauft cfe Nobfevilfc; 
et Salome, torn. iv. p. 3(3.. , ’ 

li Pallas, speaking of the animals of the Crimea, sa>% that 
the Tauridan camel has two bunches, and attains to a larger aifce 
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than among the Kalmuc Tartars. They are seldom vised as 
beasts of burden, but are often yoked to the large four- 
wheeled waggons, or Madshari, especially on bad roads, and 
during winter. From the hair of this quadruped, the Tartar 
women manufacture a narrow <*loth, which is used in its na- 
tural colour, and is extremely warm, soft, and light. The 
mild winter of the Crimea is very favourable to the habits 
and propagation of camels; ' and these quadrupeds arc more 
numerous than is commonly supposed. In the year 1790# 
a thousand camels were bought in Crim-Tartary for the. use 
of the army in Persia; and ihpy Were procured in the course 
*of a few weeks, without any remarkable diminution of thdir 
number. The price of a full grown camel is generally from, 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty rubles. 

1 * W. 
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THE BUFFALO*, THE BONASUSf, 

« - 


THE URUS, THE BISON, 
AND THE ZEBU. 


THE buffalo, though now common in Grecc( , 
and domestic in Italy, was unknown both to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans; for lie lni« 

, * UIARACTKR SVKCIFICITS 

Bos Burma’s. B. cornibus resupinatis intort^r ant.cw 
plan is. — Linn. Syst. Nat . Gmel, i. p. 200. — Erik b P Mum <> 
p. 238. 

Bos (bubalus) cornibus compressis, sursum reflexis, resupi 
natis, fronte crispa. — Briss. Quadr. p. 81. 

Bos Indices. — PI in. Hist. Nut. viii. c. 4$. 

BifBAf.ts, — Gesn Quadr. p. VS9, fig. mala. — Jonst Quad? . 
pi. 20. fi*. bona. — Ray's Syttops. 2uadr. p. 72. 

BurrtLocHSEN. — Kolbe Purge!, p. 143, pi. 5. fig. % bona. 

Le Burr».E.— :Buff. Hist . Nat . par Sonn. xxix. p. 68, pi. 3. 

Buffalo. — Penn . Hut. Quadr. i. p. 28. — Bcw. Suadr, 
p. 43. — Shaw’* Gen. Zooi. i. p. 40 J. — Wood's Zoography, i. 
p. 19, pi I. 


HABITAT 

* < 

in Asia, cultus in variis ejus Africjeqoe previnciis, n«c non »« 
Hungaria et Italia. 


X For the generic character, see Ox. 
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no name in the languages of these people. 
Even the word buffalo indicates a foreign ori- 
gin; for it has no root, either in Greek or 

The Bonasus, the Ursus, the Bison, and the Zebu, are 
considered as 'varieties only of the Bos Taurus, and are ar- 
ranged accordingly by Gnielin in the ) 3th edition of the 
Sy sterna Naturae. W. 

£hi$ animal has no name either in Greek or Latin. In 
modern Latin, Bitbafus , Buff'd us ; in Italian, Buffalo; in Ger- 
man, Buffet', at Congo, according lo Dapper, Empakassa , or 
Pnkassa ; and at the Cape of Good I lope, according to 
Kolbe, (*ti Aroho: % 

Bonasus quoqttc c sylvistvihus cornigcris enumenndus 

est. — Arht. Hist. A nun . lib. ii. cap. i Sunt nonnulla 

qme simul bi. scuta sunt, et jubam habeant et cornua bina, 
orbem in flex u mutuo coliigeutia, gerant, ut bonasus, qui in 
Pceog|£tefr* et Media gignitur. — Id. ibid . , . . Bonasus 
etiam ipieriora d* mtia bubus similia continet. — Idem. lib. ii. 
cap. * . . Bonasus gignitur in terra Pceonia, monte 

Messapd, qui Peeottise, et Mediae terree coliim ilium est, et 
Monapios a Poeonibus appellatur, magnitudine tauri, sed 
corpora quam bos latiore: brevior enim et in laterea 
auctior est. Tergal distentnm ejus locum ffeptem accu- 
bantiunt occupat ; eastern, forma bovis similis est, nisi 
quod cervix jabata armornm tenus ut equi est, sed villo 
moHiore quam juba^ equina et compositiore; color pili 
lol H^ tlavus, juba ^roUxa et ad oculos usque de 

niis^t et frequenti colon inter cinercum et rufum, non qualis 
cq^^:,quos partos vocant ^^ iBpd .vibo s^aWiore, 

subtifcifl^najri^* ; < f Wypci aut ruft 

**&**&m cornp^iffttnca 

palmari^aSf^aSW'W^ra^ am- 
plitudfne non inuho arcliorc quam ut singula semi-sextarium 
capiant nigritic proba, Anti»* ad oculos usque detnissa?, ita 
ut in latus potius quam ante p^qde^nt. Caret superiore den- 
tiuni ordine, ut bos et reliqua cornigera omnia. Crura hir- 
suta atque bisulca habet ; caudam tninurein quam pro sui 
eorporis magnitudine, similem bubuliv. Excitat pulverem et 
VOL. V1L X 
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Latin. In a word, this animal is a native of the* 
warm regions of Africa and the Indies, and 
was not transported and naturalized in Italy, till 
about the seventh centurv., The moderns have 
improperly applied to him the name bubalus , 
which, indeed, denotes an African animal, but 
very different from the buffalo, as might be shown 
from many passages of ancient authors. If the 
bnbalus were to be referred to a particular gentfs, 
he should rather belong to that of the antelope, 
than to that of the ox. Belon having seen at 
Cairo a smaii ox with a bunch on its back. Which 
differed from the buffalo and common ox, ima- 
gined that it might be the bubalus of the ancients. 
But, if he had carefully compared the characters 
given by the ancients to the bubalus, with those 
of this small ox, he would have discovered his 
error. Besides, wc arc enabled to speak of it 
with certainty ; for we have seen it alive; and, 
after comparing the description we have given of 
it with that of Belon, we cannot hesitate in pro- 
nouncing it to be the same animal. It was ex- 

fedit, tit taurus. Tergorc contra ictus pnr vat idn est. Carncm 
habet gu&tu sur.vcm: quaniobretn in usu venandi est. Cuiw 
percussus est, f’ugit, nisi defat igatus iiusquaiii omsistit. Ke* 
pugnat calcitrant et proiuvmn a 1 v i vei ad quatuor passu® pro- 
jiciens, ijuo pro^idio facile utitur, et plerumque ita adurit, ut 
pili insectantium canuut abi'uinantur. Set! tunc ea vis est in 
ainiOjCum belluaexciir.ini etmetuit: naiti si quicscit, nihil urerc 
protest. Tatis natum species t>ju» animalts est. Tempore 
pariendi univeiVi, in montibus enitnniur; sed priusqoara 
foet uni edaut, exm:ment«> alw circiter euui locum in quo 
pariunt, se quasi vallo cirrumilant ct rnuniunt* largam enuii 
quandam ej ns excrtuTiftnti copiam htftc betlua egurit. — * Idem- 
lib. is. cap. 43 . — Traduction dc Theodore Gazu* 
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hibited at the fair of Paris in the year 1752, 
under the name of zebu, which we have adopted 
to denote this animal, because it is a particular 
race of the ox, and not a species of the buffalo 
or bubalus. 

Aristotle* when treating Of, ■ oxen, mentions 
not the common ox, but only remarks, that, 
among .the drachoias in India, there are wild 
oxen* which differ 'from the domestic kind as 
much as the wild boar , differs from the common 
hog. But, in another place* as quoted above 
in the'uo|es, lie giye& a description of a wild ox 
in PcebnJa, a province hordering on Macedonia, 
which heealls bonasus. Thus the common ox 
and the bonasus are the only animals of this kind 
mentioned by Aristotle; and; what is singular, 
the bonasus; though fully described by this great 
philosopher, was . unknown to the Greek and 
Latin naturalists who wrote after him ; for they 
have all copied him verbatim on this subject; 
so that, at present, we only know the name bo- 
nasus, without being able to distinguish the ani- 
mal to which it ought to be applied. If we 
consider, however, that Aristotle, when speaking 
of the wild oxen of temperate climates, mentions 
the bonasus only, and that, on the contrary, the 
Greeks and Latins of after-ages take no notice of 
the bonasus, but point out these wild oxen under 
the appellations of urns and bison , we will be in- 
duced to think' that the bonasus must be either 
the One or the other of these animals ; and, in- 
< k®d* by comparing What Aristotle has said of 
the bonasds, tyjith what we know concerning the 

x 2 
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bison, it is probable Unit these two names denote 
the same animal. The urus is first mentioned 
by Julius Caesar; Pliny and t'ausanias are also 
the first who announced the bison. From the 
time of Pliny, the name bubalus has been indis- 
criminately applied to the urus or the bison. 
Confusion always augments as time advances. 
To the bonasus, bubalus, urus, and bison, have 
been added the catopleba , the tkur, the bubalus 
of Belon, the Scottish and American bisons; and 
all our naturalists have made as many different 
species as they have found names. Here truth 
is so environed with darkness and error, that it 
will be difficult to elucidate tbit part of natural 
history, which the contrariety of evidence, the 
variety of descriptions, the multiplicity of deno- 
minations, the diversity of places, the differences 
of languages, and the obscurity of time, seemed 
to have condemned to perpetual darkness 

I shall first give my opinion on this subject, 
and afterwards produce the proofs of it. 

.1. The animal we call buffalo was unknown to 
the ancients. 

2. The buffalo, now domestic in Europe, is 
the same as the domestic or wiki buffalo of India 
and Africa. 

3. The bubalus of the Greeks and Romans is 
neither the buffalo nor the small ox of Belpn, t>«lt 
the animal described in the Memoires of the 
Barbary cow , and which we call bubalus. 

4. The small ox of Belon, which we have 
seen, and distinguished by the name zebu} is only 
a variety of the common ox. ' / 
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5. The bonasits of Aristotle is the same animal 
with the bisod of the Latins. 

6. The bison of America might proceed origi- 
nally from the European bison. 

7 . The urus, or aurochs , is the same animal 

with th£ common bull iu its natural and wild 

. y 

state- • ' . 

8. The bison differs from the aurochs by acci- 

denfaftrarieties only ; apd, consequently, it is, as 
well as tfre aurochs,’ of th§ same species with the 
donJfestibox; so that ! think I shall be able to 
reduce all the denominations^ and all the pre- 
tended species both of ancient and modern na- 
turalists, to three 1 , 1 namely, the*6x, the buffalo, 
and the’bubalus. . '**-*■"■ 

Some of the propositions I am about to lay 
down; will, I doubt not, appear to be mere as- 
sertions, particularly to those who have been ac- 
customed to study the nomenclatures of animals, 
or have attempted to give lists of them. There 
are none of these assertions, however, which I 
am not Able to prove. But, before entering into 
critical discussions, each of which requires parti- 
cular propositions, I shall relate the facts and re- 
marks which led me into this research ; and as 
they have satisfied myself, I hope they will be 
equally ■satisfactory to others. 

Domestic animals differ, in many respects, 
from wild animals. Their nature, their size, and 
their form, fife more fluctuating, and subject to 
greater changes; especially in the external parts 
°f the bwfy.^IJie influence of climate, which 
acts powerfully u]pon all Nature, exerts itself 
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with greater efficacy upon captive than upon 
free animals. Food prepared by the hand of 
man, v^ich is often ill chosen, and sparingly ad- 
ministered, joined to the inclemency of a foreign 
sky, produce, in the progress of time, alterations 
so deeply engraven, that they become constant, 
mid are transmitted to posterity. I pretend not 
to maintain, that this general cause of change is 
so powerful as to alter essentially the nature of 
beings, whose constitution is so permanently 
fixed as that of animals. But it transforms and 
masks their external appearance j it annihilates 
some parts, and gives rise to others j it paints 
theifl with varidlis colours ; and, by its action on 
the temperament of the body, it has an influence 
on the dispositions, instincts, and other internal 
qualities. The modification of a single part, in 
a machine so perfect as that of an animal body, 
is sufficient to make the whole feel the effects of 
the alteration. It is for this reason that our do- 
mestic animals differ nearly as much in disposi- 
tions and instincts, as in figure, from those which 
enjoy their natural state of freedom. Of this the 
sheep affords a striking example. This species, 
in its present condition, could not exist without 
the care and defence of man ; it is also much 
changed, and very inferior to its original spe- 
cies. But, not to depart from our chief object, 
we see how many alterations the ox has under- 
gone, from the combined effects of climate, food, 
and management, in a wild, and in a domestic 
State. 

The bunch which some oxen carry between 
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their shoulders, both in a domestic and wild 
state, is the most general and most remarkable 
variety. This race of oxen are denominated 
bisons i and, it has been imagined, till now, that 
they were of a different species from the common 
ox. But, as we are certain that these animals 
produce with the common kind, and that the 
bunch diminishes from the first generation, and 
disappears in the second or third, it is evident, 
that this bunch is only an accidental and variable 
character, which prevents not the bunched ox 
from belonging to the same species with our ox. 
Now, in the desert parts of Europe, there were, 
in ancient times, wild oxen, some of them with 
bunches, and others without bunches. Hence 
this variety seems to be natural, and to proceed 
from the abundance and more substantial quality 
of the food > for we remarked, when treating of 
the camels, that, when meager and ill fed, they 
have not even the least vestige of a bunch. The 
ox without a bunch was called vrochs and tu- 
rochs in the language of the Germans, and, in 
the same language, the bunched ox was called 
visen. The Romans, who knew neither of these 
wild oxen till they saw them in Germany, 
adopted their German names. From vrochs 
fhey made vrus, and from risen, bison. They 
never imagiued that the wild ox described by 
Aristotle, under the name of bonastts, could be 
one or other of these oxen, whose names the}' had 
Ratiuized. 

The length of the hair is another difference 
between the aurochs and bison. The neck, the 
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shoulder?, and the throat of the bison, are co- 
vered with very Ion" hair. But, in the aurochs, 
all these parts are covered with short hair, similar 
to that on the rest of the body, except the front, 
which is covered with crisped hair. This differ- 
ence of the hair, however, is still more accidental 
than that of the bunch, and depends likewise on 
the food and the climate, as we have proved under 
the articles Goat, Sheep, Dog, Cat, Rabbit, &c. 
Thus, neither the bunch, nor the difference in the 
length of the hair, are specific characters, but ac- 
cidental varieties only. * - 'V 

A more extensive variety than the other two 
arises from the figure of the- horns; to which 
character naturalists have ascribed more import- 
ance than it deserves. They have not consi- 
dered, that, in our domestic cattle, the figure, 
the size, the position, the direction, and even the 
number of the horns, vary so greatly, that it is 
impossible to ascertain what is the real model 
of Nature. In some cows, the horns are very 
crooked, and hang so low, as to be almost pen- 
dulous; in others, they are more erect, longer, 
and more elevated. There are entire races of 
ewes with sometimes two, sometimes four horns; 
and thet'e are races of cows without horns. These 
external, or, as they may be Called, accessory 
parts of the body, are as fluctuating as the co- 
lours of the hair, which, in domestic animals, 
are varied and combined in every possible man- 
ner. This difference in the figure and direction 
of the boms, which is so frequent, ought not, 
therefore, to be regarded as a distinctive character 
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of species. It is, however, the only character 
which our naturalists have adopted in their spe- 
cies; arid, as Aristotle, in his description of the 
bonasus, says, that its horns bended inwards, 
they have, from this consideration alone, and 
without having ever seen the individual, sepa- 
rated it from the rest, and made it a distinct 
species. In this variation of the horns of do- 
mestic animals, we have confined our remarks 
to cows and ewes ; because the females are al- 
ways more numerous than the males; and we 
every where see 'thirty cows or ewes for one bull 
or ram. 

The mutilation of animals by castration seems 
to injure the individual only, 'and to have no in- 
fluence on the species. It is certain, however, 
that this practice restrains Nature on the one 
hand, and weakens her on the other. ' A single 
male, obliged to serve thirty or forty females, 
must be enfeebled ; besides, the ardour of love 
is unequal. It is cool in the male, who exerts 
himself beyond the bounds of Nature, and too 
ardent in the female, whose enjoyment is limited 
to an instant. Of course, the offspring must 
be chiefly tinctured with the feminine qualities; 
more females will be produced than males ; and 
even the males' will partake more of the mother 
than the father. This is unquestionably the 
reason why more girls than boys are brought 
forth in those countries, where the men have 
a great number of wives * On the contrary, in 

* This observation may be generally applied with a great 
degree of truth, i have teason to believe that, in this coun- 
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all countries where the men are allowed but one 
wife, more males are produced than females. It 
is true, that, in domestic animals, the finest males 
are selected to become the fathers of an offspring 
so numerous. The first productions from these 
males will be strong and vigorous. But, in pro- 
portion to the number of copies taken from the 
same mould, the original impression of Nature 
will be deformed, or at least rendered less per- 
fect. The race must therefore degenerate, and 
become more feeble. This, perhaps, is the rea- 
son why more monsters arc produced among 
domestic than wild animals, where the number 
of males is equal to that of the females. . Besides, 
when one male is obliged to serve many females, 
they have not the liberty of following their own 
taste. They are deprived of that gaiotj', and 
those soft emotions which proceed from sponta- 
neous pleasures. The fire of their love is half 
extinguished ; and they languish, waiting for the 
cold approaches of a male whom they have not 
selected, who is often not accommodated to 
them, and who always Hatters less than one that 
is obliged to caress, in order to obtain a prefe- 
rence. These melancholy and tasteless amours 
must give rise to productions equally dismal and 
insipid; beings who never have that courage, 
spirit, and strength, which Nature can only be- 
stow on each species, by leaving all the indi- 
viduals in full possession of their powers, and, 


try, families arc considerably influenced, as far as respects 
the proportion of males to females, by the conduct of the men 
before marriage. 
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(itbave nil, of the liberty of choice in the inter? 
mixture of the sexes. We learn from the ex- 
ample of horses, that crossed races are always the 
most beautiful. We ought not, therefore, to 
coniine our female cattle to a single male of 
their own country, who already has too much 
resemblance to his mother, and who, conse- 
quently, instead of improving, continues to de- 
grade the species. Man, in this article, prefers 
his convenience to every other advantage. We 
never think of improving or of embellishing 
Nature; but we submit to her operations, that 
we may enjoy her in a more abitrary manner. 
The males constitute the glory of each species. 
They have more courage, fire, and obstinacy. A 
great number of males in our flocks would ren- 
der them less tractable, and more difficult to ma- 
nage. In those slaves of the most abject kind, 
it is even necessary to depress every head that 
offers to exalt itself. 

To these causes of degeneration in domestic 
animals, we must still arid another, which alone 
has produced more changes than all the com- 
bined force of the others; I mean, the constant 
transportation of those animals from climate to 
climate. The ox, the sheep, the goat, have been 
carried to every habitable part of the globe. 
These species have been subjected to the influ- 
ence of every Climate, and have received impres- 
sions from every soil and every sky ; so that it 
has become extremely difficult, amidst the num- 
ber of changes they have undergone, to recognise 
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those which are least removed from the prototype 
of Nature. 

Having pointed out the general causes of the 
varieties among domestic animals, I shall now 
exhibit the particular proofs of what I advanced 
concerning the oxen and buffaloes. 

1. I remarked, that the animal we noio know 
by* * * § the name of buffalo, zoas wiknoum to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. This position is evident j 
for in none of their authors is there any descrip- 
tion, or even name, which can be applied to the 
buffalo. Besides, we learn from the annals of 
Italy, that the first buffalo was transported thi- 
ther about the end of the sixth century *. 

2. The buffalo, now domestic in Europe, is the 
same xvith the ivild or domestic buffalo of India 
and Africa. Of this no other proof is necessary 
than a comparison of our description of the buf- 
falo, which was made from the live animal, 
with the notices given by travellers of the 
buffaloes in Persia f, Mogul J, Bengal §, 
Egypt H, Guinea and the Cape of Good 
Hope**. It is easy to perceive, that, in all 
these countries, this animal is the same, and 


* Ann. 595, Voyage do MLson, tom. iii. p. 5*. 

•f Voyage de Tavernier, tom i. p. VI et 298. 

t Relation de Thevcnot, p. 1 1. 

§ Voyage de I'Huilier, p. 30. 

| Descript, des I’Egypte, par Millet, tom H. p. 121. 
Voyage de Bosnian, p. 437. 

** Description <lu Cap de Bonne Iterance, par Kolbe, 
tom. iii. p. 25. 
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differs from our buffalo only by very slight va- 
rieties. 

3. The buhalus of the Greeks and Latins is 
neither the buffalo, nor the small ox of helm, but 
the animal described in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, under the name of the Barbary 
Cow . The following facts will prove this po- 
sition. Aristotle * ranks the bubalus with the 
stag and fallow deer, and not with the ox f . In 
another place he mentions the bubalus along 
with the roe deer.; and remarks, that he makes 
a bad defence with bis horns, and that he flies 
from all ferocious animals. Pliny J, speaking 
of the wild oxen of Germany, says, that it is 
only from ignorance that the vulgar give the 
name of bubalus to these oxen ; for the bubalus 
is an African animal, which resembles, in some 
measure, a calf or a stag. Hence the bubalus is 
a timid creature, his horns are useless to him, 
and, to avoid the assaults of ferocious animals, 
he has no other resource but flight; of course 
he is nimble, and he is related, by his figure, both 


* Genus ill fibrarunv cervi, Jaime, bubali sanguini deest 
— Arise, Hist. Auim. lib. iii. cap. 0. 

f Bubali* etiam laprcisque interdum cornua inutilia sunt : 
nam etsi contra uonnulla resistant, et cornibus se defendant, 
taraen feroccs pugnacesquc belluas fugiunt. — Idem, de Part . 
Animal, lib. iii. cap, 1 1. * 

| Germania gignit insignia bourn ferorum genera, jubatos 
bison tea, excellentique vi et velocitate uros, quibus imperi- 
tum vulgus bubalorum nomen imposuit; cum id gignat Afri- 
ca; vituli potius cervive quadam siiuililudine. — Plin. Hist . 
'Vi/, lib. viii. cap. 15. 
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to the cow and the stag. AU these character!/ 
none of- which Apply to the buffalo, are com* 
bined in the animal whose figure was sent by Ho- 
fatius-Fontana to Aldrovandus *, and of which 
the gentlemen of the academy t have likewise 
given a figure and description, under the name 
of the Barbary cow j and they agree with me in 
thinking, that it is the bubalus of the ancients J. 
The zebu, or small ox of Belon, has none of the 
characters of the bubalus ; for the zebu differs 
as much from the bubalus as *the ox from the 
antelope ; and Belon is the only naturalist who 
regarded this small ox as the bubalus of the 
ancients. 

4 . The matt o£ of Belon is only a variety of the 
common ox. This position may be easily proved 
by simply referring to the figure of the animal 
given by Belon, Prosper Alpinus, and Edwardsy 
and to our own description of it. We have seen 
it alive : its conductor told us, that it came from 
Africa, where it was called zebuj that it was do- 
mestic, and was used for riding. It is, indeed, 
a very mild and even a caressing animal. Its 
figure, though thick and squat, is agreeable. It 
has, however, so perfect a resemblance to the ox, 
that I Can give no better idea of it, than by re- 
marking, that if a handsome bull were viewed 

* Aldror. de Quad. Bisulc. p. 305. - 

f Men. poor servir d l’Hist. des Animaux, past ij. p* 2*. 

| Tbit animal should rather be regarded as the bobbins of 
the ancients, than the small African ox described by Belon. 
—id. ibid. p. 20. 
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through a glass which diminished objects one 
half, this contracted figure would he that of the 
zebu. 

■ The description I made of this animat, in the 
year 1752, is inserted below in the note*. It 

* Tbis small ox has a perfect resemblance to that of Beloit* 
Its crupper is round, and plumper than that of the common 
ox. It is so gentle and familiar, that it licks the hand like a 
dog, and care-tscs every person who approaches. It is a very 
beautiful animal ; and its intelligence seems to be equal to its 
docility. We were informed bv its conductor, that it was 
brought from Africa, and that its age was twenty -one 
months. Its colour was white, mixed with yellow and a little 
red. All the legs were white. The hair on the spine of the 
back, for about a foot wide, is black/aftd the tail of thesamd 
colour. In the middle of this black band, there is on the 
crupper a small white streak, the hairs of which stand erect 
like bristles. It had no mane, and there was very little 
hair on the tuft. The, hair of the body is very smooth 
and short. It was five feet seven inches in length, from the 
end of the muzzle to the origin of the tail, five feet bne inch 
in circumference behind the fore-legs, five feet six inches at 
the middle of the body, and five feet one inch above the 
hind-legs. The circumference of the head, taken before the 
horns, was two feet ten inches, and that of the muzzle, taken 
behind the nostrils, was one foot three inches. The fissure 
of the mouth, when shut, was eleven inches. The nostrils 
were two inches long by one broad ; and from the end of the 
muzzle to the eye measured ten inches. The eyes were distant 
from each other about six incites; and from their posterior 
Angle, to the aperture of the ears, measured four inches. The 
ears were situated behind and a little to one side the horns, 
an# were near seven inches long, and nine inches in circum- 
ference at the base. The distance between the horns was 
little more than four inches; they were one foot two inches 
in length, six inches in circumference at the base, and, at half 
en inch from the points, only a t\ inch and a half. They were 
of the ordinary colour of horn, and black near the extremities. 
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corresponds very well with the figure, uud de- 
scription * given by Bclon, which I We ubb in- 
serted, that the reader may have an opportunity 
of . comparing them. Prosper Alpinust, who 
describes this animal, and gives a figure of it, 
says that it b found in Egypt. His description 
agrees with mine, and also witbBelon’s. The 
only differences between the three are in the co- 
lour of the horns and hair. The zebu of Belou 

which were distant from each other one foot seven inches. The 
bunch, which consisted entirely of flesh, was seven inches in 
perpendicular height. The colour of the hair which covered 
it was blackish; flbd an inch and a half long. The tail, to 
the end of the vertebrce, was little more than two feet long; 
bqt, including the hair, which hangs ^oyraJOt^e.gcound, it 
was two feet tetyj^|p(i and a half. The longef^iiairs of the 
tail measured oijE rare three inches. The testicles were a foot 
and a ball distant Ipb the anus. It bad four paps, situated 
like those of the buff.' 

* This is a .very small bull ; it is thick, fat, smooth, and 
well, shaped. .... It was already old, though its body was 
not so large as that of a stag; but it was more squat, and 
thicker than a roebuck, and so neat and compact in all its 
members, that it was extremely agreeable to behdldi ... . 
Its feet resembled those of the ox ; and its legs were short and 
squat. Its neck is thick and short, and the dewlap ye ry small. 
It haa the head of an ox } ami the horns rise, front a bone on 
the top' of the bead. They are black, much notched, .like 
these of the Gazelle, or Barbary antelope, and formed like a 
crescent. .... It has the ears of a cow ; its sbobWkrs are 
plump, and a little elevated ; its tail is long, and covered with 
black hair. It has the appearance of an ox, sonly<H tap 0 * 
so tall. .... We have here given a figure of i )t.— *-Bek m 
adds, that this smalt ox was brought to Cairo from Atamia, 
a province of Asia, aud that it is also found in Africa. — Ok- 
ie Bclon , fol. 118. 

t Prosp. Alpio. Hist. Nat. Egypt, p. 2£3. - 
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Was yellow on the belly, brown on tHe back, 
and had blACk hbrniL That of Prosper Alpinus 
was red, marked with smSll spots, with horns of 
the ordinary colour. Ours was of a pale yel- 
low, almost black on the back, with hofus of 
the same colour of those of a common ox. In 
the figures of Belori aiid Prosper Alpinus, the 
bunch on the back is not sufficiently marked; 
The Opposite error takes place in the figure 
which Mr. Edwards * has lately given of this 
animal, from a drawing communicated to him 
by Sir Hans Sloaite ; for the bunch is too large. 
Besides, the figure is incomplete; for it seems to 
have been drawn from a very young animal; 
whose horns were Only beginning to shoot. It 
came, says Mr. Edwards, from the East Indies, 
where these small Oxen are used as we do horses. 
From all these hints, and likewise from the va- 
rieties in the colour, and the natural mildness of 
this animal, it is apparent, that it belongs to the 
bunched race of oxen, and has derived its origin 
from a domestic state, in which the smallest in- 
dividuals have been chosen for a breed; for, in 
genera), we find, that the bunched oxen in a 
domestic state, like our own domestic kind, are 
smaller than those in a wild state. These facts 
shall afterwards be fully confirmed by the testi- 
monies of travellers. 

6. The boniisus of Aristotle is the same ariimal 
toilh the bison of the Latins. This proposition 
canuot be proved without a critical discus- 

* Nat. Hlah of Bird*, p. 200. 

Y 
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sion, with which I shall not fatigue (he leader*. 
$esner, who was a man of literature as well 
as. a naturalist, aud who thought, as 1 do, that 
the bonasus might probably be the bison, Iras 
examined the notices given of the bonasus by 
Aristotle with more care than any other person - r 
he has, at the same time, corrected several er- 
roneous expressions in Theodore Gaza’s trans- 
lation; which errors, however, have been ser- 
vilely copied by all the succeeding naturalists. 
From these assistances, and by rejecting from 
the remarks of Aristotle whatever is obscure, 
contradictory, or fabulous, the following seems 
to be the result. The bonasus is a wild ox of 
Fmouia, and is equally large, and of the same 
figure with the domestic ox. But bis neck, from 
the shoulders to the eyes, is covered with long 
hair, which is softer than the mane of a horse. 
He has the voice of an ox. His horns are short, 
and bended down round the cars. His legs are 
covered with long hair, as soft, as wool; and his 
tail is short in proportion to his size, though in 
every other respect it is similar to that of the 
ox. Like the bull, he has the habit of raising 
the dust with his feet. His skin is hard, and 
bis flesh tender and good. From these charac- 
ters, which are all that can be collected from 


*. Here it is necessary to compere what Aristotle has. said 
of the bonasus ( Hitt. . Anim. lib. ix. cap. 45) with what, be 
elsewhere remarks (lib. de Mirabilibus), a ml likewise the par- 
ticular passages in his Hist. Anim. lib. ii. c. I, et 10, and also 
to read Gesncr's dissertation on this subject. ~±llist. Suadr. 
p. 131. 
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the writings of Aristotle, we see how nearly the 
bonuses approaches to the bison. Every article, 
indeed, corresponds, except the form of the horns, 
which, as was formerly remarked, varies consi- 
derably in animals that belong to the same spe- 
cies. We have seed horns bended in the same 
manner, which were taken from a bunched ox of 
Africa ; and we shall afterwards prove, that this 
bunched ox is nothing but the bison. What I 
now advance may likewise be confirmed by the 
testimonies of ancient authors. Aristotle calls 
the bonasus a Pdfeotiian ox; and Pausanius *, 
speaking of the Poeonian bull, says, ini two dif* 
ferent places, that these bulls are bisons. Ha 
likewise tells ns, that the Poeonian bolls, which 
he saW at the Roman shows, had very long hair 
on the breast, and abotit the jaws. Lastly, 
Julius Caesar, Pliny, Pausanius, Sol m us, &c., 
when speaking of wild oxen, mention the aurochrf 
and the bison, but take no notice of the bona- 
sus. We must, therefore, suppose that, in the 
course of font or five centuries, the species of 
bonasus has been lost, unless we allow that the 
terms bonasus and bison denote only the same 
animal. 

6. The bison of America might proceed originally 
from the European bison. The foundation of thin 
opinion has already been laid in our Dissertation 

the Animals peculiar to the two Cohtinentsf. 
ft Was from the experiments of M. de la Nfaf 

* ftttSkW, in Beoticis «l Pbotici*. 

f S«e vol. vi. 
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ftbftt we derived much information on this- sub- 
ject. t From him we learn, that the bisons, or 
bunched oxen of India and Aftica, produce with 
the European bulls and cows, and that the 
bunch i» only an, accidental character, which 
diminishes in the first generation, and totally dis- 
appears, in the second or third. Since the Indian 
bisons ore of the same species with our oxen, 
"and, of course, have the same origin, » it not 
natural to extend this origin to the American 
bison ? In support of this supposition, every 
thing seems to concur. The* bison appears to 
bp a native of cold and temperate regions. II is 
name is derived from the German language. 
The ancients tell us, that he was found in that 
pait of Germany which borders upon Scythia 
and there are still bisons in the northern ports of 
Germany, in Poland, and in Scotland, Hence 
they might pass to America, or cpine froin that 
country, as they are animals cotnmpBito both 
Continents. The only difference between the 
European and American bisons is, that the latter 
are smaller. - But even this difference ja p far- 
ther proof that they belong to tire same species * 
for it was formerly remarked, that, in general, 
both the domestic and wild animals, which have 
spontaneously passed, or been transported into 
America, have uniformly diminished in size- 
Besides, ail the characters, not e^gep)ipg the 
bunch,- and the long hair on the auterios parts of 

♦ Pauciuima Scythia gignit animalia, inopia ft ,ictus ' 
pattca contermina illi Germania, insignia taiaen bourn ferorum 
genera, ju bales bisonte*. — Plin. llitt. flat. lib- viii. ta P- 
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the' body, are the same in the American atfd 
European bisons. Hence these animals must be 
regarded as not only of the same species, but as 
proceeding from the same race*. 

7. The urns, or aurochs; is the same aninuA 
with the common bull in its natural and wild 
state . ' This position is evident from the figure 
of the aurochs, and its whole habit of body, 
which arc perfectly similar to those of our do* 
mestic bull. The anrochs, like every other 
animal that enjoys liberty, is only larger and 
stronger. The aftiroehs is still found in some 
northern provinces ; the young aurochs have 
sometimes been carried off from tbeir mothers, 
and, after being reared to maturity, they pro- 
duced .with our domestic bulls and cowsf. 
Hence these animals must unquestionably be* 
long to the same species. 

8. Lastly, the bison differs from the aurochs 
by accidental varieties only ; and, consequently:, 


* Several persons of note have reared small oxen and wild 
cows, which are found in Carolina, and in other countries 
as far south as Pennsylvania. Thegp small oxen are tamed; 
but they still retain so much of their natural ferocity, that 
pierce through eyery hedge which opposes their passage. 
Their head* ant so strong, that they overturn the pallisades of 
their in closures, to come at the cultivated fields, where they do 
much mischief; and, as soon as a passage is opened, they are 
followed by the whole flock of domestic cattle. These two 
kinds couple together, and have, given rise to an intermediate 
kind. — t'oyage de Pierre Kahn, p. 350. 
t fipist. ant. Sclinieberge'ois, ad Cesnerum, Hist. Quad* 

? Hi, * ~ ■ 
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it is, as well as the aurochs , of the same specks 
with the domestic ox. The bunch, the length 
and quality of the hair, and the figure of the 
horns, are the sole characters by which the bi- 
son can be distinguished from the aurochs. But 
we hare seen the hunched oxen produce with 
the common domestic kind ; we likewise know, 
that the length and quality of the hair, in all 
animals, depend on the nature of the climate; 
and we hare remarked,' that, in the ox, sheep, 
and goat, the form of the horns is various and 
fluctuating. These differences, therefore, are 
by no means sufficient to constitute two distinct 
species : and, since onr domestic cattle produce 
with the bunched Indian oxen, they would like- 
wise undoubtedly produce with the bjson or 
bunched ox of Europe. Among the almost in- 
numerable varieties of these animals in different 
climates, there are two primitive races, both of 
which have long continued in a natural state, 
the bison, or bunched ox, and the aurochs, or 
ox without a bunch. These races have sub- 
sisted either in a wild or domestic state, and 
have been diffused, or rather transported by 
men into every climate of the globe. All the 
domestic oxen without bunches have proceeded 
originally from the aurochs, and all the bunched 
oxen have been derived from the bison. To 
obtain a just idea of these varieties, we shall 
give au enumeration of them as they exist in 
different parts of the world. 

To begin with the north of Europe ; the small 
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butts and cows of Iceland *, though they belong 
to the same race with our oxen, are deprived of 
horns. The magnitude of these animals depends 
more on the abundance and quality of their pas- 
ture, than on the nature of the climate. The 
Dutch f bring meager cattle from Denmark, 
which fatten prodigiously in their rich meadows, 
and give a great quantity of milk. These Da- 
nish cattle are much larger than ours. The cows 
and bulls of the Ukraine, where the pasture is 
excellent, are reckoned to be the largest ,in Eu- 
rope £ and are of.the same race with the com- 
mon kind. In Switzerland, where the tops of the 
first mountains are covered with verdure and 
flowers, and are solely destined for the feeding 
of cattle, the oxen are nearly double the size of 
those in France, where they are commonly 
fed upon gross herbage, which is despised by 
the horses. During winter, bad hay and leaves 
are the common food of our oxen j and, in 
spring, when they stand in need of being re- 


* Islandi domestica animalia habent vaccas, sed multa 
sunt mutike cornibus. — Dithmar Blefken. Island, p. 49. 

f About the month of February, vast numbers of meager 
cows are brought from Penmark, which the Dutch peasants 
turn into their meadows. They are much larger than those 
of France; and each of them yields from eighteen to twenty 
Paris pints of milk a day* — Voyage Hist . dc i' Europe, tom. v. 
p. 77. 

t In the Ukraine, the paiturv is sb excellent, that the cattle 
are much larger than in any other part of Europe. It re- 
quires a man above the common stature to be able to lay his 
hand on t|ie middle of au ox’s back.— Relat. dc la Grande 
Tartaric, p. 227 , 
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cruited, they are excluded from the meadow#, 
Ileujjjc they suffer more in spring than in win- 
ter; fpr they then hardly receive any thing* in 
the stabile, but are conducted into the highways, 
into fallow grounds, or into the woods, and are 
always kept at a distance from fertile land ; so 
that they are more fatigued than nourished, 
lastly, in summer, they are permitted to go 
into the meadows, which are Jhen eat up, and 
parched with drought. During the whole year, 
therefore, these animals are never sufficiently 
nourished, nor receive food agreeable to their 
nature. This is the sole cause which renders 
them weak, and o.f a small size ; for, in Spain, 
and in some districts of our provinces, where 
the pasture if^ffiod, and reserved for oxen alone, 
they are muahj^rger and stronger. 

In Barba ry^ and most parts of Africa, where 

* In the kingdom of Tunis and Algiers the oxen and cows< 
generally speaking, are not so large as those , of England. 
After being well fattened, the largest of them seldom weigh 
above five or six hundred pounds. The cows give very little 
milk, and it commonly dries up when their calves are taken 
from them. — Shaw’s Travels . . Boves domestic!, quotquot 

in Africae niontibus nascuntur, adeo sunt exigui, ut aliis 
collati, vituli biennes appareant, monjicolce tatnen illosaratro 
exercentes turn robusto$,tumlaborispatientes easerunk—Leon. 
Afric . Africa? D&cript. tom. ii. p. 753. The cows of Gui- 
nea are dry and meager, . . * Their milk is SC poor and 
scanty, that twenty or thirty of them are hardly sufficient to 
seiye the general^ table. These cows are very small and 
light; one pf the best of them, when full grown, weight not 
a\>ove two hundred and fifty pounds, though, in proportion 
fb its size, it ought to weigh one half more . — Voyage de 
man, p. 236. 
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the lands are dry, and the pasture poor, the 
oxeu are still smaller, the cows give mu®h less 
milk than ours, and most of them lose their 
milk with their calves. The same remark ap- 
plies to some parts of Persia*, of Lower ^Ethi- 
opia f.; and of Great Tartary \ \ while, in the 
same countries, and at no great distances, as in 
Calmuck Tartary §, in Upper Ethiopian, and in 
Abyssinia , the oxen are of a prodigious size. 
Hence this difference depends more on the quan- 
tity of food, than on the temperature of the 
climate. In the; northern and temperate, as well 
as in the warm regions, we find, at very incon- 
siderable distances, large or small oxen, accord- 


* The people of Caramanta, at a little distance from the 
Persic Gulf, have some goats and cows; but their horned 
.cattle are not stronger than calves, or Spanish bulls of a year 
old; and their horns exceed not a foot in length. — Ambassade 
dc Silva Figueroa , p. 62. 

f In the province of Guber in ^Ethiopia, a number of large 
and small cattle are reared ; but their cows are not larger than 
our heifers.-^L , 4^ z ^c de Marmot, tom. iii. p. 66. 

t At Krasnojarsk, the Tartars have a number of cattle ; but 
a Russian cow gives twenty times as much milk as one of 
theirs. — Voyage du Gmelin a Kamtschatka , 

§ The oxen, in the provinces occupied by the Calmuck 
Tartars, are still larger than those of the Ukraine, and taller 
than in any other part of the world, — Relat de la Grand a 
Tartarie, p. 223. 

H In Upper /Ethiopia, the cows are as large as camels, and 
without horns. — VAfrique de Marmot, tom. iii.- p. 15 7. 

% The riches of the Abyssinian* consist chiefly in cows. . . . 
Th£ horns of the oxen are so large, that they hold twenty 
pints. They are used by the Abyssinians for pitchers a|td 
bottles. — Voyage de Abyssinie du P. Lobo , tom. i. p. 37i 
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tog to the quantity and quality of the pasture 
they have to feed upon. 

The race of aurochs, or of the ox without a 
bunch, occupies the frozen and temperate zones, 
and is not much diffused over the southern re- 
gions. The race of the bison, or bunched ox, 
on the contrary, occupies all the warm climates. 
In the whole continent of India*, in the eastern 


♦ The oxen which draw coaches in' Surat are white, of a 
good size, and have two bunches like those of certain camels. 
They run and gallop like horses, and care garnished with 
splendid housing, and a number of small bells fixed to their 
necks* When the animals are in motion, the bells are heard 
at a considerable distance, and their noise in the streets is 
very agreeable. These coaches are used not only in the cities 
of India, but in travelling through the country — Voyage de* 
Pietro della Valle , tom. vi. p. 273. The carriages of the Mo- 
gul are a kind of coaches with two wheels. They are drawn 
by oxen, which, though naturally heavy and slow in thdir 
movements, acquire, by long habit, such a dexterity in draw- 
ing these carriages, that no other animal can outrun them. 
Most of these oxen are very large, and have a bunch between 
their shoulders, which rises to the height of six inches — Voy* 
age dc Jean Ovington, tom. i. p. 25 & The oxen of Persia are 
like our own, except on the frontiers of India, where they have 
a bunch on the back. Few oxen are eaten in this country ; 
they are reared chiefly for labouring the ground, or for car- 
rying burdens. Those employed in carrying loads are shod, 
on account of the stony mountains they have to pass. — Voy- 
age de Chardin , tom, i\ % p. 28. The oxen of Bengal have a 
kind of bunch on the back# We found them as fat and as 
well tasted as in any other country. The largest and best sell 
at two rixdollars only. — Voyage dc la Compagnic des Tnd& de 
Hollande , tom. iii. p. 270. The oxen of Guzarat are &hap#i 
like ours, except that they have a bunch between the shout’* 
i(ers .—Voyage de Afwtklslo, tom. ii, p. 234> 
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attd southern islands*, throughout all the re- 
gions of Africa +, from Mount Atlas to thfc Gape 
of ? Good Hope there are but few oxen with- 
out bunches. It even appears that this race* 
which is diffused over all the warm countries, 
has several advantages over the other. ; for, like 
the bison, from which they have proceeded, 

* In the island of Madagascar, an immense number of oxen 
are reared: they are very different from those of Europe, 
eaeh of them having a bunch of fat on their backs, in the form 
of a wen, which has made some authors allege that they 
are suckled by camels. There are three kinds, namely, those 
which have horns, those which have pendulous horns attached 
to the skin, and those which have no horns, but only a smalt 
osseous eminence, in the middle of their front, covered with 
skin. The last kind fail not, however, to combat ofher bulls, 
by striking their bellies with their heads. They all run like 
our stags, and have longer legs than those of Europe . — Voyage 
de Flacourt , p. 3. The oxen in the island of Johanna, near 
the Mosambique coast, differ from ours. They have a fleshy 
crescent between the neck and back. This portion of flesh 
is preferred to the tongue, and is as well tasted as the marrow. 
— Grosses Travels, p. 42. 

t The oxen of Agnada-Sanbras are likewise larger than 
those of Spain. They have bundles, but no horn 9 — Prc??tier 
Voyage des Hollandois aux hides Orientates, tom. i. p. 21 8. 
The Moors have numerous flocks on the banks of the Ni- 
ger. .... Their oxen are much thicker, and have louger legs 
than those of Europe. They are remarkable for a barge fleshy 
wen, which rises between their shoulders more than a foot* 
high. This wen is a delicious morSfel. — Voyage au Senega t, 
par Mn Adanson, p. 57. 

t At the Gape of Good Hope, there are three kinds of oxen*, 
which are all large, and very swift. Some of them baye a 
bunch on the back; others haye pendulous horns; and others 
have horne like those of the European kiftd. — Voyage 
Francois le Guat , tom. ii. p. J47* 
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these bunched oxen have softer and more gfdsey 
h&ir than ours, whose hair, like that of the atf- 
rocbs, is hard, and thinly spread over the body. 
They are likewise swifter, more proper^W st)p- 
plying the place of the horse*, and, fct the saifte 

* As the oxen in India are perfectly gentle, many people 
travel on them us we do on horses. Their common pace is 
soft. Instead of a bit, a small cord is passed through the car- 
tilage of theif nostrils, which is tied to a larger cord, and 
selves as a bridles and this bridle is fixed to a bunch on the 
fore part of the back, which is wanting in our oxen. They 
Sire saddled like horses, and, when pushed, move as briskly. 
These animals are used in most parts of India; and no other 
are employed in drawing carts and chariots. They are fixed 
to the end of I he beam by a Long yoke, which is placed oe 
the necks of the two oxen ; and the driver holds the rope to 
which the cord that passes through the nostrils is tied* — Reia* 
iion de Thevenot, tom. iii. p. 151. This Indian prince was 
seated on a chariot drawn by two white oxen, with short necks, 
and punches on their shoulders ; but they were as swift and 
alert as our horses. — Voyage d'Okarius , tom. i. p. 458. The 
two oxen which were yoked to my coach cost near 600 rupees. 
This price need not astonish the reader ; for some of these 
oxen are very strong, and perform journeys of sixty days* at 
the rate of from twelve to fifteen leagues a day, and always 
at a trot. When one half of the day s journey is finished, 
each of them is supplied with two or three balls, of the size of 
a penny loaf, made of flour kneaded with butter and black 
sugar ; and, at night, their common food i* chick-peas bruised, 
and steeped for half an hour in water. — Voyage do Tavern m 9 
p. 36. Some of these oxen follow the horses at a smart trot. 
The smallest are the most nimble. The Gentoos, and part* 
cuJarly the Banians and merchant* of Surat* use these oxen 
for drawing their carriages. It is remarkable, that, notwiriv 
standing their veneration for these animals, the people scruple 
not to employ them in such laborious services*.**** Grom's Trap 
feh 3 p. 253. , , ' 
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so stupid and indolent as our oxen. 
T&ey at# inpre tractable and intelligently 
ap4 v ha>:ey mpre^f those relative feelings from 
\^|pioU^<|vs[ntage may be derived. They are 
l^ewife* treated with more care than our beat 
horses. The respect the Indians entertain for 
these animals is so great f, that it has degene- 
rated into superstition, which is the ultimate 
step of blind veneration. The ox, being the 
most useful animal* has appeared to them to 
merit the greatest reverence. This venerable 
object they ha^e converted into an idol, a kind 
of beneficent autl powerful divinity; for every 
thing we respect must be great, and have the 
power of doing much good or much evil. r 

* In the country of Camandu in Persia, there are many 
oxen entirely white, with small blunt horns, and bunches on 
their backs. They are very strong, and carry heavy burdens. 
When about to be loaded, they lie down on their knees like 
the camels, and rise again when the goods are properly fas* 
tened. To this practice they are trained by the natives.— 
Description dc VInde , par Marc . Paul, liv. i. c. 22. The 
European labourers prick their oxen with a goad, in order to 
make them advance. But, in Bengal, their tails are only 
twisted. These animals are extremely tractable. When load* 
tng, they are instructed to lie down, and to rise with the bur- 
dens on their backs. — Lett. Mdtf. tecueii tx. p. 422. 

•/ 1 The queen is attended with the ladies of fashion, and 
the pavement or roads through which she passes are strewed 
with the dung of the cows formerly mentioned. These peo- 
ple hav&such a veneration for their cows, that they are al- 
towedAo enter the ki«»g > s palace, and ate never stopped on their 
passage, .wherever thfcy choose to go. The king and all the 
nobles give place to these cows, as well is to the bulls and 
oxen, with every possible mark of respect and veneration,— 
Voyage de Francois Pyrard, tom. i. p. 449. 
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These bunched oxen vary perhaps more that! 
oars in the colour of the hair and the figure 
of their horns. The most beautiful are White, 
like those of Lombardy * Some fibrin 
have no horns ; the horns of others 1 aife very 
high, and in others they arc almost pendulous. 
It even- appears that this first race of bisons, or 
bunched oxen, should be divided into two se- 
condary races, the one large, and the other 
small* which last comprehends the zebu. Both 
are found nearly in the same climates t, and 
are equally gentle and easily managed. Both 
have fine hair, and bunches on their backs. 
This bunch is only an excrescence, a fleshy 
wen 1 , which is equally tender and good as the 

* All the cattle of Italy are gray or white. — Voyage de 
Burnet, part ii. p. i% The oxen of India, and especially 
those of Guzarat and of Cambay a, are generally white, like 
those of Milan. — Grosses Travels , p. 253. 

+ The oxen of India are of different sizes* some large# 
others small, and others of a middle size. But, in general, 
they travel well, some of them making journey a of fifteen 
leagues a day. Some of them are near six feet high ; but 
these are rare. There is another kind called dwarf*, because 
they exceed not three feet in height. The lattes, like the 
others, have a bunch on their backs, run very fast, and are 
used for drawing small carts. The white oxen are. extremely 
dear. 1 have seen two, which belonged to the Dutch, each of 
which cost two hundred crowns. They were indeed veay 
beautiful and strong; and the chariot in which they were 
yoked had a magnificent appearance. When the people of 
fashion have fine oxen, they take great care of them. The tipi 
of their horns are ornamented w ith copper rings* They are 
covered ! with clothes in the same meaner as? horse?: (bey am 
daily curried, and fed with great attentions 
age par Thevenoi, tom. iii. p. 
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tengue& iOf an ox. The bunches of some oxen 
weigh’ from forty to fifty pounds *, and those 
of. others are much smaller f. In some, the 

large- 1° the Royal Ca- 
binet, ''there- are specimens of them of three feci 
and a half in length, and seven inches in diame- 
ter at the base. We are assured by several tra- 
vellers, that they have seen horns wfiich could 
contain fifteen, and even twenty pints of water. 

■ Throughout all Africa J, the large cattle are 
never castrated; and this operation is not much 
practised in In<lia§. Wheu the bulls are cas- 
trated, the testicles are not cut oif, but com- 
pressed. Though the Indians keep a great num- 
ber of tbese animals for drawing their carriages 
and ploughing the ground, they do not rear so 
many as we do. As, in all warm countries, the 
cqws give little milk, as the natives are unac- 
quainted with butter or cheese, and as the fiesh 
of the calves is not so good as in Europe, the in- 
habitants do not greatly multiply homed cattle. 
Besides, in all the southern, provinces of Africa 

* At Madagascar, there are, oxen whose bunch weight 
thirty, forty, fifty, and even sixty pounds. — Voyage <* 
gascar , par de V. Paris , p. 245. 

f The oxen have a hunch near foe neck, which is- larger 
and smaller in different/ individual* — tcfod. dm % Ttawnofo 
ton* iU p. 223. 

Along the coast of Guinea, we. see bulk mufcowe only ; 
foe foe Negroes understand not the practice ef c^ateatioih — 
f^age*(k Bmmaih p* 

$ When tba Indiana castrate their bulfW lcknot hy incir- 
tiob* but by tfce< compression of ligatures, which prevents tb* 
nourishment oi the parts, — teiaV Travel^ pi 253. 
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and Asia, being mdre thinly peopled thaif thdsg 
of Europe, there are a number of wild oxen* 
which are taken when yodng. They tame 
spontaneously, and submit, wif$& 
to all kinds of domestic labour^ 4 
so tractable, that they are managed tvith as 
much eas^as horses: the voice of their master 
issufficient to direct their course, and to make 
them obey. They are shod *, curried, caressed, 
and supplied abundantly with the best food. 
These animals, When managed in this manner, 
appear to be different creatures- from our oxen, 
which only know us from our bad treatment. 
The goad, blows, and hunger, render them 
stupid, refractory, and feeble. If we had a pro- 
per knowledge of our own interest, we should 
treat our dependents with greater lenity. Men 
of inferior condition, and less civilised, seem to 
have a better notion than other people of the 
laws of equality, and of the different degrees of 
natural equity. The farmer’s servant may be 
said to be the peer of his master. The horses of 
the Arab, and the oxen of the Hottentot, are fa- 
vourite domestics, companions in exercises, as-* 
sistants in every labour, and participate the ha- 

* As the roads id the province of Asmer are very stony, 
the oxen are shod before they set out on long journeys. 
They are thrown on the ground by ropes fixed to their feet. 
When in this situation, their four feet are placed oq a ma- 
chine made of two cross sticks. At the same time, two thin, 
light pieces of jron are fixed to each foot, and cover not 
above -one half' of ’the hdof. They are fixed by three 
nails, above an inch in length, which an rivetted on the op* 
posite side,' — Rtkt. dt Thevtnot, tom. Hi. p. ICO. 
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bitation, the bed, and the table of their masters. 
Man, by this communication, is not so much 
degraded as these brutes are exalted and human- 
isedy^ IBbev *. acauire affectionateness, sensibi- 
lit^^ViA^h^bt^Egence. There they perform 
every thing from love, which they do here from 
fear. They do more ; for as their nature is im- 
proved by the gentleness of their education, 
and the perpetual attention bestowed on them, 
they become capable of performing actions 
which approach to the human powers. The 
Hottentots * train their oxen to war, and em- 
ploy them nearly in the same manner as the 
Indians employ the elephants. These oxen 
are instructed to guard the flocks f, which they 

* The Hottentots have oxen which they employ success- 
fully in their combats. These animals are called backcleys, 
from the word baclceley, which, in the Hottentot language, sig- 
nifies war. In all their armies there are considerable troops 
of those oxen, which are easily governed, and which are 
let loose by the chief, when a proper opportunity occurs* 
They instantly dart with great impetuosity on the enemy* 
They strike with their horns, kick, overturn, and tramplef 
under their feet every thing that opposes their fury* Hence, 
if not quickly turned back, they run ferociously into the 
ranks, which they soon put into the utmost disorder, and thus 
prepare an easy victory for their masters. The manner in 
which these animals are trained and disciplined, reflects much 
honour on the genius and ability of the Hottentots. — Voy- 
age du Cap de Bonne Esperanct, par Kolbe, tom. i. p. 160. 

f These backeleys are likewise of great use in guarding 
the flocks. When pasturing, at the smallest signal from the 
keeper, they bring back and collect the wandering animals. 
They also run with fury upon strangers, which makes them 
a great security against the attacks of the busckies, or robber* 
of cattle. Every JCraal has at least six of these backeleys? 

VOL. VII. 2 
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.conduct with dexterity, and defend them from 
the attacks of strangers and ferocious animals. 
They are taught to distinguish friends, from -ene- 
mies, to understand signals, 
master s voice. Thus the mostf6t%fd'0'lr^xt4^ 
the best preceptors to brutes. How does it hap- 
pen, that the most enlightened man, instead of 
managing his fellow creatures, has to much 
difficulty in conducting himself? 

Thus the bisons, or bunched oxen, are dif- 


trhich are cho 3 «n fromr among the 'fiercest oxen. When 
one of them dies, or becomes unserviceable by age, another is 
selected from the flock to succeed him. The choice is made 
by one of the oldest Kraals, who is supposed to distinguish 
the animal that will be most easily instructed. This novi- 
ciate is associated with one of the most experienced backeleys, 
and he is taught to follow his companion, either by blows, Or 
by other means. In the night, they are tied together by the 
horns, and are likewise kept in the same situation during 
part of the day, till the young ox is completely trained to 
be a vigilant defender of the flock. These backeleys, or 
keepers of the flocks, know every inhabitant of the kraal , 
and show the same marks of respect for all the men, ivoihen, 
and children, as a dog does for those who live in his blaster’s 
family. Hence, these people may approach their cattle with 
the utmost safety; for the backeleys never do them the 
smallest injury. But, if a stranger, and particularly an Euro- 
pean, should use the same freedom, without being accompa- 
nied with a Hottentot, his life would be in the greatest dan- 
ger. These backeleys, which pasture all around, would soon 
run upon him at full gallop, and, if not protected by the 
shepherds, by fire arms, or by suddenly climbing a tree, his 
destruction is inevitable. In, vain would he have recourse 
to sticks or stones: a backeley is not to be intimidated by 
each feeble weapons. — Description da Cap dc Sonne Espc * 
tuncc,par Kolbe, part i. chap. 20, p. 307. 
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Aised over all the southern parts of Africa and 
Asia. They vary greatly in size, ill co&our, 
iii thq J&gpne p/ tbe horns, &c. On the con- 
ifatfi'iti 'a > H tfji' : northern regions of these two 
the world,* and in the whole of 
Europe, including the adjacent islands, as far as 
the Azores, there are only oxen without 
bunches*, which derive their origin' from the 
aurochs. And, as the aurochs, which is our 
ox in a wild state, is larger and stronger than 
the domestic kind, the bison, or wild ox with a 
bunch, is likewise stronger and larger than the 
Indian domestic ox. He is also sometimes 
smaller; but the size depends solely on the quan- 
tity of food. Iu- Malabar t, Canara, Abyssinia 
and Madagascar, where the meadows are fertile 
and spacious, the bisons are of a prodigious 
size. In Africa, and in Arabia PetreaJ, where 


* The oxen of Tercera are the largest and finest in Eu- 
rope. Their horns are very large. They are so gentle and 
tame, that from a flock consisting of more than a thousand, 
a single animal, upon its name being called by the proprietor ' 
(for every individual has its peculiar name, like our dogs), 
instantly runs to him. — Voyage de la Compagnie des Indes de 
Hollande, tom. i. p. 490. — See also Le Voyage de Mandelslo, 
tom. i. p. 478. 

t In the mountains of Malabar and Canara, there are 
wild oxen so large, that they approach the stature of the 
elephant; while the domestic oxen of the same country are 
small, meager, and short lived. — Voyage duP, Vincent Marie t 
chap. 12. 

1 1 saw at Mascati, a town of Arabia Petrea, another 
species of mountain ox, with glossy hair, as white as that of 
the ermine. It was «o handsomely made, that it rather re- 
sembled a stag than an ox. Its legs, indeed, were shorter; 

Z 2 
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• the ground is dry and sterile, the zebus or bison* 
are of a small size; 

Oxen: without bunches 
America. • ■ They were ,*uece«p tP 
thither by the Spaniards ' pi” ygyit 

These oxen have greatly multiplied,! but f b»ve 
become smaller in these new territories* This 
species was absolutely unknown in South Ame- 
rica* But, in all the northern regions, as far as 
Florida, Louisiana, and even in the neighbour- 
hood of Mexico, the bisons, or bunched oxen 
were ^bund in great numbers. These bisons, 
which formerly inhabited the woods of Germany, 
of Scotland, and other northern countries, have 
probably passed from the Old to the New Con- 
tinent. Like all the other animals, their size has 
diminished in America; and according as they 
lived in climates more or less cold, their hair 
became longer or shorter. In Hudson’s Bay, 
their beard and hair are longer and more busby 
than in Mexico; and, in general, their hair is 
softer than the finest wool *. We cannot hesi- 

but they were fine and nimble. The neck was short. The 
head and tail resembled those of the common ox, but \ver& 
better shaped. The horns are black, hard, straight, beautiful, 
about three or four palms in length, and garnished with rings, 
which seem as if they had been turned in a lathe. — 'Voyage 
du P. Vincent Marie, ebap. 12. 

* The wild oxen of Louisiana, instead of hair, are covered 
Hfith wool m fine as silk, and all curled* . It is longer in win* 
ter than in summer, and is much used by the inhabitants, On 
their shoulders they have a pretty high bunch. Their horns 
are very fine, and are used t>y the hunters for carrying their 
powder. Betw een the horns and toward the top of tb^head. 
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-tatein pronouncing these bisons of the New 
Continent to be the same species with those of 
41 ^$$ have preserved all the principal 
characters,' as" the bunch on the shoiridera.lhfc 
Under the muzzle and on the anterior 


parts bffithfc body, and the short legs and tails 
and updh comparing what has been said of them 
by Hernandez*, Fernandez t, and ail the other 
travellers and historians of the New World J, 
with what has been delivered concerning the Eu- 
ropean bison, by ancient and modem natural- 
ists §, we shall ho convinced that they are not 
animals of different species. 

The ox and bison are two distinct races of the 
same species. Though the bison uniformly dif- 
fers from the ox by the bunch on his back, and 
tire length of his hair, he succeeds very well in 

the Isle of France ; his flesh is much better than 

* 


there is a tuft of hair so thick, that a pistol bullet, though dis- 
charged ever so near, cannot penetrate it. I tried the experi- 
ment myself. The flesh of these oxen is excellent, as well as 
that of the cow and calf; its flavour and juice are exquisite. — 
Mem. sur la Louisiane, par M. Dumont, p.,75. - 

* Remand. Hist Mex. p. 587. 

+ Fernand. Hist Nov. Hisp. p. 10. 

| Singularity dc la France Aptarctique, par Thevet, p. 148, 
i— Memoir sur la Louisiane par Dumont, p. 75.— Description 
de la Nouvelle France, par le P. Charlevoix, tom. iii. p. 130. 
— Lettres Ed if. xi. recuei), p. 318, et xxiij. recueil, p. 288. 
— Voyage de Robert Lade, tom. ii. p. 315. — DemieresDe- 
couvertes dans l’Amerique aepteijtrionale, par M. de la Salle, 
p. 104, &c. &c. 

§ Plin. Hist Nat. lib. viii. — Gesner, Hist Quad. p. 12S”. — 
Aldrov. de Quad. Bis. p. 253.— Rxacinsky, Hist Nat. Polon. 
p. 2t4,hcc, ' ; 
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that of the European oxen j and, after some ge* 
Iterations, his bunuh vanishes entirely, 
ttffcfttaakfe**}', his limbs are mo 

says MUj|j 
Madagascar, whi 
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The bison, of which we here gi##a figu 
which we saw alive, waa taken, when youtgf 
the forests of the temperate parts of NoitH 
lerica. It was brought to Holland, and pi jfi 
sed by a Swede, who transported it from to\ 
Itown in a large cage, where it was fira|t 
sd by the head with four ropes. The eiKf* 
mane which surrounds its head is n&it 
r, but a flowing wool, divided 4*>tb locks, ii te 
old fleece. This wool is vei^iip&^i^ell is 
,t w^fc-.hove® the bunch -wTjiMt adteriti 
t of tiie body. * The.parts whicfc) appear tiak ed 
ijpjth^fngrftfnig,. are '.-only >i d:.4k^><srtaii tin' 
gljtlie ( 
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hj^ithe bod w wew aho^ am^ljy covered with 1 
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that of the European oxen ; and, after some ge- 
nerations, his bunch vanishes entirely. His hair 
is smoother, his limbs are more slender, and his 
horns longer than those of the common ox.' I 
saw, says M. de Querhoent, bisons brought 
from Madagascar, which were of an astonish-! 
irig size *. 

The bison, of which we here give a figure, 
and which we saw alive, was taken, when young, 
in the forests of the temperate parts of North 
America. It was brought, to Holland, and pur- 
chased by a Swede, who transported it from town 
to town in a large cage, where it was firmly 
fixed by the head with four ropes. The enor- 
mous mane which surrounds its head is not 
hair, but a flowing wool, divided into locks, like 
an old fleece. This wool is very fine, as well as 
that, which covers the bunch and the anterior 
part of the body. The parts which appear naked 
in the engraving, are only so at a certain time 
of the year, which is rather in summer than in 
winter; for, in the month of January, all parts 
pf tiie body were almost equally covered with a 
fine, close, frizzled wool, under which the skin 
was of a sooty colour; but, on the bunch, arid 
all the other parts which are covered with longer 
wool, the skiu is tawny. This bunch, which 
consists entirely of flesh, varies according to the 
plight of the animal. To us he appeared to dif- 
fer from the European by the bunch f aM _the 
wool only. Though under much restraint, he 

* Note communicate:! by M. le Vicomte de Querhoent. 
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was not ferocious, but allowed his keepers to 
touch and caress him *■. 

h appear, that there were formerly bi- 

ft of Europe. Gesner even as- 
' me, they existed in Scotland. 
TttquifiS' into this fact, I was iniorined. 



by letters both from Scotland and England, that 
no remembrance or vestige of them could be 
traced in that country f. Mr. Bell, in his Travels 
from Russia to China, mentions two species of 


* Professor Pallas had an opportunity to examine the same 
American bison, which was conducted from town to town, not 
only in France, but also in Holland and Germany. After 
comparing it with Ridingcr’s figure of the urus, and the en- 
gravings of the menagery of prince Eugene, at Vienna, Pal- 
las observes, that, in their external form, the two animals are 
not far removed firom'each other. The most remarkable dif- 
ference consists in the nature of the hair, which is woolly, ex- 
tremely soft, tufted, elastic, and of a black colour, on the 
head, the neck, and the fore part of the bison ; while the 
same parts are cloathed with a hard, thick, and brown hair in 
the urus. From their analogy to each other, Pallas concludes 
that Button is justified in considering the bison, or wild bull, 
of North America, as a variety of the European urus, occa- 
sioned by the- change of climate. 

W. 

f The white cattle figured by Bewick, and which are now 
nearly extinct, are of this kind. They were formerly kept in 
several parks in England and Scotland, but they have been 
destroyed by various means, and the only herds now remain- 
ing in the kingdom, are in the park at Chillingham Castle, in 
Northumberland, at Woliaton, in Nottinghamshire ; at Gis- 
borne, in Craven, Yorkshire ; at Lime Hall, in Cheshire; and 
at Chartly, in Stattbrdshire. For a particular account of the 
manners of these wild cattle, see Bew ick's Quadrupeds, p. 34*. 

K 
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oxen which he saw in the northern parts of Asia ; 
one of which was the aurochs, or wild ox, and is 
the same race with our oxen; and th$ r other, 
which we have denominated, 

Tartarian or grunting cow , appear&L 
same species with the bison. After comparing 
this grunting cow with the bison, I found an 
exact coincidence in all the characters, except the 
grunting, instead of bellowing. But I appre- 
hend that this grunting is not constant and ge- 
neral, but contingent and particular, similar to 
the deep interrupted voice of. our bulls, which 
is never fully exhibited but in the season of love. 
Besides, I was informed, that the voice of the 
bison, whose figure I have represented, was never 
heard, and that though, considerably hurt, it did 
not complain, which induced his master to think 
that it was mute; and it is probahle that its 
voice would be developed by grunting or inter- 
rupted sounds, when, in full possession of freedom 
and in presence of a female, the animal’s spirits 
were excited by love. 

It is singular, that the bisons, or bunched oxen, 
whose race appears to be extended in the Old 
Continent from Madagascar and the point of 
Africa, and from .the extremity of the East Indies 
as far as Siberia, and that, in the New Conti- 
nent, though they are found from the country 
of the Ilionois to Louisiana, and even Mexico, 
they should never have passed the isthmus of Pa- 
nama; for there are no bisons in any part of 
South America, though the .climate is perfectly 
agreeable to their nature, and the European oxen 
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have multiplied there as well as in any other part 
of the globe. 

At Madagascar, the best kind of bulls and cows 
. from Africa, and have a 

boncfe-^h their backs. The cows yield so little 
milk, that a single Dutch cow would give six 
times as much. In this island, there are wild 
bisons* which wander in the forests. The flesh 
of these bisons is not equal to that of our oxen *. 
In the southern parts of Asia, we likewise find 
wild oxen. The natives of Agra hunt these ani- 
mals on the mountain of Nerwer, which is sur- 
rounded with wood. This mountain is situated 
on the road from Surat to Golconda. These 
wild cattle are generally beautiful, and sell very 
dear f. 

The zebu seems to be a miniature of the bi- 
son, whose race, as well as that of the ox, has 
undergone great variations, especially in size. 
The zebu, though an original native of very 
warm regions, is capable of existing and multi- 
plying in temperate climates. “ I saw,” says 
Mr. Colinson, “ a great number of these animals 
in the duke of Richmond’s, and also in the duke 
of Portland’s parks, where they every year bring 
forth calves, which are extremely beautiful. The 
fathers and mothers were brought from the East 
Indies. The bunch on the shoulder is twice as 
large in the male as in the female, whose stature 
exceeds that of the male. The young zebu sucks 

* Voyage de- Francois le Giiat, tom. ii. p. 71. 

f Voyage de Thevenot, tom* iii. p. 113. 
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its mother like other calves •, hut, in our climate, 
the milk of the mother soon dries up, and the 
suckling of the young is completed by the milk 
of another female. The duke of Richuh^d ^r* 
dered one of these animals to be slainV but its 
flesh was not so good as that of the ox*.” 

Among the oxen without bunches, there are 
also small individuals, which, like the zebu, may 
constitute a particular race. Gemelli Careri, in 
his journey from Ispahan to Schiras, saw two 
6mall cows, which the bashaw of the province 
had sent to the king, and which exceeded not 
the size of calves. Though fed solely on straw, 
they were very fat f. In general, it appears, that 
the zebus, or small bisons, as well as our little 
oxen, are more fleshy and fatter than the bisons 
and oxen of the common size. 

Thus the wild and domestic ox of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, the bonasys, the au- 
rocks, the bison, and the zebu, are aninpals of 
the same species, which, according to the defer- 
ences of climate, of food, and of treatment, have 
undergone the various changes above described. 
The ox is not only the most useful animal, but 
most generally diffused; for it has been found 
every where, except in South America $. Its 

* Letter from the late Mr. Colinson to M. de Buffon, dated 
at London, December 30, 1764. 

+ Voyage de Gemelli Careri, tom. ii. p. 338. 

X The bunched ox, or wild bison, appears to bare inhabited 
the northern parts of America only, as Virginia, Florida, the 
country of the Illionois, Louisiana, &c. ; for, though Her. 
nandez calls it the Mexican bull, we learn from a passage of 
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constitution is equally adapted to the ardours of 
the South, and the rigours of the North. It 
appears to be very ancient in all climates. It is 
dqraesyc in civilized nations, and wild in desert 
countries, or among unpolislied people. From 
its own resources, it supports itself in a state of 
nature, and never loses those qualities which 
render it serviceable to man. The young wild 
calves, which are carried off from their mothers 
in India and Africa, soon become as gentle as 
those of the domestic race. This conformity in 
natural dispositions is a still farther proof of the 
identity of the species. Mildness of character in 
these animals iudicates a physical flexibility in 
the form of their bodies; for in every species, 
whose dispositions are gentle, and who have been 
subjected to a domestic state, there are more va- 
rieties than in those who, from an inflexibility of 
temper, have remained savage. 

If it be asked, whether the aurochs or the 
bison be the primitive race of oxen, a satisfactory 
answer may be obtained by drawing conclusions 

Antonio de Solis, that this animal was a stranger in Mexico, 
and that it was kept in the menngery of Montezuma with 
other wild beasts which were brought from New Spain. " In 
a second court, we saw all the wild beasts of New Spain. 
They were kept in strong wooden cages. But nothing sur- 
prised us so much as the appearance of the Mexican bull, 
which is a rare animal, and has the camel's bunch on ita 
shoulders, the narrow and meager ilauk of the lion, a bushy 

tail and mane, and the horns and cloven foot of the bull 

This kind of ampitheatre appeared to the Spaniards worthy of 
a great prince. — Hist, de la Conquete do Mexique, par Anto- 
nio dt Solis, p. 6 Id. 
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from the facts already related. The bunch of 
the bison, as formerly remarked, is an acciden- 
tal character only, which is effaced by the com- 
mixture of the two races. The aurochs^, or ox 
without a bunch, is, therefore the mos£ power- 
ful and predominant race. Were it otherwise, 
the bunch, instead of disappearing, would extend 
and subsist in all the individuals proceeding front 
a mixture of the two races. Besides, this bunch 
of the bison, like that of the camel, is not so 
much a production of Nature, as an effect of la- 
bour, and a badge of slavery. In all ages, and 
in every country, the oxen have been obliged to 
carry burdens. Their backs, by constant and 
often excessive loads, have been deformed j atid 
this deformity was afterwards transmitted by ge- 
neration. There remained no oxen without this 
deformity, except in those countries where they 
were not employed in carrying burdens. 

Throughout all Africa and the East, the oxeft 
-are bunched ; because, at all periods, they have 
carried loads on their shoulders. In Europe, 
where they are employed in the draught only, 
they have not undergone this deformed change, 
which is probably occasioned, in the first place, 
by the compression of the loads, and, in the sen 
cond, by a redundance of nourishment ; for it 
disappears when the animal is meager and ill 
fed. Domestic oxen with bunches might escape* 
or be abandoned in the woods, where their pos- 
terity would inherit the same deformity, which, 
instead of disappearing, would augment by the 
abundance of food peculiar to all uncultivated 
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countries; so that this secondary race would 
spread over all the desert lands of the North and 
South, and pass, like the other animals which 
can support the rigours of cold, into the New 
Continent. The identity of the species of the 
bison and aurochs is still farther confirmed from 
this circumstance, that the bisons of North Ame- 
rica have, so strong an odour of musk, that they 
have been called musk oxen by most travellers * ; 
and, at the same time, we learn, from the testi- 
mony of spectators t, that the aurochs, or wild 
ox of Prussia and Livonia, has the same scent of 
musk. 

Of all the names, therefore, prefixed to this 
article, which, both by ancient and modern na- 
turalists, are represented as so many distinct spe- 

♦ Fifteen leagues from the river Danoise, is the river called 
Sea»wo(f, both in the neighbourhood of Hudson’s Bay* In 
this country, there is a species of ox called the musk ox, from 
his strong odour of musk, which, in certain seasons, renders 
his flesh uneatable* These animals have very fine wool, 
which is longer than that of the Barbary sheep* I had some, 
of it sent me to France in the year 1708, of which I made 

stockings, which were as fine as those of silk These 

oxen, though smaller than ours, have larger and longer horns. 
Their roots join on the top of the head, and descend on the 
aide of the eyes as low as the throat ; then the tips mount up 
in the form of a crescent. I have seen two of them which 
weighed together sixty pounds. Their legs are so short, that 
the wool always trails on the ground where they walk, which 
renders them so unshapely, that it is difficult, at a distance, to 
know at which end the head is placed. — Hist, de la Nouvellc 
France, par le P . Charlevoix, tom. iii, p. 1 32. — - See also he 
Voyage de Robert Lade, tom ii. p. 315* 

t Ephein* German, decad. ii. ann. 2, observ, 7. 
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cies, there remain only the buffalo and the ox. 
These two animals, though very similar, both 
domestic, often living under the same roof, aud 
fed in the same pastures, though at liberty to in- 
termix, and frequently stimulated to it by their 
keepers, have uniformly refused to Unite. They 
neither copulate nor produce together. Their 
natures are more remote from each other than 
that of the ass and horse: they even seem to 
have a mutual antipathy; for we are assured, 
that cows will not suckle young buffaloes, and 
that female buffaloes refuse to suckle calves. The 
disposition of the buffalo is more obstinate and 
untractable than that of the ox. He is less obe- 
dient, more violent, and subject to humours more 
frequent and more impetuous. All his habits 
are gross and brutal. Next to the hog, he is the 
dirtiest of domestic animals ; for nothing is more 
difficult tfiah to dress and keep him clean. His 
figure is gross and forbidding. His aspect is 
wild and stupid. He stretches out his neck in 
an awkward, ignoble manner, and carries his 
head so ungracefully, that it generally hangs 
down toward the ground. He bellows hide- 
ously, and with a stronger and deeper tone than 
that of the bull. He has meager limbs, a naked 
tail, a dark countenance, and a skin as black as 
his hair. He differs chiefly from the ox by this- 
black colour of his skin : it appears under the 
t$jr> which is not close. His body is thicker and 
shorter than that of the ox, his tegs longer, hie 
head proportionally smaller, his horns less round, 
being black and compressed ; and he has a tuft 
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of curled hair on his front. His skin is also 
thicker and harder than that of the ox. Hi* 
flesh is black and hard, and has not only a bad 
taste, bat a most disagreeable odour*. The 
milk of the female buffalo is not so good as that 
of the cow ; but she yields it in much greater 
quantity f In warm countries, most cheeses 
are made of the buffalo’s milk. The flesh of 
young buffaloes, though fed with milk, is not 
good. The skin is of more value than the rest 


* lu travelling fyom Rome to Naples we are sometimes 
regaled with cows and buffaloes and are happy to find them. 
The flesh of the buffalo is black, hard, and stinking, and 
none but poor people and the Jews of Rome are in the habir 
of eating it. — Voyage <le Misson, tom. iii. p. 5-1. 

f In entering Persia, by the way of Armenia, the first 
place worthy of notice is called the Three Churches , at the 
distance of three leagues from Erivan. In this country, there 
are vast numbers of buffaloes, which serve the inhabitants for 
ploughing their lands. The females yield a great quantity, 
of milk, of which butter and cheese are made; Some females 
give daily twenty-two pints of milk. — Voyage de Tavernier , 
liv. i. tom. i. p. 41. The female buffaloes go with young 
twelve months, and often give twenty-two pints of milk a 
day, of which so great quantities of butter are made, that, in 
some of the villages on the Tigris, we saw from twenty to 
twenty-five barks loaded with butter, to be sold along both 
aides of the Persic Gulf. — Id. ibid. 

% The persons who sell milk in India are commonly called 
Gaulies: they are of four distinct tribes, but their mode of 
managing cattle is the same. Near Seringapatam they keep 
only buffaloes, and twelve females require three men, one 
woman, and two oxen, to manage them. They are milked 
early in the morning, and about seven o'clock are sent out to 
pasture in the waste lands. Buchanan’s Travels , vol. i. 
p. 110. W. 
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of the animal, the tonghe of which alone is good 
for eating. The skin is solid, pretty flexible, 
and almost impenetrable. As these animals are 
larger and stronger than oxen, they are employed 
with advantage in different kinds of labour. 
They are made to draw, and not to carry bur- 
dens *. They are directed and restrained by 
means of a ring passed through theif nose. Two 
buffaloes yoked, or rather chained, to a chariot, 
draw as much as four strong horses. As they 
carry their neck and head low, the whole weight 
of their body is employed in drawing; and their 
mass much surpasses that of a labouring horse. 

The height and thickness of the buffalo are 
sufficient indications that he originated from 
warm climates. The largest quadrupeds arc 
produced in the Torrid Zone of the Old Conti- 
nent ; and the buff alo, in the order of magnitude, 
should be ranked next to the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, and the hippopotamus. The camelo* 
pard and the camel are taller, but thinner; and 
-the whole are equally natives of the southern 
regions of Asia and Africa. Buffaloes, however, 
live and produce in Italy, in France, and in 

* This is not correct, according to the late observations of 
Dr. Buchanan, who tells us that buffaloes of the northern 
br.eed, in India, are sometimes employed, especially by 
doth merchants; their great size enabling them with conve- 
nience to support a bulky article. They are very fine ani- 
mals, and their common load is fifteen mounds, or about 410 
pounds, with which they travel at the rate of twelve or fifteen' 
miles a day : but they require to be better fed than the bulr 
lock. — Buchanan's Travels, vol. iii. p.‘20G. 

W. 
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bther temperate countries. Those kept in the 
toyal menagery have produced twice or thrice. 
The female brings forth but one at a birth, and 
goes with young about twelve months ; which 
is a still farther proof of the difference of this 
species from that of the cow; whose time of 
gestation is only nine months. It appears, like- 
wise, that these animals are more gentle and less 
brutal in their native country ; and that, the 
warmer the country, the more docile is their dis- 
position. « In Egypt *, they are more tractable 
than in It£ly, and in India f than in Egypt. 
The Italian buffaloes have also more hair than 
those of Egypt, and the Egyptian than those 
of India J. Their fur is by no means close; 

* The buffaloes are numerous in Egypt. Their flesh it 
good; and they are not so ferocious as those of Europe. 
Their milk is of great use, and produces excellent butter.-— 
Descript, VEgypte, par Mail let, p. 27. ' , 

f In the kingdom of Aunan and Tonquin, the buffaloet 
are very tall, $nd have high shoulders. They are also robust,’ 
and such excellent labourers, that one alone is sufficient to 
draw a plough, though the coulter enters very deep into the 
ground. Their flesh is not disagreeable; but that of the ox: 
is better and more commonly used. — Hist, de Tonquin, par 
le P. de Rhodes , p. 31. 

X At Malabar, the buffalo is larger than the ox. He is' 
shaped nearly in the same manner. His head is longer and 
flatter. His eyes are larger, and almost entirely white. His 
horns are flat, and often Wo feet long. His legs are thick 
and short. He is ugly, and almost without hair. He walks 
slowly, and carries heavy burdens. Like the cow* they go 
in flocks, and their milk produces butter and cheese. Their 
flesh is good, though less delicate than that of the ox** They 
are excellent swimmers, and traverse the most rapid rivers. 
We have seen them tataed. But the wild buffaloes are ex- 
VOL. VII. 2 A 
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because they belong to warm climates; and the 
large animals, in general, of these countries, 
have little or no hair. 1 

In Africa and India, there are vast quantities 
t>f wild buffaloes, which frequent the banks of 
rivers and extensive meadows. These wild buf- 
faloes go in flocks*, and make- great havoe 
in the cultivated fields. But they never attack 
men, unless when they are wounded. They are 
then extremely dangerous f ; for they run 
straight upon the enemy, overturn him, and 
trample him under their feet. .They are, how-, 
ever, afraid at the sight of fire and they abhor 


tremely dangerous ; for they tear men to pieces, or crush them 
with a single stroke of their heads. They are less to be 
feared in the woods than in any other situation ; for their 
horns often entangle among the branches, which gives those 
time to fly who are pursued. The skin of these animals is 
used for a number of purposes ; and even pitchers are made 
of it to keep water and other liquors. Those on the Malabar 
coast are almost all wiljj; and strangers are {tot prohibited 
from hunting and eating them. — Voyage de Dellon, p. 110. 

* There are such numbers of wild buffaloes in the Philip- 
pine isles, that a good hunter, with a horse and a spear, may 
kill thirty of them in a day. The Spaniards kill the buffalo 
for his skin, and the Indians for his flesh. — Voyage de Ge~ 
mtlli Carer i, tom. v* p.102. 

+ We are told by the Negroes, that, when they shoot at 
the buffaloes, without wounding them mortally, they dart with 
fury on the hunters, and trample them to death* .... The 
Negroes watch where the buffalbes assemble in the evening, 
climb a large tree, from which they fire upon them, add de- 
scend not till the animals are dead. — Voyage de Boman , 
p*'437.* 

% Afc v tbe Cape of Good Hope, the buffaloes are larger than 
those of Europe. Instead of being black, like the latter, they 
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a ted colour. We are assured by Aldrovandus, 
and several other naturalists and travellers, that 
no person dare clothe himself in red, in coun- 
tries frequented ■ by the buffalo. I know not 
whether this aversion to fire and a red colour be' 
general among the buffaloes ; for it is only some! 
of our oxen which are enraged at the sight of 
red clothes. 

The buffalo* like all the large animals of warm 
climates, is fond of wallowing, and even of re- • 
maining in the water. He swims well, and 
boldly crosses the ;nost rapid rivers. As his legs 
are longer than those of the ox, he runs more 
swiftly. The Negroes of Guinea, and the In- 
dians of Malabar, where the buffaloes are very 
numerous,- are fond of hunting them. They 
never attack these animals openly, but watch 
for them on the tops of trees, or lie hid in the 
thickets through which the buffaloes cannot pass 
on account of their horns. These people esteem 

are of a dark red colour* Upon U# front, there is a rude 
tuft of curled hair* Their whole body is vrell proportioned, 
and they advance their head very much forward. Their 
horns are very short, and hang down on the side of their 
neck ; the tips bend inward, and nearly join* Their skin is 
so hard and firm, that it is difficult to kill them without a good 
firelock. Their flesh is neither so fat nor so tender as that Of 
ordinary oxen. The buffalo, at the Cape, turns furious at 
the sight of a red garment, or upon hearing at gtfn discharged 
ovtt him. On these occasions, he cries in a hideous manner, 
strikes with his feet, turns up the earth, and runs with fury 
against the man who has shot/ or wears a red garment. Nei- 
ther fire nor water can stop his course. Nothing but a high 
wall, or some similar obstacle, rs capable of restraining him.— 
Descript, dc Bonne Eipermicc, tom. i it. chap, 11, p. 25* 

* ' 2 A 2 
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the flesh of the buffalo, and draw great profit# 
from his skin and horns, which are hardet-and 
better than those of the ox. 

Buffaloes are made to fight lions and tigers in 
the Mogul's country. These animals are very 
numerous in all warm climates, especially in 
marshy countries, and in the neighbourhood of 
rivers. Water, and a moist soil, seem to be still 
more necessary to them than the warmth of a 
climate*. It is for this reason that none of them 
are found in Arabia, where almost the whole 
country is dry. Tire wild buffaloes are hunted, 
but with much caution j for they are exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and, when wounded, run against 
men with great fury. As to the domestic .buffa- 
loes, Niebuhr remarks, that, in some places, as at 
Basra, it is the practice, when milking the fe- 
male, to thrust the hand* as far as the elbow, 
into the vagina, because this operation makes 
her yield a greater quantity of milk f. This 
fact appears not t<^ be probable ; but the female 
buffalo, like some of our cows, may forcibly re- 
tain her milk, and this gentle kind of titillation 
may relax the contraction of her teats. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, the body of the 
buffalo is of the same size with our ox ; but he 
has shorter legs, and a larger head. He is a very 

formidable animal. He frequents the borders 

* . 

* * I formerly remarked, that the buffaloes might succeed in 
France. Attempts hare lately been made to propagate them 
in Brandenbourg, near Berlin. — Oazette de France, June 9, 
177 5. 

t Descript, de 1’Arabie, par M. Niebuhr, p. 1+5. 
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of the woods, and, as his sight is not good, he 
remains there with his head placed near the 
ground, in order the better to distinguish objects 
among the roots of the trees. When he per- 
ceives any disagreeable object near him, he darts 
suddenly upon it, making, at the same time, a 
most hideous bellowing ; and it is very difficult 
on these occasions to escape his fury. He is not 
so much to be dreaded in the open fields. His 
hair is red, and black in some places. They ap- 
pear often in numerous flocks*. 

The animal called empacassa , or pacassa, at Con- 
go, though very imperfectly described by travel- 
lers, appears to me to be the buffalo ; and the 
animal mentioned under the name of empabunga, 
or impalunca, in the same country, is, perhaps, 
the bubalus, whose history shall be given along 
with that of the gazelles or antelopes. 

* Note communicated by the Vicomte de Querhoent to 
M. de Bufiou. 
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THE MOUFLON* AND OTHER 
SHEER 


* 

THE weakest species of useful animals were 
first reduced to a domestic state. The sheep 
and goat were subjugated before the horse. 

r 

* CHARACTER SPECIFIC IJS |\ 


Ovis Ammon. 0. cornibus arcuatis semicirqularibus sub- 
tus planiusqalis, palearibus lax» pilosis. — Linn* Syst. Nut . 
Gmel. I. p. 200. — Eixleben. Mamv\. p. 250. 

Hircus (Capra orientalis) cornibus supra rotundatik, infra 
planis, semicirculum re fere nti bus. — Briss. Quadr. p. 71. 

Musmon et OpMON.,— Plin, Hist . Nafc, viii. c. 49; 
xxviii. c. 9 et 15. * , 


Musmon siveMusmox. — Qesn. Shiadr. p. 934. 

Ovis fera Sibirica vulgo Argali dicta. — Pallas, Spic. xi. 
p. 3, pi. 1. fig. inferior maris annosi, hieme; fig. superior 
feminae seuions, hieme; tab., 2. fig. inferior feminac depilis* 
sustate j fig superior junioris ; .boniSE. 

TfyGELAruis.~Jtd(on, Ob*, 
t " !< 






Wild Sheep. — Pam. Hist. Quadr. i. p. 44-. 
Mouflon. — Bnv. ‘dvadr. p, 64. 

Argali. — Shaw's Gen. Z&oii li.t f)J #7 9, pi. 201. 


t For the generic character, sec vol. iv. p. 206. 
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the ox, or the camel. They were likewise more 
easily transported from one climate to another. 
From this source, all the varieties among these 
species, as well as the difficulty of distinguishing 
the genuine stock of each, have proceeded. We 
formerly proved, that our domestic sheep, in 
their present condition, could not subsist with-' 
out the support of man * ; from which it is ap- 
parent, that Nature never produced , them as* 


HABITAT - - 

in apricis rupestribus tractus alpini Asia mediae, in desertis; 
in Kamtschatka, insulis kurilis, forte etiam in California et 
America reliqua occidentali ; est quoque in Barbarize, Sar- 
dinia?, Corsica, Graeciae montibus altissimis, subgregaria. 

W. 

The Siberian goat .has large horns bending back, close 
at their base, distant at their points, with circular rugae. 
These animals vary in size and colour. The skin of the one 
the British Museum did me the favour of accepting, w^s co- 
vered with pale ferruginous hair, on the sides short, on the 
top of the neck longer, and a little erect. Along the lower 
side of the neck, and on the shoulders, the hair was fourteen 
inches long. Beneath the hair was a short wool. On the 
knees there was a bare spot, as if by kneeling to lie down. 
The tail was very short; and the horns were twenty -five 
inches long, eleven in girth in the thickest place, and one foot 
seven inches distant from point to point. The horns of the 
females are much less than those of the males. — Penn, 
fywps. Stimd. p. 18 . 

Mmflm U : detived from the Italian word Myfione, the name 
of this atyjmal /in the islar^ts of Corsica anjJ Sardinia ; in 
.according to Strabo; in Latin, Musmon or 
Musiwn; in Siberia, Stepnie^ja a ni, that is, wild sheep, ao 
cording to Gmelin ; and amon^ fop Mogul Tartars, Argntf. 

t See article Sheep, vol. iv,” 
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they exist at presept, but that they have dege- 
nerated under our care. We must, therefore, 
search among the wild animals for those which 
make the nearest approach to the sheep. We must 
compare them with the domestic sheep of foreign 
countries, examine the different causes which 
might introduce changes into the species, or 
make it degenerate, and endeavour, as in the 
# case of the ox, to recal all these varieties, 
and all these pretended species, to one primitive 
face. 

Our sheep, in its present state, exists no where 
but in Europe, and some of the temperate pro- 
vinces of Asia. When transported into warm 
countries, as Guinea *, it loses its wool, and is 

* Ovis Africana pro vellere lanoso pilis brevibus hirtis ves- 
tita ; hoc genus vidimus in vivario regio, Westmonasteriensi, 
S. Jacobi dicto; quoad fortnam corporis externam ovibus vul- 
garibus persimile, verum pro lana ei pilus fail. .... Specie 
a nostratibus diiierre non fidenter aiiirmaverim ; fortasse quen>- 
admodum homines in Nigritarum regionibus pro capillis la- 
nam quandam obtinent,' ita vice versa pccudes has pro lana 
pilos. — Ray, Syn. Stuad, p. 75. In the kingdom of Congo, 
in Loango, and Cabinda, the sheep, instead of soft wool, are 
covered with coarse hair, similar to that of dogs. The ex- 
treme heat of the air, which dries up all the oily humours, 
is the cause of this coarseness. I made the same observation 
With regard to the Indian sheep .. — Voyage de J.Ovjngton, tom.i. 
p. 60. The sheep are pretty numerous along the coast of 
Guinea and yet they are very dear. They have the same 
figujifcwith those of Europe, except that they are one half 
Bajjplier, and, instead of wool, are covered .with hair of *n 
itfch long., . . . The flesh hat, ,not the smallest appWance 
of that of the European q|pep, being extremely dry, &c.— 
Voyage de Botman, p. 257. 
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covered with hair: its fertility is diminished, 
and the taste of its flesh is altered. In very frigid 
countries it cannot subsist. But, in cold cli- 
mates, and particularly in Iceland, we find a* 
race of sheep with several horns, a short tail, and 
hard thick wool, under which, as in most northern 
animats, there is a layer of softer, finer, and 
more bushy wool. In warm countries, oq 
the contrary, the sheep have generally short 
horns and a long tail, some of which are covered 
with wool, others with hair, and others with a 
mixture of wool and hair. The first of these 
warm country sheep, which is commonly called 
the. Barbary sheep *, or the Arabian sheep f, re- 
sembles the domestic kind in every respect, ex- 
cept the tail which is so loaded with fat, 

* Persia abounds in sheep and goats. Some of these sheep, 
which are called Barbary, or i road-tailed sheep, have a tail that 
weighs above thirty pounds. It is a heavy burden to the poor 
animals, and still more so, as it is narrow at the origin, and 
broad at the extremity. Some of them are so heavy, that the 
animals are unable to trail them ; and the shepherds are ob- 
liged to fix boards with two wheels under the tail, to preserve 
it from galling, &c. — Chardin, tom. ii. p. 28. 

t Ovis laticauda Arabica. — Raii Synops, 8 uad. p. 74. 
Most naturalists call this animal the Arabian sheep. It is not, 
however, an qriginal native of Arabia, nor does it belong to 
the Arabian rhce of sheep. But they are very numerous in 
South Tartary, Persia, Egypt, Barbary, and in all the eastern 
roasts of Africa. 

Aries laniger, canda latissima. . . . Ovis laticauda. La 
btebis 4 large queue. — Brisscm. Stuad. p. 50. — Linn. Syst. 
tfat. p. 97 .~Nov. Com. Petrop. tom. v. p. 347, tab. 8. 

$ Neque his arietibus ullum all aliis discrimen prreterquam 
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that it is often more than a foot broad, and 
weighs above twenty pounds. Besides, there is 
nothing remarkable in this animal but its tail, 
# which it carries as if a cushion were fixed to its 
thighs. Among this race of sheep, there are 
some whose tails are so long * and heavy, that 
they are obliged to be supported by a small wheel 
machine, to enable the animals to walk. In 
the Levant, this sheep is covered with very fine 
wool ; but, in warm countries, as Madagascar, 
and the Indies^-, it is covered with hair. The 
redundance of fat, which, in our sheep, fixes 
about the kidneys, descends, in these animals, 
upon the vertebrae of the tail : the other parts 
pf their bodies are less loaded with fat than our 


jn cauda quam latissimsfm circumferunt. . . NonnuIIis tibra§ 
decern aut viginti cauda pendet, cum sua sponte impinguan- 
tur; verum in iEgypto plurimi farciendis vervecibus intent!, 
furfure hordeoque saginant ; quibus adeo crassescit cauda ut 
se ipsos dimovere non possint; verum qni eorum curam gerunt 
caudam exigtys vehiculis alligantcs gradum promovere faci- 
unt; vidi hujusraodi caudam libras octuaginta pondera re. — 
Leon , Afric. Descript, Afric, vol. ii. p. 253. 

‘ * Ovis Arabica altera , — Rail Synops . Quad, p. 74. Aries 

laniger cauda loQgissiraa Ovis longicauda. — Briss. Quad. 

p, 76. Note, Ray and Brisson have made two distinct species 
of these broad and long-tailed sheep. But ^innseus has pro- 
perly reduced them to one, 

f The island of Madagascar produces sheep withr tails so 
large that they weigh twenty pounds. They are loaded with 
fat, .which does not melt, and their flesh is very delicate. The 
Mjptof these sheep is like goats' hair. — Voyage de flaoourt, 
The flesh of the wedders and young females has an «*• 
fellent savour. — Ibid . p. 151. 
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fed wedders. This variety should be attributed 
to the food, the climate, and the care of men ; 
for those broad or long-tailed sheep are do- 
mestic like ours, and even require more care* 
and management. This race is much more 
diffused than that of the ordinary kind. It is 
common in Tartary *, Persia Syria J, 
Egypt, Barbary, ^Ethiopia §, Mosambique H, 


* The ftheep of Tartary, like those of Persia, have large 
tails, which consist entirely of fat, and weigh from twenty 
to thirty pounds. Their ears are pendulous, and their nose 
flat. — Voyage d'Olearius, tom. i. p. 321. The sheep of 
East Tartary have tails which weigh from ten to twelve 
pounds. These tails consist of solid fat, which has an excellent 
relish. The bones of the vertebrae are not larger than those of 
our sheep. — Relation de la Grande Tartavie , p. 187. The 
sheep of Calmuek Tartary have their tails concealed in a 
cushion of many pounds weight. — Id . p. 267* 

+ A single tail of some of the Persian sheep w eighs from 
ten to twelve pounds, and yields five or si^ pounds of fat. 
Its figure is the reverse of that of our sheep, being broad at 
the extremity, and small at the origin. — Voyage de Tavernier , 
tom. ii. p. 379. * 

J In Syria, Judea, and Egypt, the tails of the sheep are so 
large, that I have seen one of them weigh above thirty-three 
pounds, though the.animals were not larger than the sheep of 
Berri, but much handsomer, and had finer wool. — Voyage de 
Villamont, p. 629. 

§ In Ethiopia, there are sheep whose tails weigh more than 
twenty-five pounds. . . • .Others have tails a fathom long, and 
twisted like a vine branch. — Drake** Voyage,, p. 85. 

# Sunt ibi oves quas una quarta parte abundant ; integram 
enim "ovem si" quadi ifide secaveris praecise quinque partibus 
pienarie constabit; cauda siquidem quam habeofc tam lata, 
crassa, et pinguis est, ut ob molem reliquis par sit, — Hug. 
LinUcoU Navig . part ii. p. 1 9. 
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Madagascar *, and the Cape of Good 

Hopef X' 

We have given the figure of a ram which was 
shown at the fair <>f St. Germain, in the year 

* The island of Madagascar abounds in cattle. ...» The 
.tails of the rams and ewes are so large, that we saw one 
which weighed twenty-eight poundf. — Voyage de Pj/rard, 
tom. i. p. 37. 

f In the sheep at the Cape of Good Hope there nothing 
remarkable # except the length and thickness of the tail, 
which commonly weighs from fifteen to twenty pounds. The 
Persian sheep, though smaller, have still larger tails. I have 
seen some of this race at the Cape, whote tails weighed at 
least thirty pounds.— Descript, du Cap de Bonne Esperancc, 
par Kolbe, tom. ii. p. 97 . 

| Barrow has given an excellent figure of the sheep of 
Southern Africa; which he has noticed as follows. 

“ The broad-tailed breed pf Southern Africa seems to be of 
a very inferior kind to those of Siberia and Oriental Tartary: 
they are long legged, small in the body, remarkably thin in 
the fore quarters and across the ribs ; have very little iptestine 
or net fat; the whole of this animal substance being collected 
upon the hind part of thp thigh, but particularly on tbe tail> 
which is shop, broad, flat, naked on the under side, and 
seldom less in weight than five or six pounds ; sometimes 
more than a dozen pounds : when melted it retains the con- 
sistence of fat vegetable oils, and in this state it is frequently 
ysed as a substitute for butter, and for making soap by boil- 
ing it with the lie of the ashes of the solsola. This species of 
the sheep is marked with every tint of colour; some are black, 
some brown, and others bay ; but the greatest number are 
spotted : their necks are small and extended, and their ears 
long and pendulous: they weigh from sixty to seventy 
pounds each, when taken from their pasture ; tyut on their ar- 
rival at tbe Cape are reduced to about forty; and they ate 
sold to the butchers, who collect them upon the spot, for si K 
•r eight shillings a pieced 
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1774, under the name of (he ram of the Cape of 
Good Hope. This same ram was exhibited) the 
year preceding, under the denomination of the 
Mogul ram with a thick tail. But we learned 
that it was purchased at Tunis; and we think 
it is the same with the Barbary sheep formerly 
represented, from which it differs only by the 
shortness of its tail, which is also flatter, and 
broaden in the upper part. The head is likewise 
proportionally thicker, and resembles that of the 
Indian ram. The body is well covered with 
wool, and the legs are short, even when com- 
pared with those of our sheep. The figure 
and size of the horns differ little from those of 
the Barbary sheep. We have called it the ram 
of Tunis , to distinguish it from the other; but 
we are persuaded that they both belong to the 
same country of Barbary, and that they are very 
nearly of the same race. 

We have likewise given the figure of a ram, 
which was exhibited at the fair of St. Ger- 
main, in the year 1774, under the name of the 
moroant of China. This ram is remarkable for a 
kind of mane on his neck, and for long hairs 
which hang down from his throat, and form .a 
kind of cravat. These hairs are a mixture of 
red and gray, hard to the touch, and about ten 
inches long. The hairs of the mane are red, not 
very thick, extend as far as the middle of the 
back, and are of the same colour and consistence 
with those on the throat ; but they are shorter 
. and mixed with some brown and black hairs. The 
wool which covers the body is a little curled, and 
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soft at the extremity ; but near the skin of tfi'5 
animal it is straight and hard : in general, it is 
about three inches long, and of a bright yellow 
colour. The legs are of a deep red, and the 
head is spotted with different shades of yellow.- 
The greatest part of the tail is yellow and white,- 
and in figure resembles that of a cow, being well 
furnished with hair toward the extremity. This 
ram stands lower on his legs than the common 
kinds, and he resembles the Indian ram more than 
any other. His belly is very large, and not 
above fourteen inches nine lines raised from the 
ground. M. de Seve, who described this animal, 
adds, that, from the grossness of the belly,- it 
had the appearance of a pregnant ewe. The 
horns are nearly the same with those of our 
rams. But the hoofs are not prominent, and they 
are longer than those of the Indian ram. 

In the islands of the Archipelago, and parli j 
cularly in Crete, there is a race of domestic 
sheep, of which Belon has given a figure and 
description under the name of strepsicheros #. 
This sheep is of the same size with the common 
kind. Like the latter, it is covered with wool, 
apd differs from them only by having erect 
horns chamfered in the form of a screw. 

In fine, we find in the warmer countries of 

* In Crete, and particularly on Mount {da, there is a race 
of sheep, which go in large flocks, and are called itriphocficri. 
They resemble the common kind in every thing but their 
horns, which, instead of being twisted, are straight and chans- 1 
fered like a screw. — Obscrv. de Belon, p, 15. 
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Africa and' India, a race of large sheep with 
coarse hair, short horns, pendulous ears, with a 
kind of dewlap which hangs under the neck. 
This sheep is called by Leo Africanus and Mar* 
mol, adimain *, and it is known to the natu- 
ralists under the name of the Senegal sheep t r 
the Guinea sheep $, the sheep of Angola, &c. 

* Adimain, animal domesticum arietem forma refert. . , . . 
Aures habet oblongas et pend u las. Lybici his animalibus 

pecoris vice utuntur Ego qdondum juvenili fervore 

ductus horum animal ium dorso insidens ad quartan) mi liar ii 
partem delatus fui. — Leon. Afric » Descript. Afric . vol. ii. 
p. 7 52. — See also PAfi ique de Murmol, tom. i. p. 59. 

f The wedders, or rather the rams of Senegal, for none of 
them are castrated, are a distinct and strongly marked spe- 
cies. They have nothing of the common kind but the head 
and tail. From the coarseness of their hair, they seem to be 
allied to the goat. ... It appears that wool would be incommo- 
dious to the sheep in very warm climates; and that Na- 
ture has changed it into hair of moderate length, and pretty 
thin. — Voyage au Senegal , par M. Adanson , p. 35. 

African sheep. ... It is meager, very long* legged, and 
tall, with short horns and pendant ears. It is covered with ^ 
short hair instead of wool, and has wattles on its neck. Per- 
haps it is the adimain of Leo Africanus, p. 24*1, which he 
says furnishes the Lybians with milk and cheese. It is of 
the size of an ass, and shaped like a ram. — Penn. Synops. 
Quadr. p. 12. 

% Aries Guineenses, sive Angolensis. — Marcgr. p. 234. 
— Rail. Synops , . Quadr. p. 75. 

Aries Pilosus, pilis brevibus vestitus, juba longissima, auri- 
culis longis pendulis. . • . Ovis Guineensis. La brebis de 
Guinee. — Briss. Regn . Anim . p. 77. 

Ovis Guineensis, auribus pendulis, palearibus laxis, pilosis, 
occipite prominente. — Linn, Syst . Nat. p. 98. 

Sheep of Sahara. — ■ Shaw's Travels , p. 241. f 

Carhero, or bell wedder. —Della Valle Trav. p. 91. 

The Guinea sheep differ from the European kind. ^ They 
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It is domestic> like the other kind, and subject 
to the same varieties. We hare given figures 
of two of these sheep, which, though they dif- 
fer in particular characters, have so many re- 
semblances, that wp must pronounce them to 
belong to the same race. Of all .the domestic 
kinds, this race appears to approach nearest to a 
state of nature. It is larger, stronger, nimbler, 
and, consequently, more capabte of subsisting as 
a wild animal. But as it is only found in very 
warm climates, and cannot endure cold, and 
as, even in its native climate, it subsists not in a 
wild state, but is domestic, and requires the aid 
of man, it cannot be regarded as the primitive 
stock from which all other sheep have derived 
their origin. 

In considering domestic sheep, therefore, re- 
lative to the order of climate, we have, 1. The 
northern sheep with several horns, and whose 
wool is extremely coarse. The sheep of Iceland, 
Gothland, Muscovy *, and other parts of the 


are generally longer legged, and have no wool, but short; 
soft hair, like that of a dog. The rams have long manes, 
which sometimes hang down to the ground, and cover their 
necks, from the shoulders to their ears, which are pendulous. 
Their horns are knobbed, pretty short, sharp, and bended for- 
ward. These animals are fat; their flesh is good, and well 
flavoured, especially when they feed on the mountains of 
along the sea-coasts ; but it smells of tallow when they pas- 
ture on marshy grounds. The ewes are exceedingly prolific. 
. . . . They always bring forth two lambs at a tin*. — Veyagt 
de Desmnrchait, tom. i. p. HI. 

* Twenty Silesian shepherds arrived at Petersburg, and 
were afterwards sent to Cazan to shear the sheep, and to 
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north of Europe* have all coarse hair* and seem 
to belong to the same race. 

2. Ow sheep* whose wool is very fine and 
beautiful in the mild climates of Spain and Per- 
sia, but which, in very warm countries, turns 
coarse. We have already rertmrked the con- 
formity between the influence of jth$ ofimates 
of Spain and of Choraaan, a provinoft ofPersia, 
upon the hair of goats, cats, and rabbits: it 
acts in the same manner upon the wool of sheep, 
which is yery fine in Spain, and still finer in 
that part of Persia *. 

a 

teach the Muscovites the inode of preparing wool. . . 
But this did not succeed ; and the chief cause of its failure 
was said to be owing to the coarseness of the wool, the sheep 
and goats having always intermixed and produced together. — 
Nouv. Mem. sur VEtat de la Muscovie, tom. i. p. 290. 

* At Meschet in the country of Chorazan, on the fron* 
tiers of Persia, lamb skins formerly constituted a great arti- 
cle of commerce. The fleeces were of a beautiful silver gray 
colour, all curled, and finer than silk : those 9 heep which 
come from the mountains to the south of this city, and from x 
the province of Kerman, afford the finest wool in Persia. — 
Relation de la Grande Tartarie , p. 187. The greatest part of 
this flue wool is furnished by the province of Kerman, which 
is the ancient Caramania ; and the best kind comes from the 
mountains adjacent to the town, which has the same name 
with the province. It is singular, that when the sheep of 
these places have eat the new herbage from January to 
May, the fleeces fall entirely off, and leave the animals as 
bare as scalded pigs ; so that there is no occasion for shear* 
tog them as in Prance. When the fleeces are collected, they 
are beat or threshed; by which operation the coarser part 
separates and leaves nothing but the fine. . . . This wool is 
never dyed : it is natujally of a bright brown or a gray 
colour, and very little of it is white. — Voyage de Tavernier* 

VOL. VII. 2 B 
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3. The large tailed sheep, whose wool is very 
fine in temperate countries, such as Per$ia,Syria, 
and Egypt ; but id warmer climates, it is con- 
verted into hair more or les» coarse. 

4. The strepsicheros, or Cretan sheep. They 
resemble- ours in' every article but the horns, 
which =ufee erect and chamfered in a spiral form. 

5 . The'adimain, or large sheep of Senegal 
and Indian which are covered with hair more or 
less short and coarse, in proportion to the heat of 
the climate. All these sheep are only varieties 
of the same species, and would unquestionably 
produce with each other j since we know from 

..experience that the he-goat, whose species is 
more remote, produces with our ewes. But* 
though these five or six races of domestic sheep 
are all varieties of the same species, entirely 
produced by difference of climate, food, and 
management j yet none of them appears to be 
the primitive stock or source of all the rest. 
None of them is sufficiently strong’ or nimble to 
resist the carnivorous animals, or to escape from 
them by flight. All of them equally require care 
and protection. Hence the whole should be re- 
garded as degenerate races, formed by the hand 

tom. i. p. 130. The wedders of the Usbeck arid Beschac 
Tartars hate long, grayish wool, curled at the ends into small 
white rings, which have the appearance of pearls. These 
fleeces are iftore esteemed than the flesh; because, next to the 
4&ble, they are the most valuable furs used in Persia. The 
animals are fed with great care, and generally in the shade. 
When obliged to be exposed to the open air, they Ore covered 
like oor horses. The tail of these wedders Is small, like that 
of the common kind. — Voyage d’Olcariut, tom. i. p. 547. 
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of man, and multiplied for his use. While he 
nourished, cultivated, and increased these do- 
mestic races, he would neglect, injure, and de- 
stroy the wild race, which, being strong and less 
tractable,, would, of course, be more incommodi- 
ous and less useful to him. The individuals of 
this race, therefore, would be small, and limited 
to such desert or thinly inhabited places as could 
afford them subsistence. Now, in the mountains 
of Greece, in the island of Cyprus, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, ‘and in the deserts of Tartary, we find 
the animal called mouflon, which seems to be the 
prithifive stock i>f all the different varieties of 
sheep. - It lives in a state of nature, and subsist 
and multiplies without the aid of man. Tt re- 
sembles, more than any other wild animal, all 
the domestic kinds, and it is stronger, swifter, 
and more vivacious than any of them. It has 
the head, front, eyes, and face of the ram. It 
likewise resembles him in the figure of the horns, 
and in the whole habit of the body. In fine, 
it produces with the domestic sheep*, which, 
alone is sufficient to prove that it belongs to the 
same species, and is the primitive stock from 
which all, the other varieties have originated. 

The only difference between the mouflon and 

¥ 

* Est et in Hispania, sed maximc Corsica* non maxime ab- 
simile pecori (scilicet ovili) genus musmonum, caprino villo, 
quam pecoris veiled propiusi quorum e genere et ovibusnatos 
prisci umbros vocarunt. — Plin. Hist, Nat, lib. viii. cap, 49. 
From this passage we learn, that the mouflon has at all times 
produced with the sheep. The ancients called all the mon- 
grels animals of .this race, umbri, imbri, or ibri. 

2b2 
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our sheep is, that the former is covered frith 
hair, instead of wool. Now, we have already 
seen, that, in domestic sheep, wool is not an es- 
sential character, but only a production of tem<- 
perate climates; since, in warm countries, these 
same sheep lose their wool, and are covered with 
hair; and in very cold regions, their wool is as 
coarse as hair. Hence it is by.no means sur- 
prising, that the primitive .wild sheep, which 
mnst have been exposed to heat and cold, and 
must have multiplied without shelter in the 
woods and deserts, should not be covered , with 
wool, which it would soon lose among the 
•thickets, and its nature would be changed by the 
continual action of the air and temperance of 
the seasons. Besides, when the he-goat copulates 
with the domestic ewe, the produce is a kind of 
mouflon ; for the lamb is covered with hair, and 
is not an unfertile mule, but a mongrel, which 
rises up toward the primitive species, and seems 
to indicate that the goat and our domestic sheep 
have something common in their origin: and, 
as we know from experience, that the he-goat 
easily produces with the ewe, but that (he ram 
is incapable of impregnating the she-goat, it is 
evident, that, among these animals, while in a 
domestic state, the goat is the predominant spe- 
cies. Thus, our sheep is a species much more 
degenerated than that of the goat ; and it is ex- 
tremely probable, that, if the she-goat . were 
served with a mouflon, instead of a domestic 
ram, she would produce kids which, would ap- 
proach to the species of the goat, as the lamb* 
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produced by the he*goat and ewe rise toward the 
original spedies 6f the ram. 

I am awafe of objections to this doctrine from 
those systematic naturalists, who found all their 
knowledge of natural history upon some particu- 
lar characters; and, therefore, shall endeavour to 
prevent them. The first character, they wilk say, 
of the ram, is to carry wool, and the first charac- 
of the goat is to be covered with hair. Thfir *6* 
cond character of the ram is to have horns benm&l 
in a circular form, and turned backward, and that 
of the he-goat,is to have them straight and 
erect. These, they will affirm, are the essential 
and infallible marks by which sheep ando gea t 
will always be distinguished ; for they must ac- 
knowledge, that every other article is common 
to both. None of them have cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw ; but each of them has eight in the 
under jaw. In both, the canine teeth are want- 
ing ; their hoofs are equally divided, and their 
horns are simple and permanent. Both have their 
paps situated in the region of the belly ; and both 
feed upon herbage. Their internal structure is 
still more similar ; for it appears to be the very 
same. The number and form of their stomachs, 
the structure and, disposition of their intestines, 
the substance of the flesh, the qualities of the fat 
and seminal liquor, the times of gestation and 
growth, and the duration of their lives, are ex- 
actly the same. There remain , therefore, only the 
wool and the horns by which these two species 
can be distinguished. But, it has already been 
shown, front facts, that wool is not sc much a 
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natural substance, as a production bf clfthate, 
aided by the care of man. The sheep bf Warm 
and of cold countries, and wild sheep, have no 
wool. Besides, in very mild climates, the goats 
may be said to have wool instead of hair; 
for that of the Angora goat is finer than the 
wool of our wedders. This character, there- 
fore, is not essential, but purely accidental, and 
even equivocal; for it may equally belong to 
m&e two species, or be wanting altogether, ac- 
cording to the difference of the climates. That 
of the horns appears to be still, less certain ; for 
they vary in number, size, figure, and direction. 

‘'Tn-a.'w domestic sheep, the rams have generally 
horns, and the ewes have none. I have Seen 
sheep not pnly with two, but with four horns. 
Those of the North and of Iceland have some- 
times eight. In warm countries, the rams have 
only two short horns, and often want them, like 
the ewes. In some, the horns are smooth and 
round; in others, they are flat and chamfered, 
The points, instead of being bended backward, 
are sometimes turned outward, forward, &c. This 
character) therefore, is not more, constant than 
the former ; and, consequently, it is not suffici- 
ent to constitute different species *. Neither can 

* Linnaeus, with great propriety, instead of’ slit species, 
has made six varieties only of domestic sheep. 1, Oeis rw 
tica comuta. 2. Anglica mttiica, cauda scrotoque adgenwfen- 
dulis. 3. Hitpanka corrmta, spira extrorsum tracta, 4. Pq * 
tycerata e Gotlilandia. 5. Africana .pro lana pilif brevibu) 
hirta . 6. Laticaudu platyura Arubica. — Iyinn. Syst. Nat. 
p. 97. All these sheep are only varieties, to which this 
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the thickness or length of the tail answer this 
purpose ; since it may be considered as an arti- 
ficial member, which, by great cdre and abun- 
dance of good nourishment, may be enlarged at 
pleasure. . Besides, among our domestic races, as 
in certain British sheep, there* are some which 
have tails longer than the common kind. Our 
modern naturalists, however, trusting solely to the 
differences in the horns, the wool, and the large- 
ness of the tail, have made seven or eight dis- 
tinct species out of the sheep kind. The whole 
of these we have reduced to one. And this re- 
duction seems to’ be so well founded, that there is 
little prospect cf its being overturned by jutur fi 
observations. 

In composing the history of wild animals, we 
found it convenient to examine them one by one, 
without any regard to genus; but, in the domes- 
tic animals, on the contrary, it was necessary 
not only to adopt, but to increase the numbejr 
of genera ; because in Nature there exist only 


author should have added the adimain, or Guinea sheep, and 
the strepsiqheros of Crete, instead of making them two dif- 
ferent species. In the same manner, if he had seen the mou- 
flort, and h‘ad known that it produced with the sheep, or had 
only cottatflted the passage of Pliny concerning the moufion, 
he would never have ranked it with the goat, but with the 
sfieep. Brinson has not only placed the mouflon and strepsi- 
cberos, which he calls hircut laniger, among the goats, but he 
h?s made four distinct species of domestic sheep covered with 
wbol, beside the domestic sheep of Warm countries covered 
with hair, and the broad and long-tailed sheep. All these 
seven we have reduced to a single species. 

I 
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individuals, and successions of individuals* that 
is, species. Men have bad no influence on inde- 
pendent animals ; but they have greatly altered 
and modified the domestic kinds. We have, 
therefore, established physical and real genera, 
• very different from thos$ metaphysical and arbi- 
trary ones, which have no existence but in idea. 

' These physical genera are, in reality, composed 
of all the species, which, by our management, 
have been greatly variegated and changed ; and, 
as all those species, so differently modified by the 
hand of man, have but one common origin in 
Nature, the whole genus ought to constitute but 
**» single species. In writing, for example, the 
history of tigers, we have admitted as many spe- 
cies as are really found in different parts of the 
earth ; because we are certain that man has ne- 
ver introduced any changes among these untrac- 
table and ferocious animals, who subsist at pre- 
sent in the same manner as they were originally 
produced by Nature. The same remark applies 
to all free and independent animals. But, in 
composing the history of oxen and sheep, we 
have reduced all the varieties of fhe oxen to one 
ox, and all the varieties of the sheep to.aoe sheep ; 
because it is equally certain that man, and not 
Nature, ha^ produced the different kinds which 
we have enumerated. . Every thing concur# in 
supporting this idea, which, though clear id it- 
self, may not, perhaps, be sufficiently understood. 
That, all the oxen produce together, wo are as- 
sured by the experiments of M. de la Nux, ^fent- 
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zelius, and Kalnt: that all the sheep prodffte 
with one another, with the mouflon, and even 
with the goat, I know from my own experience. 
All the varieties of oxen, therefore, form hut one 
species; and all the sheep, however numerous 
their varieties, constitute only anbther species. 

I am obliged, by the importance of the sub- 
ject, to repeat, that Nature is not to be judged 
Of by particular minute characters, and that by 
these the differences of species are not to be de- 
termined ; that methodical distributions, instead 
of throwing lig^it on the history of animals, ren- 
der it still more obscure, by a fruitless multipli- 
cation of denominations and of species ; bgafolHF 
ing arbitrary genera, which Nature never knew ; 
by confounding real beings with creatures of 
imagination ; by giving false ideas of the essen- 
tial characteristics of species and by mixing or 
separating them in an arbitrary manner, without 
skill, and often without having examined or even 
seen the individuals. It is for this reason that 
our nomenclators perpetually deceive themselves, 
and publish nearly as many errors as lines. Of 
this we have already given so many examples, 
that nothing but the blindest and most obstinate 
prejudice can possibly resist the evidence they 
afford*- On this subject M. Gmelin talks very 
sensibly, when treating of the animal under con- 
sideration *. 

* “ The argali, or stepnie-barani, which occupy,” say* he, 
" the, southern mountains of Siberia, from the river Irtis, as 
fat as K&mtsffoatka, are extremely vivacious animals ; and 
this vivacity seems to exclude them from the class of sheep. 
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e are convinced, as M. Gqelin rea\arks, 
that we can never acquire a knowledge, of Na- 


and to rank them with that of the stags. I shall here give a 
short description of them, from which it will appear, that 
neither sprighUiness nor inactivity, neither the wool nor hair 
with which, an animal is covered; neither crooked nor straight 
horns, neither permanent horns nor those which fall off annu- 
ally, are marks sufficiently characteristic to distinguish 
classes. Nature loves variety; and I am persuaded, that, if 
we knew better how to manage our senses, they would often 
lead ps to more essential characters, with regard to the differ- 
ences of animals, than we generally derive from reason, 
which seldom apprehends those marks but in a superficial 
'manner. In this animal; the external form of the head, 
"ERfcp&e&tail, corresponds with that of the stag* Jiis viva- 
city, also, as formerly remarked, is so great, that he seems to 
he still ipore wild than the stag. The individual I $aw 4 
though reputed to be only three ye&rs old, ten men durst not 
attack. The largest of this species are about the size of a 
* fallow deer. The one 1 examined measured, from the 

ground to the top of the head, a Russian ell and a half in 
height. His length, from the root of the horns, was an ell 
and three quarters. , The horns rise above and very near, the 
eyes, and just before the ears. They first bend backward 
and then forward in a circular form. The tips turn upward 
and outward. The horns, from the root to the middle, are 
furrowed, but afterward become somewhat smooth^. Jt is, 
probably from the figure of the horns that the Russians have 
called this animal the wild sheep. If we can trust the natives 
of these provinces, his whole strength lies in bis horns* They 
say that the rams of this species fight by striking each other 
with their horns; and, when any of them are knocked *pf£ 
the aperture of the base is so large, that the yopng fo^es fre- 
quently take shelter in the cavity. It is not difficult to tsti* 
mate the force necessary to break off one of these horns, since 
they, as long as the animal lives, continue to augment bpth in 
thickness apd in length; and the part of the head el^ffom 
VKhich they spring becomes always harder. Jt is said, that * 
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lure, but by a judicious use of our senses, by see- 
ing, examining, comparing, and at the same 


well grown horn, comprehending the curvatures, measures 
two ells in length; thaL it weighs between thirty amt' forty* 
Russian pounds ; and that, at the base, it is seven or eight* 
inches in diameter. The horns of the one I saw were of 'a 
whitish yellow colour ; but they turn browner and blacker as 
the animal advances in years. He carries his ears, which are 
pointed and tolerably large, very erect. The hoofs are di- 
vided, and the fore- legs are three quarters of an ell lon$ 
and the hind-legs still longer. When the animal stands 
erect on a plain, his fore-legs are always fatly extended and 
straight, and thos# behind are crooked; and this curvature 
seems to diminish in* proportion to the inequality of tlie 
ground over which he passes. On the neck theru^H^toitie 
pendulous folds. The colour of the body is grayish mixed 
-with brown. Along the back, there is a yellowish, or rather 
reddish line ; and the same colour appears behind, on the in- 
side of the legs, and on the belly, where it is a little paler. 
This colour continues from the beginning of August till the < 
spring, at the approach of which these animals cast their 
hair, and become every where more red. They cast their 
hair a second time about the end of July. This description 
applies to the males. The females are always smaller ; and 
though they have similar horns, they are smaller and thinner, 
arid even acquire not thickness with age. The horns are 
nearly straight, have no furrows, and much resemble those of 
Our castrated he-goats. 

u In the internal parts, they resemble other ruminating an?* 
mals; The stomach is composed of four different cavities, 
arid the gall-bladder is considerably large. Their flesh is 
good, 'arid has nearly the same taste with that of the roebuck. 
The fet is delicious, according to the testimony of the Kamt- 
achatkan nations. They fed upon herbage. They couple 
in autumn, and bring forth one or two lambs in the spring; 

" fly the hair, the taste of the flesh, the figure rind vivacity 
of this anin^d, it : belongs to the class of the- stag. By ifcfe 
jpeftrianent horns, it is excluded from this class. The circular 
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time by . denying ourselves the liberty of fabri- 
cating methodical distributions, contemptible 
systems, in which animals are classed which the 
authors never saw, and knew nothing more of 
tfypm than their naines, which are often ambigu- 
ous, obscure, and misapplied. The false em- 
ployment of these names confounds ideas in a 
farrago of words, and drowns truth in a torrent of 
error. We are likewise convinced, after examin- 
ing the mouflon alive, and comparing him with 
Gmelin’s description, that the argali is the Same 
animal. We formerly remarked that this ani- 
mal was found in Europe, and in pretty warm 
'YJ0£mtsif , s,such as Greece*, the island of Cyprus f, 

herns give it some resemblance to the sheep. It is distin- 
guished from that animal by its vivacity and want of wool* 
Its hair, its abode upon high rocks, and its frequent combats, 
make it approach to the goats. But the crooked horns# and 
the want of a beard, exclude it from this class. Should we 
not rather regard this animal as constituting a particular 
class, and recognise it as the musimon of the ancients ? In a 
word, it has a strong resemblance to Pliny’s description of the 
fflnsimoit, and still more to that given by the learned Gesner.” 
—Relation d’un Voyage par Terre d Kamchatka , par Gmclin. 
This curious relation is written by a man of good sense, and 
much versed in natural history. 

* Tfhe tragelaphus of Belon is unquestionably our mouflon; 
and we perceive, from his remarks, that he saw, described, 
and drew a figure of ),his animal in Greece, and that it is 
found in the mountains between Macedonia and Serf ia. 

f In tbe island of Cyprus, there are rams denominated by 
the ancient Greeks, according to Strabo, mutmom, end 
called by the present Italians muftone. Instead of wool, they 
are covered with hair, like that of goats i Or rather their skin 
ihd hair differ little frqm those of the stag. T|teir horns re- 
semble those of rams ; but they are bent backward. They 
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Sardinia, and Corsica*. But it is still more 
numerous in the southern mountains of Siberia, 
under a climate rather cold than temperate, 
where it even appears to be larger, stronger, and 
more vigorous. Hence it might equally supply 
the north and the south : its offspring might be 
rendered domestic. After suffering long the 
hardships of this state, it would degenerate) 
and, according to the differences of climate and 
treatment, would assume relative characters, and 
new habits of body, which, being afterward trans- 
mitted by generation, gave rise to our domestic 
sheep, and all the other races formerly enume- 
rated. 

We formerly remarked, and now repda^thal 
the mouflon is the primeval stock of all th< 
other sheep, and that his constitution is suffici 
ently robust to enable him to subsist in cold, tem 
perate, and warm climates. The wild rams o 

are as tall and as large as a middle sized stag. They run will 
great swiftness; but they never quit the highest and mo; 
nigged mountains. Their flesh is .good and savoury. . . . 
The skins of these animals are dressed, and sent to Italy 
where they go by the name of cordoani or corduani. - 
Descript, des Isles de VArchipel. par Dapper, p. SO. 

* His in insulis (Sardinia et Corsica) nascuntnr arieties qi 
pro lana pilum caprinum producunt, quos musmones vocitan 
— Strabo, lib. v. Nuper apud nos Sardus qnidam vir no 
illiteratus Sardinian! affirmavit abundare cervis, apris, a 
damis, et insoper animal! quod vulgo muflonem vocant, pell 
et pSHs (pilis ca press, ut ab^xlio quodam accepi, csetera fei 
ovi simile) cervo simile ; cornibus arieti, non longis sed reti 
circa aures reflexis, magnitudine cervi mediocris, herbis tai 
turn vivere, invnontibus asperioribus versari, cursu velocissimo, 
ear m venatioiiibus expedite. — Qesn . Hist. Stuadr. p. 823. 
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Ramtschatka, says M. Stellar, have the air of a 
goat and the hair of a rein-deer. Their horns 
are so large, that" some of them weigh from 
twenty-five to thirty pounds. Spoons and other 
utensils are made of them. These rams are as 
active and nimble as roebucks. They inhabit 
the precipices of the most rugged mountains. 
Their flesh is exceedingly delicate* but they are 
Inflated chiefly for the sake of their furs *. 


* * Professor Pallas has made some very good observations 
respecting the. argali, in his Travels into the Northern Pro- 
vinces ot Russia. He describes the wild ^sheep, called argali 
by the Mongols, as stronger than the deer; it weighs about 
pounds). The ram has the advantage, in this 
respect. On account of the horns, which, when full grown, 
will sometimes exceed a poud in weight (40 pounds). It 
stands higher than the domestic sheep, but is equally stupid, 
and does not differ materially in the conformation of the 
head. The ears of the argali are short and erect; the horns 
of the male grow to an amazing size, forming a spiral on 
both sides of the head, like those of the European ram: the 
tail is very short, and the hoof resembles that of the domestic 
sheep. In winter its hair is long and frizzled, and mixed 
with a quantity of wool; in the summer, on the contrary, 
it is short and shining. On the 2d of June, when Pallas ob- 
lerved these animals, very little of the winter coat remained. 
Their general colour was an ash gray. 

The argali generally inhabit desert mountains and rocks, 
where they find plenty of bitter and acrid plants. The ewes 
drop their^feibs^before the snow is entirely melted: they 
greatly ? esfembte you ng deer: they are born with the, rudi- 
mentf^f borni, and are clothed with a toffc, Woolly, and fria- 
zle<H*air, of a d^ep gray colour. 

The stag is not so wild as the argali, since it is almost im- 
possible to get near one of these animator When they are 
chased, they make frequent turns from right to left; and it 
often happens, when in search of eminences oi^ rocks to hide 
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i believe that few of the genuine mouflons 
now exist in Corsica. The frequent wars which 
happened in that island have probably accom* 
plished their destruction. But, in the figure of 
their present races of sheep, we still find marks 
of the former existence of the mouflon. In the 
month of August, 1774, we saw a Corsican ram, 
which belonged to the due de Vrilliere. It 
exceeded not the size of a French sheep. It was 
white, low on let's, and had long hair dis- 
posed in locks. It hid four large horns, the up- 
per two being more bulky than the under, and 
they had rugosities like those of the^mouflon. 

themselves among, that they will return on the sa*vcr track, 
and pass dose by their pursuers. They are able to sustain 
the chase for a long time with astonishing lightness and ve* 
locity. When running on plain ground, they never bound 
or skip; but they will climb rocks, and jump over them with 
wonderful agility. When taken very young they may be 
tamed, so as to drink milk and browse forrage. The soldiers* 
employed to defend the borders, have proved this in many 
instances. Pennant thinks it probable, " that the first trial 
of this kind gave origin, among a gentte race of mankind, 
to the domesticating these most useful of quadrupeds; which 
the rude Kamtschatkans to this moment consider only as 
objects of the chase, while every other part of the world en- 
joy their various benefits, reclaimed from a state of nature.” 

W. 
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THIS animal being known only under the 
ague names of Sardinian hind and stag of the 
ranges , we have preserved the appellation given 


* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

(JdrVuv Axi*. C. cornibus ramosis teretibus erectis, sum- 
mitate bifida, corpora albo maculate. — Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Gmel. i. p. 179. — Erxlcb. Mamm . p. 312. — Schrcb. p. 5, 
pi. 250. 

Axis.-— Piin. Hist , Nat . viii. c. 21. — Ray's Stmdr. p. 89. 

L’Axis Hist* Nat. par Sonn. xxix. p. 294, pi. 14 
ot 15. 

Speckled Deer .—Nieuhoff, Voy. p.262. 

Spotted Axis. — Penn. Hist . Quadr.i . p. 117. — Shaw’s 
Gen. Zool. ii« p. 285/ pi. 180. 

HABITAT 

ad ripas Ganges, yulgaris : in Java, Ceylona. ’ 

" 1 • W. 

Deer with slender trifurcated horns \ the first branch 
near the base, and the second near jbhe top,each pointing 
upwards. It is of the size of the faltew deer, hi i light gray 
colour, and the body is beautifully marked with white spots. 
Along the lower part of the sides next the belly, is a line of 
white. The tail, which is as long as that of a fallow deer, 
is red above, and white beneath.*— Penn. Synops* Quadr. 
p.51. \ 
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to it by Beloft*, which he borrowed from Pliny, 
both because the characters correspond with 
Pliny's axis, and the name has never been 
applied to any other quadruped ; and, therefore, 
we are in no danger of falling into error or con- 
fusion; for a generic denomination, accompa- 
nied with an epithet derived from the climate, is 
not a name, but a phrase by which an animal 
may be confounded with others of its own 
genus, as the present animal with the stag, 
though perhaps it is different both in species and 
ill climate. The axis is one of the small num- 
ber of ruminating animals which carry horns, 
like those of the stag. He has the stature and 
swiftness of the fallow deer. But, what distin- 
guishes him from both, he has the horns of the 
stag, and the figure of the fallow deer; his whole 

* “ In the court of this castle, there were a male and 
a female of a kind of stag or fallow deer, which we should 
never have recognised, if we had not suspected that it was 
the axis mentioned by Pliny (lib. viii. cap. 21) in the fol- 
lowing words : In India ct feram nomine Axim, hin - 

nuli pclle, pluribus cundidioribusque maculis, sacram Libera 
Patri. Both of them wanted horns, and, like the fallow deer, 
had a long <ail that hung as low as the hocks, by which we 
knew that they were not stags ; and, in fact, at first sight, we 
thought they were fallow deer. But, upon a closer exami- 
nation we rejected this opinion. The female is smaller than 
the male ; and their skin was variegated with round, white 
spots. The ground colour of the body was yellowish, and 
tvhiteon the belly. In thisarttcle they difter from the camelop- 
ard, for the ground colour of the camelopard is white, and the 
spots are reddish. Their voice is clearer than that of the stag; 
for, having heard them bray, we were certain that they could 
neither be fallow-deer nor slags, and therefore believed them 
to be the axis ofahe ancients. — Belon, Observ. p. 119. 

VOL. VII. 2 C 
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body is marked with white spots, elegantly dis- 
posed, and separate from each other; and, lastly, 
he is a native of warm climates *; But the hair 
of the stag and fallow deer is generally of a uni- 
form colour, and they are very numerous in 
cold and temperate regions, as well as in warm 
climates. 

The genttemen of the Academy of Sciences 
have given a figure and a description of the in- 
ternal parts of this animal f; but they have said 


* This animal was in the royal menagery, under the name 
of the Ganges stag . From this denomination, as well as from 
the passages of Pliny and Belon, it appears that he is a native 
of warn? countries. The testimonies of travellers, which we 
are about to quote, confirm this fact, and at the same time 
prove, that the common species of the stag is not much 
diffused beyond the temperate climates. “ I never saw,” says 
le Maire, “ stags at Senegal with horns like those of France.” 
Voyage de U Maire , p. 1 00. u In the peninsula of India, on 
this side the Ganges, there are stags whose bodies are all inter- 
spersed with white spots.” — Voyage de la Compagnie dee Indes 
de Hollande, tom. iv. p. 423. “ At Bengal, we find stags 

which are spotted like tigers.” — Voyage de Luillier, p. 54. 

+ The height of these binds, from the top of the back to 
the tail, was two feet eight inches. The neck was a foot long, 
and the hind-legs three feet. Their hair was of four colours ; 
namely, yellow, white, black, and gray. It was white on the 
belly and on the inside of the thighs and legs. The back was 
a yellowish brown, and the flanks were of a dan yellow, or 
Isabella colour. These ground colours were variegated with 
white spots of different figures. Along the back were two 
rows of spots in a straight line ; the other spots were scattered 
without any order. On each side of the flanks there was 
a white line. The neck and head were gray ; the tail was all 
white below, black above, and the hair of it was six inches 
long. — Mem. pour servir d V Hist, dee Animqux, part ii. p» 73- 
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little concerning its external form, and nothing 
relative to its history. They libve simply called 
it the Sardinian hind , probably because it was 
brought to the royal menagery under that name. 
But we have no evidence of thjs animal’s being 
a native of Sardinia. It is mentioned by no 
author as existing wild in this island : on the con- 
trary, we see, from the passages already quoted, 
that it is found in the warmest countries of Asia. 
Hence the denomination of Sardinian hind has 
been falsely applied : that of Ganges stag would 
have been more proper, if it had belonged to the 
stag species, because that part of India, through 
which the Ganges runs, appears to be itsyiative 
country. It seems, however, to be likewise 
found in Barbary *, and it is probable that the 
spotted fallow deer of the Cape of Good Hope 
is the same animal f J. 

* The Arabs call a species of fallow deer Bckker-el-Wash, 
which has the horns of a stag, but is not so large. Those 
which I saw bad been taken in the mountains near Sgigata, 
and appeared to be of a mild and tractable disposition. The 
female had no horns, &c. — Shaw’s Travels. 

t We saw, at the Cape of Good Hope, a kind of spotted 
fallow deer, which were somewhat smaller than those of Eu- 
rope. . . . Their spots were white and yellow. They always 
go in flocks. — Descript, du Cap de Bonne Esperance, par Kolbe, 
tom. i. p,*l20. 

t Pennant mentions a pair of large horns, which are pre*- 
served jn the British Museum, of a thick and ragged appear- 
ance ; they measure two feet nine inches in length, and are 
two feet four between tip and tip. These horns he supposes 
to have belonged to a large species of axis, inhabiting 
either Borneo or* Ceylon ; he founds his conjecture on the 
information of Mr. Lotow, who told him of a species of stag 

2C2 
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We formerly remarked, that no species* made 
so near an approach to another, as the fallow 
•deer to the stag. The axis, however, seems to 
form an intermediate shade between the twd. 
It resembles the, fallow deer in the size of the 
body, the length of the tail, and in a kind of 
livery which it perpetually wears: there is no 
essential difference but in the horns, which want 
brow antlers, and resemble those of the stag. 
The axis, therefore, may be a variety only, and 
not a different species from that of the fallow 
deerj for, though it is a native of the warmest 
countries of Asia, it easily subsists and multiplies 
fn Eucope. There are flocks of them in the me- 
nagery of Paris. They produce among them- 
selves with equal facility as the fallow deer. 
They have never been observed, however, to 
intermix with the fallow deer, nor with the stags, 
which has led us to presume that they are not a 
variety either of the one or of the other, but a 
distinct, intermediate species. But, as no deci- 
sive experiments have been made on this subject, 
as no necessary means have been used to oblige 
these animals to join, we do not assert positively 
that they belong to different species. 

We have already seen, under the article Stag 
and Fallow deer , how liable these animals are to 
varieties, especially in the colour of their hair. 

in those islands of a reddish brown coloor, and as tall as a 
•horse. They have trifurcated horns, and are called by the 
Dutch, elanden, or elks. — Penn. Hist . iluadr. i. p. U#> 

W ' 

* See the article Fallow Deer, vol. v. of lifts work. 
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The species of the fallow deer and stag, without 
being numerous in individuals, are very much 
^iiTused. Both are found in either continent)* 
and both are subject to a great number of varie- 
ties, which seem to form permanent races. The 
white stags, whose race is very ancient, since 
they are mentioned by the Gj-eeks and Romans, 
and the small brown stags, which we have called 
Corsican stags, are not the only varieties of this 
species. 

In the year 1765, the duke of Richmond had 
in his parks a number of that species of the fal- 
low deer, commonly known by the name of 
Ganges stags , and which I have called axi*. Mr. 
Colinson assures me, that they propagated with 
the ordinary kind of fallow deer. 

“ They live spontaneously,” he remarks, “ with 
the fallow deer, and form not separate flocks. 
It is more than sixty years since this species 
existed in England, where they had been trans- 
ported before the white and black fallow deer, 
and even before the stag, which last, I suppose, 
was brought from France; because, previous 
to that period, there were in England only the 
common fallow deer, and the Scottish roebuck. 
But, beside this first species; we have now the 
axis, the black, the yellow, and the white fal- 
low deer. The mixture of all these colours 
has produced most beautiful varieties*'.” 

In the year 1764, we had a male and female 
Chinese fallow deer at the menagery of Versailles. 
In height, they exceeded not two feet four inches. 


* Lettre de M. Colinson d M. de Buil'on. 
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The body and tail were of a dark brown colour, 
and the belly and limbs of a bright yellow. 
<The legs were short, the horns large and gar? 
nished with antlers. This species, though smaller 
than the common fallow deer, and even than 
the axis, is perhaps a variety only of the latter, 
though it has no white spots; but instead of 
these white spots, it had, in some places, large 
yellow hairs, which had a considerable effect 
upon the brown colour of the body. In fine, the 
colour of the female was the same as that of the 
male j and, it is probable, that the race might not 
only be perpetuated in France, but that it might 
• even intermix with the axis, especially as both 
thetjse animals are natives of the eastern regions 
of Asia. 

In Germany, there is another race, known in 
that country under the name of Brahdhirtz*, 
and by our hunters under that of the stag of 
Ardennes. This stag is larger than the common 
kind, and differs from the others not only by i ts 
deeper anti almost black colour, but by long hair 
between the shoulders and on the throat, This 
kind of mane and beard give him some relation, 
the first to the horse, and the second to the be- 
goat. The ancients bestowed on this stag the 
compound names of hippelaphus and tragelaphus. 
As these denominations have occasioned many 
critical discussions, in which the most learned 

* * Alterum cervi genus, ignotius, priore mnjus, pingui HS » 
turn pilo densius et colore nigrius ; unde r Germanis a se* 
miusti Jigni colore Brandhirtz nominator : * hoc in Mi*en® 
saltibus Bcemise vicinis reperitur. — Fabricius , ypud Gesner> 
Hitt. Quad. p. 297. * 
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naturalists by no means agree, and as Gesner *, 
Caius, ai)d others, tell us that the hippelaphus was 
the rein-deer, we thought it proper here to giv* 
the reasons which induce us to think differently, 
and lead us to believe, that tl\e hippelaphus of 
Aristotle is the same animal with the tragelaphus 
of Pliny, and that both these names equally de- 
note the stag of Ardennes. 

Aristotle t gives to his hippelaphus a kind of 

* Gcsn. Hist. Quad. p. 491 et492. 

f Quinetiam hippelaphus satis jubae summis continet ar- 
mis, qui a forma *equi et cervi, quam habet compositam, 

nomen accepit, quasi equicervus dici meruisset Tenu- 

issimo jubse ordine a capite ad suinmosarmos crinj^cit. Pro* 
prium equicervo villus qui ejus gutturi, modo barbae, depen- 
ded Gerit cornua utrinque, excepta foemina, . . ; . et pedes 
habet bisculcos. Magnitudo equicervi non dissidet a cervo. 
Gignitur apud Arachotas, ubi etiam boves sylvestres sunt, qui 
differunt ab urbanis, quantum inter sues urbanos et sylvestres 
interest. Sunt colore atro, corpore robusto, rictu leviter ad- 
unco; cornua gerunt resupinatiora. Equicervo cornua sunt 
Capra proxima. — Arist. Hist . Anim. liv. ii. cap. 1. Nota, 
Theodore Gaza, whose Latin version we have quoted, has 
falsely translated Acpac capra, instead of caprea . Hence the 
word caprea should be substituted for capra . that is, the roe 
deer, in place of the she-goat. The wild oxen, here mentioned 
by Aristotle, appear to be buffaloes. The short description 
he has given of them, the climate, their resemblance to the ox, 
and their black colour, have made this philosopher believe 
that they differed not more from the domestic oxen, than the 
wild boar from the common hog. But, as we formerly re- 
marked, the buffalo and ox are two distinct species. If the 
ancients have bestowed no particular name on the buffalo, it 
is because this animal was a stranger to them, because their 
knowledge of him was imperfect, and they regarded him as a 
wild ox, which differed from the domestic ox by soma 
Slight varieties oqly. 
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mane upon the neck and top of the -shoulders* a 
beard under the throat, horns-to the male* simi- 
lar to those of the roebuck, and no horns to the 
female. He says, that the hippelaphus is as large 
as the stag, and is produced among the Arachotas, 
a people of India, where there are also wild oxen, 
whose bodies are verv robust, their skin black, 
their muzzle elevated, and their horns bended 
more backward than those of the domestic ox. 
It must be acknowledged, that Aristotle’s cha- 
racters of the hippelaphus will apply almost 
equally well to the rein-deer and, to the stag of 
Ardennes. They have both long hair upon the 
Qeck and shoulders, and likewise on the throat, 
which forms a kind of beard upon the gullet, and 
not on the chin. But the hippelaphus, which 
is of the size of the stag only, differs in this par- 
ticular from the rein-deer, which is much larger: 
what appears to decide this question, is, that the 
rein-deer, being an animal peculiar to cold coun- 
tries, neyer existed among the Arachotas. This 
country of the Arachotas is one of the provinces 
which Alexander overran in his expedition into 
India. It is situated beyond Mount Caucasus, 
between Persia and India. This warm country 
never produced rein-deer ; for they cannot 
subsist in* temperate countries, and are found 
only in the northern regions of both con- 
tinents. The stags, on the contrary, have no 
particular attachment to the north ; for they 
are very numerous both in temperate and warm 
climates. Hence the hippelaphus of Aristotle^ 
which is found among the Arachotas, and in 
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the same countries with the bufialp, is unques- 
tionably the stag of Ardennes, and not the 
rein-deer. 

Now, if we compare what Pliny has said of 
the tragelaphus, with what, Aristotle has ad- 
vanced concerning the hippelaphus, and both 
with Nature, we will perceive that the tragela- 
phus is the same animal with tfie hippelaphus, 
and consequently the same with our stag of 
Ardennes. Pliny remarks*, that the tragela- 
phus belongs to the species of stag, and differs 
from ‘him only by the beard and the hair, on 
its shoulders. These characters are positive, 
and can apply only to the stag of ^rdennes j 
for Pliny, in another place, mentions, the rein- 
deer under the name of Alca, He adds, that 
the tragelaphus is found in the neighbourhood 
of Phasis, which still farther agrees with the 
stag, and not with the rein-deer. We may, 
therefore, safely pronounce, that the tragela- 
phus of Pliny, and the hippelaphus of Aris- 
totle, both denote the animal which we call 
the stag of Ardennes ; and that the axis of 
Pliny is the animal commonly denominated 
the Ganges stag. Though names have no in- 
fluence upon nature, the explication of them 
is of great use to those who study her pro- 
ductions. 

* Eadem est specie (cervi videlicet) barba tantum, et ar» 
morurn villo distans quern tragelaphon vocant, non alibi quam 
juxta Phasin amnem, nascens. — Plin, Hist . Nat. lib* viii, 
c. 33. * 
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THIS small ox was mentioned under the ar- 
ticle Buffalo. But as, since that article was 
printed, a zebu has been brought to the royal 
menagery, we are now in a condition to speak of 
it with more certainty, and to give a figure of it 


* The zebu from which the following description was taken, 
was not larger than a calf of five weeks old. We knew 
it, however, to be an adult, and at least seven or eight years 
of age, by inspection of its teeth. It arrived at the menagery 
of Versailles in the month of August, 1761, ami its horns were 
then as large as they are now in the year 1763. They are 
five inches three lines long, and four inches three lines in cir- 
cumference at the base. They are black at the points, and 
in every other respect resemble those of the common ox. It 
has a bunch on the witbersfoyr inches and a half high, and it3 
cing^fa^ce iiaches;. In other articles 

it d\ifcn not in figures, > a ofycxe^pt that it* legs and 
feet w« 

The jAtcfc* /.-T#*; aml 

npjfcr jm ;& th0 

long hairs tithe point of the tail, are white, and a foot in 
length. The rest of the body is variegated with black and 
brown spots, of different dimensions, and slightly tinged with 
a reddish colour. 

“ Dwarf ox, with horns almost close at their base, broad 
and flat at the beginning, receding in the middle, and stand- 
ing erect. It is larger than a roebuck, less than a stag, awl 
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drawn from the life, with a more perfect descrip- 
tion than the former one. I have also learned, 
from fresh- inquiries, that the zebu is probably 
the, same animal Which i$ called the lant*, or 
dant f, itt Numidia, apd several other northern 
provinces of Africa, where it is very common; 
and that the name dant , which solely pertains to 
the animal under consideration, has been trans- 
ported from Africa to America, and given to an 


compact, and well made in all its limbs. Its hair is shining, 
and of a tawny polour. Its legs are short, neck thick, and 
shoulders a little elevated. The tail is terminated with long 
hairs, twice as coarse as those of a horse. It is only a variety 
of the Indian ox.” — Penn, Synops. Quadr . p. Sff 

Un moult beau petit boeuf d^frique. — Belem, p. 1 10. 

Bos cormtyu* aure brevioril^, dorso ^ib^>)uba nulla, — 
Binn. Syst. Nat. p. •/; 

* Lant bovem similftudi«ie ref^t^itt<» tpuribus et 
corn i bos elegantius; colorem aibuingerit, unguibus niger- 
rimis; tantseque ,yelodtati> tit a ^qtiis animalibus, praeter- 
quam ajb eaubBarbarico, sOpej^ri nequeat. Facilius aestate 
capitur quod arenas spstu cursu$;*elocitate ungues dimovean- 
tur, quo dolore affectus cursqtp remittk, kc.—Leonis Afrit. 
Africa Deter ijpl. vol. ii. p 
f The dant, which the 




are said b be more 

force of running, their hoofs ‘arfe \$oSn among the burning 
sands, and the pain occasioned by this circumstance makes 
them stop short, like the stags and fallow deer of these .de* 
serts. There are number# of these dants in the deserts of 
Numidia aqd kybia* and particularly in the country of the 
Morabitairy*. Of their skins the natives make $xcellgzit 
shields, the best of which are prpof against arrows, 
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anipaal which has no resemblance tothe Griper 
bat in the size of its body* and belong^ipa very 
different species. This Ampricani dani r is the 
tapir, or the maipouri ; and»ifco prevent the Afri- 
can dant, which is. our zebu, froqa being con- 
founded with the tapir, we shall give. the history 
of $t$d tetter in the subsequent article. 
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THIS is the largest animal of the New World, 
where, as formerly remarked, animated Nature 
seems to he contracted, or rather not to have 

♦ TAPIR. 

CHARACTER i.KNt'.KK'US |\ 

s> 

Dentes primorcs in utraque maxilla sex. 

Laniuni in utraque maxilla duo. 

Mol ares superiores utrinque septem ; inferiores sex. 

Pedes ungulis tribus, anticis ungula succenturiata. 

f Dr. Shaw, speaking of the generic character of the tapir, 
as he has given it in his General Zoology, says, “ In the 
Gmelmian edition of the Sy sterna Nature, the generic cha- 
racters of the animal are somewhat differently given ; the 
canine teeth being said to be wanting ; but I think we may 
depend on the description, of the teeth by M* Bajon, pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the Jrehch Academy The fact is, 
that Marcgrave’s account "of this animal (which was for a con- 
siderable time the only tolerable one extant}, has been impli- 
citly followed till lately, when the Frenchl^&lkuralist, Geoftroy, 
exactly ascertained the numbeT of teeth in the tapir, aud has 
since been followed by Cuvier, upon whose respectable au- 
thority I have drawn up the generic character as it now 
stands. I must observe that Cuvier’s memoir on the tapii, 
did not appear till after Dr. Shaw had published his second 
volume of the General Zoology. 
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had time sufficient to acquire her full dimed* 
sions. Instead of the huge masses produced by 
the ancient lands of Asia, instead of the ele- 

CHARACTER SPKCIFIC0S. 

Tapir Americanus. — 'Linn. Syst. Nat. GmcL p. 216. 
Hippopotamus Tekrestris. H. pedibus posticis trisulcis. 
— Linn. Syst. Nat. edit. 10, p. 74. 

• Sus aquatitfus niusticulus. — Perm. Surin. ii. p. 80. — Bar. 
Fr. Eq. p. 160. 

Tapiirete. — Marcgr. Bras. p. 229. *— Ray's 8nadr. p: 

126. 

Danta. — Nieremb . Hist. Nat . p. 187. — Johnst. Qua dr < 

p. 216. 

Hydrochjerus Tapir. — Erxleb. Mamm. p. 191. 

Le Tapir ou Manipouris. — Briss. An. p. 1 19. 

Le Tapir dt L/Anta.— - Buff. Hist . Nat. par Sonn. xxix* 
p. 303, pi. 14. 

Tapur. — Penn. Hist . Quadr. i. p. 163, pi. 33. 

Tapir. — Shaw’s Gen . Zool. ii. p. 449, pi. 220. 

HABITAT 

in Sylvis et fluviis regionum orientalium Americas australis ab 
. isthrao Darien usque ad Amazonum fluvium. Gregarius. 

W- 

The tapir has the fore hoofs divided into four, and the hind 
hoofs into three parts. The nose extends far beyond the un- 
der jaw, is slender, and forms a sort of proboscis ; it is capa* 
ble of being contractjgd^or extended at pleasure, and its sides 
are sulcated. The extremities of both jaws end in a point, 
and there are ten cutting teeth in each. Between them and 
the grinders, there is vacant space, and there are ten grinders 
in each jaw. The ears are erect, the eyes small, and the body 
shaped like a hog. The back is arched, the legs short, and 
the hoofs small, black, and hollow. The tail is very small* 
The animal grows to the size of a heifer of half a year old# 
The hair is short; when young, it is spotted with white, when 
old, it is of a dusky colour. — Penn. Synops . Stiadm n. 82. 
Tapir is the Brasilian name of this animal. 
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pliant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, camelopard, 
and camel, all the creatures of these new lands 
are modelled upon a small scale. The tapirs, 
the lamas, the pacoS, and the cabiais are twenty 
times smaller than the animals of the Old World 
to which they should respectively be compared. 
Here matter is not only used with a niggardly 
hand, but even forms are imperfect, and seem to 
have failed, or been neglected. Almost the 
whole animals of South America, which alone 
can be regarded as peculiar to the New World, 
have neither tusks, horns, nor tails. Their figure 
is awkward; their bodies and members are ill 
proportioned; and some of them, as the ant- 
eaters, the sloth, &c., are so miserably formed, 
that they have hardly the powers of moving, or 
of eating their food. With much difficulty they 
drag out a painful and languishing life in the so- 
litudes of the desert, and cannot subsist in' in- 
habited regions, where man and the stronger 
animals would soon destroy them. 

The tapir is of the size of a small cow, or 
zebu ; but has neither horns nor tail. His legs 
are short, and his body arched. When young, 
he is spotted like the stag ; jyad afterwards his 
hair becomes of an uniform deep brown colour. 
His head is large, and terminates like that of the 
rhinoceros, in a long trunk. He has ten cut-, 
ting teeth and an equal number of grinders in 
each jaw, a character which separates him en- 
tirely from the ox kind, and from all other ru- 
minating^animals. As we have only some skins 
of this animal, and a drawing sent us by M. Con- 
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damme, we cannot' do better than transcribe the 
descriptions of him made from the life by Marc- 
grave* and Barrere, subjoining at the same 

* Tepiicrete Brasiliensibus, Lusitania anta. Animal qua- 
druped* magnitudine juvenci semestris ; figura corporis quo-, 
datnmodo ad porcum accedens, capite etiam tali, verum cras- 
siori, oblongo, superius \x\ acumen desinente ; promuscide 
• super os prrfminente, quam validissimo nervo contrahere et 
extendere potest; in promuscide autem sunt ffcsurffi oblongce ; 
inferior oris pars est brevier superiore. Maxillae ambae an- 
terius fastigiatae, et in qualibet decern dentes incisores superne 
et inferne; bine per certum spatium utraque maxilla caret 
dentibus, sequuntur dein molares grandes omnes* in t quolibet 
latere quinque, ita ut haberet viginti molares et vigintrinci- 
sores. Oculos habet parvos pore in os, aures ob rotund as, ma- 
jusculas* quav versus anteriora surrigit. Crura vix longiora 
porcinis, et crassiuscula ; in anterioribus pedibuj^quaJtuor un- 
gulas, in posterioribus ti es ; media inter eas majoj est in omni- 
bus pedibus; in prioribus pedibus tribus* quarta parvula 
exterius est adjuncta : sunt autem ungulae nigricantes, non so- 
lid® sed csvesy et qua* detrahi possunt. Caret caufla* et 
ejus loco processum habet nudum pilis, conicum* parvum 
more cutian (agouti). Mas membrum genitale longe' exse- 
rere potest* instar cercopitheci : incedit dorso incurvato ut ca- 
pj/bara (cabiai). Cutem solidam habet instar alcis* pilos bre- 
ves. Color pilorum in junioribus est umbrae lucid®, maculis 
vstriegatus albicantibus ut capreolus ; in adultis fuscus sire 
nigricans sine maculis^ Animal interdiu dormit in opacis sil- 
vis latitans. Noctu aut mane egreditur pabuli causa. Optime 
potest natare. Vescitur gramine* arundine saccharifera* bras- 
sica, &c. Caro ejus corned itur, sed ingrati saporis est. — 
,Marcgr . Hist. Brasil . p. 229. The tapir or maypouri is an 
amphibious animal* being oftener in the water than on the 
land, to which he resorts from time to time*. in order to browse 
the more tender herbage, llis hair is very short* and inter- 
spersed with black and white bands* which extend from the 
head to the tail. He makes a kind of hissing pr whistling 
noise ; and seems to partake a little both of the an< * 
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said concerning him by tra«- . 
veltera /and; historians* The tapir seems to be 
a gloomy* melancholy animal *. He comes 
abroad in the night only, and delights in the wa- 
ter, where, he dwells oftener than on the land; 
He lives in the marshes, and° never wanders to 
any great distance from the margins of rivers 
and lakes. When alarmed, pursued, or wounded* 
he pljuuges into the watert, remains long un- 
der jt, and passes over a considerable space be- 
fore he makes his appearance. These habits* 

hog. We find manipouris, as they are called by some people, 
in the river Ouyapok. Mis flesh is coarse and ill tasted; 
Burrere, Hist. Nut. de Id France Eqiiiri, p. 160* 

* Tapiierete , bestia iners et sbcors apparet, adeoqtie luci- 
fuga ut in densift mediterraneis silvis interdiu dormire amet : 
ita ufc, si detur animal aliquod, quod noctu tantum nunquam 
vero de die venetur, haee sane est Brasiliensfis bestia, &c. 
Hist. Nut. Brasil, p. 101. Muring (he day, tfie afttst 
browses lierbage, and, in the night, he eats a bind of clay 
found id the marshes, to which he retires when the sun sets. 
The antas are huntfed during the night, and it is not a difficult 
business. These animals are, hunted in their retreats, where 
they assemble spontaneously in flocks; and as soon as 
they approach, the hunters rim up to them .with burning 
torches with which they are dazzled and confounded, that 
they overturn one another, &c. — Hist. (j^Baraguai, par la P. 
Charlevoix, ton?, i. p, 3$ The antas conceal them- 

selves during the day in their dens, and come out in the nigbt 
to feed. — Rescript, des tndes Occidcritales, par Herrera, 
p* 251. 

t The mapipoufi is a kind of wild mule. We shot at one, 
but did not kill him. Unless the ball or arrow pierce his 
flanks, he generally escapes, particularly when water is near; 
for he instantly plunges into it, and quickly gains the oppo- 
site bank. ~ - Eettres Ettifiuntes, recueil xxiv. Lettre du P. 
Fatiche. > 

VOL. Vlfr 2 D 
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- which he possesses in common with the hippopo- 
tamus, have induced some naturalists to suppose 
that he belongs to the same species* * * § . But 
these animals are as remote from each other in 
their natures, as the countries they inhabit. To 
be ascertained of this fact, vve have only to com- 
pare the above descriptions with that we have 
. given of* the hippopotamus. Though both in- 
habit the water, the tapir does not feed upon 
fishes; and, though his mouth is armed with 
twenty sharp cutting teeth t, he is not car- 
nivorous. He lives upon plants and roots, and 
never uses his weapons against* other animals. 
His disposition is so mild and timid, that he de- 
clines all hostilities, and flies from every danger. 
Though his legs are short and his body heavy, 
he runs very swiftly, and he swims still better 
than he funs. The texture of his skin j is so 
close and firm, that it often resists a musket ball. 
His flesh is coarse and insipid ; but it is eaten by 
the Indians §. • He is found in Brasil, in Para- 

* Hippopotamus arnphibius pedibus quadrilobis; habitat in 

]Nilo Hippopotamus terrestris pedibus posticis trisul- 

cis. Tapiierete habitat in Brasilia. — Linn . Syst. Nat., p. 74. 

+ Though the'ffiTtftauasou has sharp teeth. Jus only defence 
is flight, and he is by no meaqs dangerous. The savages kill 
him with arrows, or entrap him with snares. — Voyage de 
Lery , p. 152. 

X The tapiroussou is in great request among the savages, 
on account of his skin ; for, after drying it, they cut it into 
round shields as large as the bottom of a ton. . . . • This 
skin, when dried, is so hard, that I believe no arrow can pierce 
it. — Idem. 

§ The flesh of the manipouri is coarse, and ffas a disagree - 
able taste. — Lett res Edifiantes, recueil xxiv. p. . 
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gttay, tri Guiana, in the country, of the Ama-< 
zotis*, and throughout all South America, from 
the extremity of Chili to New Spain. 

This animal, which is considered as the ele- 
phant of the New World, represents it, neverthe- 
less, but very imperfectly in shape, and still less 
in size s it will be easy to make an exact com- 
parison by examining the ngures we have given, 
of both. 

We see that the kind of trunk, which it carries 
at the end of its nose, is but the vestige, or rudi- 
ment of that of the elephant : it is the only point 
of conformation by which we can say that the 
tapir resembles the elephant. M. de la Borde, 
physician to the king of Cayenne, who success- 
fully cultivates the different branches of natural 
history, writes me that the tapir is the largest of 
all the quadrupeds of South America, and that 
they occasionally weigh five hundred pounds:, 
now this weight is ten times less than that of'a 
common sized elephant, and they can never 
think of comparing two animals so disproportion- 
ate, if the tapir, independent of this kind of 
trunk, does not resemble the elephant in some 
other respects. It lives, like 4fee““elephant, on 

* In the environs of the river of the Amazons, we find an, 
animal called danta. It is of the size of a male, which it 
resembles in colour and the figure of its body. — Relation de 
la Riviere des Amaeones, par Christ, d’ Acuna, tom. ii. p. 177- 
The elk, which is found in some of the woods near Quito, is 
not rare in the Amazon woods, nor in those of Guiana. I here 
give the name of elk to the animal which the Spaniards and 
Portuguese cafl the danta. — Voyage de la Riviere des Anuwtona, 
par M. de hi Condamine, p. 1 63. 
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grassland the leases ofj shrubs; it very qj|pr» 
g$gs injto the water to bathe, but not to. catch 
fish, which it never eats: it produces only ope 
young at a time. 

These animals also avoid inhabited places, 
living in the neighbourhood of marshes and of 
rivers, which they often crdss both during the 
day, and in the ni^t. The female is followed 
by her little one, which is soon accustomed, to 
enter the water, where it dives and plays.. before 
its mother, who seems to instruct it in this exer- 
cise. The father takes no part in the education, 
f<pr we always find the males alonb, except when 
the females are in season. 

Tapirs \»re commoh in the interior of Guiana, 
and they are from time to time seen in the woods 
at some distance from Cayenne. When pursued, 
they retire to the water, where it is easy to shoot 
them ; but, although they are naturally, of a 
gentle disposition, they become dangerous 
when wounded, having been seen to throw them - 
selves upon the boat from whence the shot 
came; and try to be revenged by overturning it. 
It is also necessary to guard against them in the 
forests, where4hgy make paths, or rather large 
beaten roads, by their frequent going and com- 
ing, for they are in the constant habit of passing 
and repassing by the same places; add .it is 
dreadful to meet them on these roads, as they 
move briskly, and never turn aside*; sq that; 

v Sonnini tells uf of a traveller who had wearjy lost hij 
life from hi* ignorance of this fact. He had slang f»u Homoc 
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without intending to do mischief, the/ rudely 
throw down all before them. The districts near 
.the 'sdffrce of the rivers of Guiana are inhabited 
by a considerable number of tapirs, and the 
banks of the water are intersected by their paths: 
these roads are so beaten, that the most desert 
places appear, at first sight to be peopled and 
frequented by mankind. Dogs are tibined to 
hunt these animals on land, and also to follow 
them into the water: but, as their skin is very 
thick and firm, they are seldom killed by the 
first shot. 

The only noise which the tapirs are able to 
make is a quick and sharp whistle, ’which the 
hunters and savages can imitate sufficiently well 
to get near enough 1 to shoot them : they are 
scarcely ever seen to wander from their own 
proper districts. They run slowly and heavily j 
they attack neither men nor animals, unless dogs, 
approach too near, for in that case, they will de- 
fend themselves with their teeth, and kill them. 

The female tapir appears to be very careful 
of its young : she not only teaches it to swim, 
play, and dive in the water, but also makes it her 

between two trees,, across a road frequented- foy tapirs. About 
nine or ten o’clock at night, he heard a great noise in the 
forest, occasioned by a tapir, who was coming so quickly to- 
wards him, that he had only time to throw himself.from his 
hamoc, and cling to a tree. The animal did not stop, but. 
tossed the hamoc to the branches, and bruised the man ; after 
which, without, turning from the beaten path, he passed 
through the midst of several Negroes, who were sleeping on 
the ground near a great fire, without injuring any ot them. 
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constant companion on land : if the little one re. 
mains behind, she repeatedly turns back her 
trunk (in which the olfactory organ is situated) 
to smell if it follows, or is too far distant, and if 
this is.the case, she calls to it, and waits to put it 
in the way. 

Several have been^ brought up in a domestic 
state in Cayenne, without being at all mischiev- 
ous: they eat bread, cassava, and fruits.: they 
are fond of those who caress them ; are 
grossly familiar; and have a stupid and heavy 
look, like that of the hog. They sometimes 
spend the day in the wood, and in the evening 
return to the house : nevertheless, it often hap- 
pens, that, when they are allowed this liberty, 
they abuse it, and never return again. Their 
flesh is eaten, but it is not good ; being heavy, 
and like that of the stag, both in colour and 
smell. The only parts that are tolerable, are the 
feet and the back of the neck, 

The tapir, far from being amphibious, as many 
naturalists have maintained, lives continually on 
the surface of the ground, and always on hills, 
and in the driest places. It certainly frequents 
marshy placdHH^t only in quest of food, as it 
finds there a greater quantity of vegetables than 
on more elevated spots. As it makes itself very 
dirty in the low grounds, it goes every morning 
and evening across some river, or washes itself in 
$4ake. Notwithstanding its clumsy appearance, 
tfie tapir swims extremely well, and dives most 
readily ; but cannot continue underwater longer 
(ban any other terrestrial quadruped, find is ob- 
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liged every now and then to put out its trunk in 
order to respire. When pursued by dogs, it 
runs, if possible, to some river, which it crosses, 
and thus eludes their pursuit. 

It does not eat fish 5 its only nourishment 

• * • 

being vegetables, and especially the young 
shoots of plants, and such fruit as it finds under 
the trees. It wanders chiefly by nigh!, except 
in dull rainy weather, when it appears by day. 
It has a fine sense of seeing and hearing, and 
flies on the slightest alarm, making a great noise 
in the woods. This solitary, gentle, and timid 
animal, never 'attempts to defend itself against 
man, but will stoutly resist the attacks of dogs, 
especially after it is wounded, and 1>ften kills 
them, cither by biting or treading them under 
foot. When domesticated, it appears to be 
susceptible of attachment. M. Bajon kept one 
of these animals, which had been taken young^ 
and which was not at that time larger than a 
sheep, though it afterwards grew to a great size. 
It became strongly attached to its master j it dis- 
tinguished him iii the midst of many other per- 
sons, and followed him like a dog, licking his 
hands, and appearing to be pjisob-pfeased with 
his caresses:' in short, it went alone into the 
woods, often to a great distance, and never 
failed to return again at an early hour every 
evening. We have §een another equally tame, 
in the streets of Cayenne, which used to go into 
the country at perfect liberty, and return every 
evening} nevertheless, when it was shipped 
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to be brought to. Europe, the people on board 
could n<St retain it. The tapir broke the 
strong cords with which it wat tied, threw 
'itself into the water, gained the shore,' and 
entered a thicket ,of mangroves .at a considera- 
ble distance from the town. It was sup- 
posed to be lost, but returned the same even- 
ing to its usual quarters. As it was determined 
to reimbark the animal, great precautions were 
taken ; but they succeeded only for a oertain 
time; for about midway between America and 
France, a storm arising, the animal became 
again outrageous, broke its bonds, and, rushing 
from the place of its confinement, threw itself into 
the -sea, and was lost *, 

* The tapir is a solitary animal, and generally goes alone* 
or at most in company with another. It hides itself during 
the day, in the darkest thickets, and only leaves its retreat in 
the night to wander in the neighbourhood, in search of water- 
melons and pasturage. When taken young, it immediately 
becomes tame, and will suffer itself to be touched, scratched, or 
driven from place to place, without attempting to bite. 
D’Azara, who made his observations in Paraguay, from the 
Jiving animal, says, that it drinks like a hog, and, when do- 
mesticated, feeds on flesh raw or cooked, and on almost every 
thing it iqt«/5 with j^ i t is even more gluttonous than a hog, 
and seems not to have taste enough to distinguish one thing 
from another. The female brings forth in November, and 
has the entire care of the young one. It is v,ery quick 
sighted, and sees well in the dark. The taptr is hunted with 
dogs, in the night time, and is frequently found in the water- 
melon grounds: when driven to exttemity, and unable to 
pscape, it will defend itself with its feet, and seize the dogs 
with its teeth. These remarks are valuable, as they were 
made by an actual observer of established tredit. 
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trusted too much to Marcgrave and Barr^re, the latter of whom 
js wrong in making the tapir more of an aquatic than a terres- 
trial animal. Charlevoix makes the tapir browse in the day time 
and retire at sun -set: thi$ is a mistake, as the animal coik 
stantiy hides itself during the day : nor is it ever hunted with 
burniiig torches, as that author asserts. 
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WHETHER we consider symmetry of shape, 
or beauty of colours, the zebra is perhaps the 
most elegant of all quadrupeds. In this animal, 

* char \cti:r sPKnricrs f. 

Equus Z£jra. Ii. pedibus solidmigulls, dilute f.wus, 
jasciis fuscis. -Lint:. -S'ysV. Nat, Umd. i. }). 2 I E 

Heins (Zebra) fasciis Iiim is trans\*\*.i . — J'.rxlth. Mamm . 
p.21 0. 

Her i ■> (Zebra) auriculis brevibu* cu-ais, juh.t brevi, lineis 
trausvei "is vc-acolor. — Briss. ltcqn , Anim. p. 10]. 

Z Eim Indicv. — Aldrov. solid , p. 416, fig, p. 417, mala, 
— Jon si dhtadr. p. 21, fig. 5, mala, 

EuBls Bkvsilitnsis. — Jacob. Mas, Re ^. p. 3, t. % fig. 1. 
— Laar. Mus. iicq t. 3, fig. 1 S. 

He Zebri.. — Bujf. Hist, Nut. par Sonn, xxix. p. 346, 
pi. 3 7. 18, 19. 

Wild Ass. ^ Ko l ben ’s Cape of Good Hope, ii. p. 112. 

Zeuha. — Ediv. Glean, pi. 222, 223. — Penn, Hist, Quadr. 
i. p. 13. — Shaw’s Gen, Zool, ii. p. 438, pi. 217. 
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| For the generic character, see Hors$. 
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the figure and gracefulness of the horse are 
united with the nimbleness of the stag. His 
robe is adorned with black and white belts 
or ribands, alternately disposed, with such regu- 
larity and exact proportion, that Nature seems 
here to have employed the rule and the compass. 
These alternate bands of black and white are the 
more singular, because they are straight^ parallel, 
and as nicely separated as those of a striped* 
stud’. Besides, they extend not only over the 
body, but the head, thighs, legs, and even the 
ears and tail ; so that, at a distance, the whole 
body of the afitmal has the -appearance of being 
artificially adorned, in the most elegant' manner, 
with ribands. In the female theser bands are* 
alternately black and white, and black and yel- 
low in the male. The shades are always lively 
and brilliant; and the hair is short, close, and 
fine, the lustre of which augments the beauty of 
the colours. The zebra, in general, is smaller 
than the horse, and larger than the ass. Though 
he has often been compared to these two ani- 
mals, under the names of the wild horse *, and 
striped ass f , he is not a copy bf cithj 

The zebra has a short erect mane; the tail is furnished 
with long hairs at the end; and the whole body is beautifully 
striped, from the back to the belly, .with lines ot brown, 
on a V«I?/ pale buff ground. It is the most elegant o( all qua- 
drupeds. — Penn. Synops. &uadr. p 2. 

It is cai&d Zebra, Zevera, and Sebra, in Congo ; and, ac- 
cording to Pyrard, Escre in Angola. 

* Equus ferus generc suo; zebra. — Klein, de shtaJr. p. 5. 

-J- Infortuftatum animal, quod tarn pulchris colnribus prao- 
ditum, asini nomen in Europa ferre cogatur. \ ide Ludol- 
phi Comment, p. 150. lbique zebras figurant. 
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should rather be regarded as their model; if in 
Nature every species were not equally original, 
and had not an equal right tp creation. 

The zebra, therefore, is neither a horse nor 
-an ass; for, though, it has often been attempted, 
we never learned that they intermixed and pro- 
duced together. She-asscs in season were pre- 
sented to «the zebra which was in the menagery 
of Versailles in the year 1761. He disdained 
them, or rather discovered no emotion. IL 
however sported with them, and even mounted 
them, but without discovering any desire, or ex- 
ternal sign. This Coldness coufd be attributed 
to no other cause than an unsuitableness in the 
natures of*the two animals; for the zebra was 
four years of age, and, in every other exercise, 
was sprightly and vigorous. 

The zebra is not the animal mentioned by the 
indents under the name of onager. In the Le- 
vant, in the eastern parts of Asia, and in the 
- north of Africa, there is a fine race of asses, 
which, like the most beautiful horses, originated 
in Arabia *. This race differs from the common 
TtiTr L i hjrffir largeness of their body, the nim- 
bleneps oftR^fr limbs, and the lustre of their hair. 
They are of one uniform colour, which is 5* 

* In Persia tiiere are two kinds of asses; those belonging 
to the country, which, like ours, are slow and stupid,'aud used 
for carrying burdens only; and the Arabian assea^flfhich ar® 
extremely handsome, and the most excellent of rat species. 
They have smooth hair, a high head, and nimble limbs. They 

are used solely for riding Like horses they,are trained, 

to amble; and their motion is extremely soft, and so fleet, 
that it requires a gallop to keep up with them, — Voyage d£ 
Chardin, tom. ii. p. 27 — Voyage de Tavernier, tool, ii* p*®* 
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beautiful mouse-gray, with a black cross on the 
back and shoulders. Sometimes their colour is 
a brighter gray with a whitish cross*. These 
African and Asiatic asses f, though more beau- 
tiful than those of Europe, proceed equally from 
the onagri or wild asses, vvliich are still nume- 

* At Bassora, I saw a wild ass. Its figure differed not from, 
that of the domestic kind; but its colour was brighter, and, 
from the head to the tail, there was a band of whitish hair. . . . 

In running, and in every other motion, it seemed to be much 
more nimble than the common kind. — Voyage de Pietra 
della Valle , tom. viii. p. 49. 

f The Moors, who come to Cape Verd to traffic, carry 
their baggage and wares upon asses. These animals were sq 
beautiful and so smooth skinned, that it was with difficulty I 
could recognise them to be asses. Those of Europe, I ima- 
gine, would be in the same condition, if their labour and the 
manner in which they are loaded, did not greatly disfigure 
them. Their hair was of a beautiful, shining, mouse- gray % 
colour, upon which the black band along the back and across 
the shoulders had a«fme effect. These asses are a little large* 
than ours. Their head, however, is easily distinguishable from 
that of the horse, especially the Barbary horse, which is a 
native of this country, and of a still higher stature. — Voyage 
au Senegal par M. Adanson , p. 1 18. There are great num- 
bers of wild asses in the deserts of Numidia and Lybia^^Jr 
the adjacent country. They are so fleet, that •Cfie Barbary 
horses alone are able to overtake therfl in the course. As sodn 
as they see a man, they stop, fling up their heels, and cry; 
and, when he is near, they run off. They are taken by various 
kinds of snares. They go in troops to pasture and tp 
drink. , Their flesh is very good; but it must be allowed 
to cool after being roasted, on account of its strong 

«metl. have seen a number of these animals in Sardinia; 
but they were smaller. — JJ4fri(±ue de Marmot, tom. i. 
p. 53. 
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rous in South and East Tartary*, in Persia, Sy- 
ria, the islands of the Archipelago, and in Mau- 
ritania f. The onagers differ from the do- 
mestic asses by those qualities only which result 
from .freedom and independence : they are 
stronger and more nimble, and they have more 
courage and vivacity. The figure of their bodies 
,is the same, though the hair is longer. This 
difference depends likewise on their condition ; 
for our asses would have hair equally long, if 
they were not shorn at the age of four or five 
months. The hair of a colt is at first nearly as 
long as that of a young bear. 1 he skin of the 
wild ass' is equally hard as that of the domestic 
kind, and Ve are assured that it is full of small 
tubercles. The chagrin brought from the Le- 
vant, which we employ for various purposes, is 
•aid to be made of the wild ass’s skin. 

But neither the onager, nor the fine asses of 
Arabia, can be regarded as the origin of the 
zebra speeies, though they resemble it in figure 
and swiftness. None of them exhibit that re* - 
gular variety of colours, by which the zebra is so 
distinguished. This beautiful species 
is singular, iflul very remote from all other kinds. 


* The animal which the Mogul Tartars call ctigithdi, and 
Which Messersi'hmid has denominated mulus fxcundus Dauri- 
ftu), is the same with the onager, or wild ass. 

! We find many wild asses in the islands of Petne, a,nd of 

Levata or Lebinthos They are also found ' n 

island of Cythera, now called Cerigo. — Descript, da Isles it 
l' Arclupel, par Dapper, p. 185, 378. 
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It likewise belongs to a different climate from 
that of the onager, being only found in the eastern 
and southern regions of Africa, from ./Ethi- 
opia to the Cape *of Good Hope *, and from 
thence as far as Congo f. He exists not in Eu- 


* At the Cape of Good Hope there are numbers of wild 
horses, which are the most beautiful in the world# They are 
finely striped with black and white hands, and are very diffi- 
cult to tame. — Rdat . du Chevalier cle Chaumont, p. 12. The 
w ild ass of the Cape is one of the most beautiful animals I 
have ever seen. He is of the size of an ordinary saddle horse. 
His limbs are slender, and v eil proportioned, and his hair is 
soft and close. From the mane to the tail, a black band runs 
along the back, from which numbers of other bands of differ * 
cut colours proceed, and form circles by meting under the 
belly. Some of those circles are v hite, others yellow, and 
others chesnut ; and their various shades run into each other 
in such a manner as charms the eye of the spectator. His 
head and ears are also adorned with small bands of the same 
colours. Those on the mane and tail are mostly white, ches- 
nut, or brown, and few of them yellow. He is so fleet, that 
no horse in the world can be compared to him. Hence it is 
extremely difficult to catch him, and, when caught, he sella 
*very clear. • . . 1 have often seen large troops of these ani* 
mals. Father Tellez, Thevenot, and other authors, asseif, 
that they have seen them tamed ; but I never heard of 
being tamed at the Cape. Several Europeans haveTrieflec- 
tually exerted all their skill and industry to accomplish this 
end. — Descript . du Gap de Bonne Esperance , par Kolbt , 
tom. iii. p. 25. 

f At Pamba, in the kingdom of Congo, we find an animal 
called zebre by tbe natives, which exactly resembles a mule, 
except that it is prolific. Besides, its hair is wonderfully dis- 
posed ^ Fur, from the spine of the back to the belly, there 
are bands, o£ white, black, aud yellow, about three inches 
broad, a»d arranged with the nicest proportion. These ani~ 
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rope, Asia, America, nor in any of the nortbferA 
parts of Africa. Those mentioned by some voy- 
agers* to have been found in Brasil, had been 
transported, thither from Afrifca. Others, which 

mats multiply greatly in this country; for they produce 
every year. They are extremely fleet and wild. If tamed, 
they might supply the place of the horse. brake* $ Voyage, 
jp. 106. On* the road to Loanda, in the kingdom of Congo, 
there is an animal of the size and strength of a mule; but its 
hair is variegated with white, black, and yellow bands, which 
encircle the body from the spine of the back to the belly, and 
are so beautiful, and so regularly disposed, that they have the 
appearance of being drawn ^y a pencil. It» is named zebra . — 
Rclat. d’tin Voyage de Congo,' par les P. P. Michel- Ange de Gal- 
line et Denys de Charly , Capucins, p. 76. In Congo, there is 
an animal caRed sebra, which every way resembles a mule, 
except in its power of producing. Its hair is very singular : 
from the ridge of the back to the belly, there are three bands 
of different colours, &c. — Voyage de la Compagnic des Indes 
de Hollande, tom. iv. p. 320. 

* When I arrived in Brasil, I saw two very rare animals, 
which were of the figure and size of a small mule; yet they 
.are not mules; for they are fertile. The skin is extremely 
beautiful, very smooth, short, and shining like velvet. The 
hair is disposed into fine white and black bands, which run 
in the most exact proportion over th$ whole body, ears, tail, 
Tiiid fl|ilL r r extremities. Moreover,' these animals are very 
fierce, and never can bejully tamed. They are called* id 
country from which they are brought* csvrts. They are na- 
tives of Angola in Africa, from whence they were transported 
to Brasil, in order to be afterwards presented to the kjpg of 
Spain. Though they had been tpken whyn yery young, §t|d 
were a little tamed, nobody durst approach thepi* e^ept 
their keeper. Some "time before 1 arrived, one ofrtjkem „h$d 
broke loose, and killed a groom. . . . Though tied lip yejry 
close, the keeper showed me several bites hehadreceWftd 



feaVe befen 6feen in Persia* ant! iti Turk&y f, Rsi# 
batin'' btbtight t6 these countries from ^thidpla. 
In fiiie, almost all thp&3 we have seen inTSdtbpfe 
c^txlb from the Cape of Good Hope. This poiftfc 
of Africa is their native climate, where theyr are 
very numerous, and where the Dutch have ev- 
erted every effort to tame and render them do- 
mestic ; but they have not hitb^^i , b&en able 
fully to accomplibh this purpos^ Tkfe fccbra* 
which was the subject of our description,- iv&s 
extremely wild when he arrived at the royal 
menagery, and is not yet entirely tamed* 

• - 'V , ’ 

from them. The skin of the animat Is 'extremely beautiful.— 
Voyage de Pyrard, tom. ii. p. 376. • 

* The ambassadors from ^Ethiopia to the Mogul, must 
give a present of a kind of mule, whose skin I was shown as 
a great variety. No tiger is so finely marked, no silken 
stuff is striped with such variety, order, and proportion, as the 
3kin of this animat. — Hist . de la Revolution du Mogol, pat 
Fr. Berniet, tom. i. p. 181. 

f An ambassador from Ethiopia arrived at Cairo with pre* 
sents for the grand seignior. Among ethers, there was ah 
ass that had a most beautiful skin, provided it was natural, of 
which I am uncertain, as I did not examine it. It hada 
black line along the back, and all the rest of the body was 
variegated with alternate bands of white and tawny. The 
head was very long, and striped in tlie same manner with 
the body. The ears were black, yellow, and white. The legs 
werd stffjted like the body, not lengthways, but round, in the 
mafMr of garters. The vvhol^of these stripes or bands were 
disposed with such symmetry, that no tiger or leopard’s skin 
could equal the beauty of this $nipial'a skin# Two similar 
assi*s f belob^ing ' to the same ambassador, died on the road, 
andf he #as. carrying their skins, together with the animal that 
suMVbd' as'a+pfe&nt to the grand seignior. — Relate d*W I 
Voyage par Thebenot, tom i. p. 473. 
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They have/ however, made him submit to be 
mounted; but it requires great precaution. 
Two men hold the bridle^ while a third sits on 
the animal’s back. His mouth is extremely hard ; 
bis ears are so sensible, that he flings whenever 
they are touched, and, like a vicious horse, he is 
restless, and as stubborn as a mule. But the wild 
horse apd tb£ onager are perhaps equally un- 
tractable; and it is extremely probable, that, if 
the zebra were early accustomed to obedience, 
and to a domestic state, he would become equally 
gentle with the ass and horse, and might supply 
the place of both. 

The* ass, either in a domestic or wild state, is 
found in ^almost every warm and temperate cli- 
mate of the Old Continent, and existed not in 
the New When it was first discovered. But the 
species, after being transported thither from Eu- 
rope; has now subsisted and multiplied greatly in 
America, during more than two centuries; so 
that, at present, it is almost equally diffused over 
the four quarters of the globe. The zebra, on 
the contrary, which was brought to us from the 
Cape of Good Hope, seems to be a species li- 
mited to the southern regions of Africa; though 
Lopez asserts, that the zebras are more frequent 
in Barbary than in Congo, and though Dapper 
relates that troops.ofthem are found in the forests 
of Angola. 

. This beautiful animal, which, both from the 
variety of its colours and the elegance of it* 
figure, is so superior to the ass, seems, notwith- 
standing, to be nearly of the same species; since 
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ihost travellers give it the name of the shifted 
tiss , because, at first sight, they are struck with 
its superior resemblance, both in size and figure; 
to the ass than to the horse ; for it was not with 
the small Common asses that they compared the 
zebra, but with the largest and most beautiful of 
the species. I am still inclined to think, how- 
ever, that the zebra approaches nearer to the _ 
horse than the ass ; for his figure is so elegant; 
that though, in general, he is smaller than the 
horse, the similarities between them, in other re- 
spefcts, are very apparent. To Confirm this 
opinion; it has been remarked, with some degree 
of surprise, that, in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which appears to be the 
native country of the zebra, there are horses 
spotted on the back and belly with yellow, black, 
red, and azure *. This particular argument is 
supported by the general fact, that, in all cli- # 
mates, the colour of the horse varies more than 
that of the ass. We pretend not to decide this 
question ; but we hope it will soon be deter- 
mined. As the Dutch have lately transported great 
numbers of these elegant animals, and have even 
yoked them in the stadtholdej’s chariot f, it is 
probable, that, in a short time, we shall receive in- 
formation of every thing relating to their nature. 
That industrious nation canhot fail to make these 
animals unite among themselves, and perhaps 

* Captain Robert’s Voyage, tom. i. p. 94. 

+ The count was misinformed respecting this circumstance, 
which he elsevthere contradicts. 

w. 
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With horses and asses, in, order to prodace direct 
Or- bastard races. Jn Holland there are several 
expert naturalists, who will perhaps succeed bet- 
ter than we did in the multiplication of the ze- 
bra, 4 upon which only a single experiment was 
tpade at the royal menagery in the year 1761. 
The male, which was four years of age, disdained 
the shesasses, though in season, and no more were 
presented to him. Perhaps he was also too 
young. Resides, he was not rendered familiar 
with the females, a necessary preliminary for 
succeeding in the union of different species, which 
Nature seems to require even in' the intercourse 
of individuals of the same species. 

M. Alkimand, whom I have so often had oc- 
casion to quote with acknowledgement, informed 
me of a singular and interesting fact respecting 
the zebra. When lord Clive, says Allamand, re- 
turned from India, he brought with him a female 
zebra, which had been given him at the Cape of 
Good Hope. After having kept it for some 
time in his park in England, he brought to it an 
ass, to try if it would not couple with that ani- 
mal ; but the female zebra would not suffer 
it to approach her. His lordship caused the ass 
to be painted like the zebra; the female was duped; 
admitted his embraces ; and a foal was born ex- 
actly like the mother. The circumstance was 
mentioned to M. Allamand by general Carnat, 
a particular friend of lord Clive, whose soft con- 
firmed it. Lord Pit has also had the goodness 
to write me in the following terms: . 

“ The late lord Clive had a very fine female 
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zebra, which I saw at Clennom (one of his Seats), 
with a male foal, hot a year old, and which had 
been produced by * the following stratagem. 
When the female zebra was in season, they fre- 
quently presented to her an ass, which she* con- 
stantly refused to admit. Lord C^ve thought 
that if he painted this ass so as to imitate the 
colours of the male zebra, he might deceive the- 
female: it succeeded so well, that she produced 
the foal of which we have beeri speaking. 

“ I have been the last, that is to say, this 
summer of 1??£, to Clennom, to know what is 
become of the female zebra and its foal, and I 
was told that the mother vVas dead, a'rjd that the 
foal had been sent to a distance from lord 
Clive’s, where they had often tried to make it 
couple with asses, but had nevdV succeeded.” 

I must, however, make a slight observation on 
these facts : it is, that I can hardly believe that * 
the female zebra received the ass merely on 
account of his fine coat, and that to all appear- 
auce he was presented to her at a time when she 
was in a better disposition than usual, besides we 
must make a great many experiments, as well 
with the horse as with the aiS, to decide if the 
zebra is nearer to one than the other. Its pro- 
duction with the ass indicates that it is as near 
to the horse as the ‘ass kind ; since the horse ge- 
nerates with asses, and the ass with the mare : 
but it remains to be proved, by experiment, it the 
horse does not produce as well as the ass with 
the female zebra, and if the male zebra will not 
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couple with the mare and asses. It i& at this 
Cape only that we can try these unions with 
success f. 

* The vicious manners and indocility pf the zebra have 
been noticed by Several travellers, and ?ampng others by 
Barrow, who^lhinks that, notwithstanding its natural dis- 
position, t^e animal might be tamed to the advantage of the 
’ colonists. *f the Landrostfa of Zw ellendam,” says Sarrow, 
" I sat! a male and female zebra, that, while young an^ at- 
tended to, were said to hare beep mild and docile ; bat by 
neglect, end probably by teasing, they 1 had become ex- 
ceedingly vicious. Otte of the English dragoons persisted 
in mounting the female. She kicked and plunged, and laid 
herself down, bptto no purpose t the man kept, bis seat; 
till} taking ajeap from the high bank of the river* (be threw 
both herself and the rider into the water ; but, still keeping 
hbld of the bridle, she dragged him to the shore, whan, walk- 
ing op quietly to him, she put her head down to his face, and 
ptwnpletely bit off his ear.”-— Truftlt in Southern Africa, 
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THE fertile mole of Tartary, balled czigithai~ 
may perhaps be an animal of the same species 
withthe zebra ; for there seems to be no dif- 
ference between them, but in colour. Now* it is 
weir known that the differences in the colour 
of the hair or feathers are extremely slight, and 
depend oh the influence of the dictate, ' Ttiue 
ezigithai is found in the southern parts of Sibe- 
ria, in Thibet, in Dau.ria,and in Tartary. Ger- 
bitthn remarks, that these animals are .common 
in the country of the Mongols and KakaS ; 
that they differ from domestic mules; and that? 
they cannot b.e trained to bear burdens f. Muir 

* CHARACTER SEECIF1CCS. 

Eft uus Hemionus. E. unicolor, pedibus solidtingulis, 
€ a lid a cal va extremitate pilosa, cruce nulla. — Litm. §yst. Nat. 
Gmel. i. p. 210. — Pall. Iter. iiiT p. 217. — Nov. Comp, 
Petrop. xix. p. 394, t. 7. 

(.a Czuhthai. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par Satin, xxxix. p. 
367. 

Pshikketaei. — Penn. Hist. Sluadr. i. p. 4, pi. J. 

Jickta. — Shaw’s Gen. Zool. ii. p. 427. 

HABITAT 

iR desertis Alongolicis. 

f Hist. Gen. des Voyages, tom. vi. p. 601. 
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ler and Gnielin assure us, that they are nume-t 
fous in the country of the Tongusians, where 
they are hunted like other game; that, in Sibe. 
via, toward Borsja, they are very plenty *in dry 
years i and he adds, that they resemble, in 
figure, size, and colour, a bright bay horse, ex- 
cept that they have very long ears *, and a tail 
like that *of a cow. If these travellers, who ex- 

c* 

amined the czigithai, had, at the same time, com- 
pared it with the zebra, they would perhaps 
have discovered a greater number of relations 
than we are apt to imagine. In the Petersburg 
Cabinet there are stuffed skins both of the zebra 
and czigithai, Though these skins differ in co- 
lour, they luay belong to the same, or a very 
neighbouring species. Time alone can remove 
or confirm these conjectures. But, as all the 
other animals of Africa are likewise found in 
Asia, if the zebra and czigithai are not of the 
same species, the zebra alone would be an ex- 
ception to this general rule. 

Besides, if the czigithai is not the same with 
the zebra, it may be the Asiatic animal called 
onager or wild ass. The onager should not be 
confounded with tbe zebra; but I am uncer- 
tain whether the same remark is applicable to 
the onpger and czigithai ; for, from comparing 
the, Relations of travellers, it appears, that there 
$ise different kinds of wild asses, of which the 
onager is the most remarkable,. Perhaps the 

horse, the ass, the onager, and the czigithai, 

• ' 

* Voyage de M. Mullet CtraeUn, tojn. ii. p. 105, 107, 
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constitute four distinct species : and, on the 
supposition that they are only three, it is still 
uncertain whether the czigithai be an onager or 
a zetftai. The swiftness of *the onager is men- 
tioned by travellers, who remark, that he runs 
with such rapidity as to escape the hunters, 
though mounted on horses; and they say the 
same thing of the czigithai. However this 
matter stands, the horse, the ass, the zebra, and 
the czigithai, belong to the same genus, and 
constitute three or four branches of the same 
family ; the two first of which have long been 
reduced to a domestic state. We may therefore 
hope, that the two last may likewise be tamed, 
and prove a useful acquisitiort'xif'mankind. 

The doubts which I still entertained on the 
difference, or on the identity of the species of 
czigithai, of onager, and of zebra, have been re- 
moved by the communications of M. Forstey, 
who seems to prove that they are really three 
different animals. The following is what he has 
written me on the subject. 

“ In the country of the Mongul Tartars, we 
find a great number of wild horses, or tarpons , 
and another animal called czigithai, which, in the 
Mongul t,ongue, signifies long-ear: these ani- 
mals are gregarious; we meet with them in the 
deserts bordering on the Russian empire, and in 
the great desert Gobee (or Gobi) : they go ia 
troops, of twenty, thirty, or even a hundred. 
All the Tartar nations agree, that the swiftness 
of this afiimal greatly exceeds that of the best 
hunter ; ope bad quality is, that it can never be 
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tamed; A Cossac, after having caught a young 
czigithai, and fed it for several months; was not 
able to preserve the animal ; for it killed itselfby 
the' efforts which it made to escape. 

Every troop of czigithais has its -chief, like the 
tarpans, or wild horses. If the czigithai chief 
discovers the hunters at a distance, he quits the 
troop, and? alone reconnoitres the danger: when 
be is satisfied, he gives the signal for flight, and 
is followed by his troop 5 but if unfortunately 
the chief should be killed, the troop (without a 
leader) disperse, and the hunters ?re sure to kill 
several other*. v ; 

The czigithais are principally found in the 
deserts of the Mortals, and in that called Gobeej 
it is a species between the ass anti the horse, 
which has occasioned Dr. Messchermidt, to call 
this animal the fruitful mule of Daoury*> because 
it resembles the mule, although in reality it is 
infinitely more beautiful. 

It is as large as a moderate sized mule; 
the head is rather heavy ; the ears are straight ; 
longer than those of a horse, but shorter than 
a mule’s ; the breast is large, square helohr, and 
rather compressed ;• the mane is short and 
bristled, and the tail is exactly like that of the 
ass ; the hoofs are small. Thus the czigithai 
resembles the ass in the mane, the tail, and the 
|H&fs, It has also less flesh on its -legs than the 
-• horse, and a lighter and more active shoulder. 
The feet and lower part of the legs, are thin 


* A Russian province in Siberia. 
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and well made. The spine of the back is 
straight, and formed like that of the ass, but rather 
flat. The . prevailing colour of these animals 
is yellowish brown : the head, from the eyes to 
the muzzle, and the inside . of the legs,* is of a 
buff colour: the mane, and the tail are al- 
most black, and along the back, there is p. 
band of blackish brown, which spreads on the 
rump, and contracts towards the tail. In win* 
ter their hair is long and waved, but in 
summer it is short and shining. These ani* 
mals carry their heads high, and, in running, 
keep their nose to windward. The Tongous, 
and other nations bordering on the great 
deserts, esteem their flesh idTcTelicious.” 



THE KOULAN* 


*"I AM again indebted to Mr. Forster for 
what I have to say on this species. “ Besides 
the tarpans, or wild horses, and the czigithais, or 
fertile mules of Daoury, we find, in the great 
deserts beyond the Yaik, the ‘Yemba, the 
Sarason, «and in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Aral, a thirds kind^ of animal, which the Kir- 
gusians and the Kalmucs call JCoulan, or 
Khoulari', this appears to be the onager or onagre 
of authors* and seems to make a connecting 
shade between the czigithai and the ass. In 
sitmmer, the koulans live in the great deserts 
which we have mentioned under the article 
czigithai, and towards the mountains of Ta- 
manda : but on the approach of winter they re- 
tire toward the confines of Persia, and the Indies. 
They run with incredible velocity s and there 
are troops of them of several thousands together *, 
not one has ever been tamed. 

They are larger than the tarpans, but less 
thjp the czigithais. Their hair is of a fine 
gray, sometimes with a light shade of bluish, 
and at other times with a mixture of yellow : 

* The koulan is the ass in its wild state.* 
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a black band runs along the back, and another 
band, of the same colour, crosses the withers, 
and descends on the shoulders. Their tail is 
exactly like that of the ass, but the ears are 
not so large and spacious. 
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-THIS dnimal, of which I was ignorant till 
after the printing of the two preceding articles, 
appears to me to be a bastard, or intermediate 
species, between the horse and the zebra, or 
rather between the zebra and the pnager. The 
following, is what M. Aliamand bas‘ lately pub- 
lished in a supplement to the edition of my 
work printed inJdoilancl. 

“ Till now, 1 ' says this learned naturalist, “we 
have been acquainted only with the name of this 
animal, and even that very imperfectly, without 
knowing to what quadruped the name referred, 

* CHARACTER SPEC1KICUS. 

Equcs Quagca. — E. pedibns sol i'l ungut is, supra casta- 
neua, fasciia fuscis, ad latera maculatas, suhtus, pedibus cru- 
tibusque atbus. — Linn, Syst. Nat ■ Gmd. i. p. 213. 

Opeagha, or Quagga of the Hottentots. — Matson’s Travdt, 
PUL V61. lxvi. p. 297. 

Lr Kwaooa or Couagga. — Buff. Hist. Tfat. par Sonn • 
Mix-jn, 380, pi. 19. 

"Am , 1 Hitt, fhiadr. i. p.' ' ^ erh 

Zoot. if. p. 440 , pi. 218 . 


HABITAT 


in Africa meridionalk 


IV. 
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Iu the journal of a journey into the interior of 
Africa, undertaken by order of the governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, it is said that, among other 
animals* the travellers saw wild horses, asses, and 
quachas . The signification of this last word was 
absolutely unknown, when ftlr. Gordon informed 
me that the name of quacha was the same as that 
of kwagga, which the Hottentots give Jo the ani. 
mal *in question, and which I have retaiiietl, 
because, having never been described, nor even 
known in Europe, it can only be expressed by 
the name which it bears in its native country. 
The ornamental stripes on the skin,, caused it 
at first to be considered as a variety of the zebra, 
from which, however, it difl fiCfcjw several re- 
spects. Its colour is a deep brown, and, like the 
zebra, it is very regularly striped with black, 
from the end of the muzzle to the top of the 
shoulders; and the same stripes are continued 
over its pretty mane. The stripes begin to> 
shorten from the shoulders, and, continually 
diminishing, disappear in the abdominal re- 
gion, before they reach the thighs. Between the 
stripes there is one of a clearer brown, and it is 
almost white at the ears. The under part of the 
body, the thighs, and the legs, are white; the 
tail, which is rather flat, is also furnished with 
baits of the same colour. The hoof is black, 
and, in. its shape, bears a much stronger re-, 
semblance to that of the horse, than the zebra ; 
tliis may be proved by comparing the figure 
which I have given with that of the last men- 
tioned animal. Besides, the character of theft? 
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animals is also very different ; the Couaggas art? 
more docile, for it has been found impossible 
hitherto to tame zebras, so ps to make them fit 
tor domestic purposes ; whereas the colonists of 
the Cape yoke the couaggas to their carts,* 
which they draw very well. They are hardy 
and strong. It is true they are mischievous j 
tfiey bite and kick ; when a. dog goes too near, 
they strike at him with their feet, and some- 
times seize him with their teeth: even' the 
hyaenas, which are called Cape wolves, dare not 
attack them ; they go in troops, often of more 
than a hundred in number, but a z*ebra is never 
seen amongst them, although they inhabit the 
same places. 

We are much obliged to Mr. Gordon, for our 
knowledge of this animal, since it is he who 
sent me the drawing and description. One day, 
he saw two troops, one composed of ten full 
grown couaggas, and the other consisting en- 
tirely of foals, which were running after their 
mothers. He pushed his horse between the two 
troops, and one of the foals, having lost sight of 
its conductor, immediately followed his animal, 
as if it had been its tpother. Young zebras will 
do th? same, on a similar occasion. Mr. Gordon 
ien in the Bosjesman’s country, at a great 
fnce from any habitation, so that he was 
jed to leave the foal on the next day, for 

f ibt of milk to support it. At that time he had 
other, which he reserved for the menagery of 
the prince of Orange. Not being able to procure 
an adult couagga, he sent me only the drawing 
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©f a foal; but he writes me, that there is no dif- 
ference between a foal and a full grown couagga, 
except in the size, which equals that of a zebra, 
and in the head, which in the adult couagga is . 
gather longer in proportion. The difference be- 
tween the males and females *is also very ttfling. 

Since the Cape has been inhabited, these 
animals have quitted the neighbourhood, and are 
no longer to be found, except in the interior of 
the country. They make a very quick kind of 
barking noise, in which is often distinguished the 
repetition of the syllable kicah, ktcah. The Hot- 
tentots find the, flesh very good ; but the Dutch 
boors dislike it on aecount of its unsavoury 

favour. . 

“ The foal represented in the plate, was three 
feet seven inches and three lines from the end of 
the muzzle to the tail : the height, from the shoul- 
der, was two feet six inches; the hind quarter was 
an inch lower; its tail was fourteen inches long. • 
This is all that M. Allamand has collected re- 
specting this animal ; but it must not prevent me 
from observing that there appears to be two con- 
trary observations in the account by Mr. Gordon. 
He says, in the first place, that the country people 
of the Cape yoke couaggas to tlttir carts , which they 
draw very welly and afterwards he affirms that he 
could not procure a drawingofan adult couagga. 
It appears, then, that these animals are rare at the 
Cape, since he could only make hisdrawing from a 
foal: if the species were domesticated, it would have 
been easy for him to have procured one of the 
k VOI,. VII, 2- V 
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full grown animals. We hope that this travel- 
ling naturalist will give us more ample informa- 
tion about this animal, which appears to me lb 
approach the zebra nearer than any other. 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS 


THOUGH the hippopotamus has been cele 
brated from the remotest antiquity ; thoug 
the sacred writings mention him under th 


fHVUWHLR GkALRKUS. • 

Denies pn mores in utraque nn\ill i (^at lur? superioies per 
pana, remoti ; mlenorcs pionunentes, intermedia longiori** 
bus 

Laniaru solitary mfenorcs longissiml, oblique truncati, 
ucunati. * 

Pedes margme unguiqulati. 


CHARACTER SPECIFICCS. 


Hippopot \mus Amphjbius. II. peditHis quadnlobis. — 
I*mn. Syst Nat Gmel up. 2 14. 

Hippopotamus, — PUn. Gtesn. — Aldrop f — .Roy* 

&c , &c. 

IIippopotai 40 . — Zer$nghL Monosp. 

1 1 ippopotamc. — Jussieu , Mem . it l * jk 209, 

<1cm riptio et figura uaniu-~ firm itegp> {>. 122 

Adunson.mcg. p.73. 

L’IIip popotaM e. Buff. Hist Nats < * 

pl. 2, 3. ' '"' r 

Hippopot \mf. — - Penn, Hist. £uadr. i. p. 167, pl. 31, 32* 
Hippopotami*. — Shaw’s Travels, p. 427. — Shaw’s Gen , 
Zocl. ii. \y.tV2, pl. 219. — Wood's Zoography, i. p. 96 
1>1. 5. 


XXX. p. Ii 


o u O 
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pame of behemoth j and though his figure is en- 
graved on the Egyptian obelisks, and on the Ro- 
fnan medals j yet he was very imperfectly known 

v HABITAT 

# 

ip fluviis Africae a Nigro usque ad caput bonoe spei, nec non 
in Nilo superiore inque lacubus iEthiopiae, quos transfluU 
JJilus? rariorin ostiis fluviorum. In Asia repereri dqjpinm. 

W. 

The hippopotame has four cutting teeth in each jaw. 
Those in the middle are straight and pointed forward, the 
two middlemost the largest. It has four tusks, those in the 
upper jaw are short, and the lower very long, and truncated 
obliquely. The head is of an enormous $i?e, and the mouth 
Is vastly wide. The ears are small and pointed, and lined 
>vithin very thickly lyith short fine hairs, eyes and 

nostrils are small in proportion to the bulk of the animal. 
On the lips are some strong hairs scattered in patches here, 
and there. The hair op the body is very thin, of a whitish 
colour, and scarce discernable at first sight. There is no, 
mane on the neck, as some writers feign, only the hairs on 
# that part are rather thicker. The skin is very thick and 
strong, and of a dusky colour. The tail is about a foot long, 
taper, compressed, and'naked. The hoofs are divided into 
four pqrte; but, notwithstanding it is an amphibious animal, 
they are not connected by membranes. The legs are short 
and thick. In bulk, it is second only to the elephant. The 
length of a male has been found to be seventeen feet, the cir«? 
cumference of the body fifteen, the height near seven, the 
legs near three, the head above three and a half, and the 
girth near nine* — Penn . fifynops. Suadr. p. 78« 

In Hebrew, Behemoth — Shaw’s Travels, SuQl. p. 87. 
Bochart ; in Greek, Iwc-ffcrap,#; — Arist, Hist. Amm. lib. ii* 
c. 7 ; in Latin, Hippopotamus; in Italian, Hippopotamo ; in 
$he Egyptian language, according to Zerengbi, forast’bar, 
which signifies sea-horse. 

Hippopotamo. — La vera desenptione dell hippopotamo* a UCr 
fpre Federico Zcrenghi da Nami, medico Chirurgico in Napoh s 
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to the ancients. Aristotle * speaks of this animal 
tactile most superficial manner; and in the 
little he says, tilery are more errors than truth. 
Pliny f copies Aristotle, and; instead of cor- 
recting, adds to the number .of his blunders. It 
was .not till about the middle of the sixteenth 
century that any precise information was ob- 
tained concerning this animal. Belen, £eing 
then a*t Constantinople, saw a living hippopota- 
mus, of which, however, he gives but an im- 

1603, p. 67. Note, This description of the hippopotamus 
makes a part of an^abrkigement of snrgerv, composed by the 
same author, on the 65th page of which is the particular title 
above quoted. This small work, which is both original and 
exceilenVis at the samp time so rare* as nt&»to be mentioned 
by any naturalists. The figure was drawn from a female 
hippopotamus. 

* Equo fluviatili, quern gignit Egyptus, juba eqtii, ungula 
qiialis bubus, rostrum resimum. Talus etiam inest bisulco- 
rum raodo ; dentes exerti sed lev iter 3 cauda apri, vox eqqi* 
magnitude asini, tergoris crassitudo tanta ut ex eo venabula 
faciant, interiora omnia equi et asini similia. — Arist . Hi$t. 

Anim.. lib. ii. cap. 7 Natura etiam equi fluviatilis ita 

constat, ut vivere nisi in humore non possit. — Idem . lib. viii. 
cap. 24. Note, The hippopotamus has no mane like the 
horse; and his hoofs are not divided into two, but intofoun 
His tusks appeal* not on the outside of the mouth. His tail is 
Very different from that of the wild # boar; and he is at least 
six times larger than the ass. Like other quadrupeds, he can 
live on land 5 for the one described by Belon had lived two or 
three daj^withoui entering the water. Hence Aristotle must 
have had very bad information concerning this animal. 

f Pliny says that the hippopotamus inhabits the sea as well 
as the rivers, and that he is covered with hair like the sea-cal£ 
Note, This last fact is advanced without any foundation; for 
it is certain tttat he has no hair on his skin, and that he Was 
never seen nearer the sea than the mouths' of rivers. 
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perfect representation; for the two figures which 
he has added to his description were not drawn 
from the. animal he saw, but were copied from 
the reverse of Adrian’s medal, and from the 
Egyptian Colossus ?t Rome. Hence the sera of 
any exact knowledge concerning this animal 
must be brought forward to the year 1603, 
vghen Feddrico Zerenghi, a surgeon of Narni in 
Italy, printed at Naples the history of two hip- 
popotami which he bad taken alive in a great 
ditch dug on purpose in the neighbourhood of 
the Nile, near Damietta. This little book was 
written in Italian; and, though it be the only 
thing original we have upon this subject, it 
seems to hav? been totally neglected both by 
contemporary and succeeding naturalists. The 
description it contains of the hippopotamus is, at 
the same, time, so good, and appears so worthy 
pf credit, that I shall here give an extract and 
translation of it. 

“ With a view,” says Zerenghi, “ of obtaining 
an hippopotamus, I stationed men upon the 
Nile, who, having seen two of these animals go 
out of the river, made a large ditch in the way 
through which they, passed, and covered it with 
thin planks, earth, and herbage. In the even- 
ing, when returning to the river, they both fell 
Ifito the ditch. I was immediately informed 
of the event, and hastened to the place along 
with my Janissary. We killed both the ani- 
mals, by pouring three shot into each of their 
beads from a large arquebuse. TITey almost 
instantly expired, after uttering a cry which 
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had riiore resembSafcga to the bellowinl of 4 
buffalo, than to th# ^|gh»!||| of a hone. • Thii 
exploit was performed if Iff# 26th day. of Wjt 
160Q. The following day*4|eiy Were drawn 0# 
of the ditch, and carefa|^‘ |i>ffihed. The ohf' 
was a male and t^*othi^4tf^a$e.|^/ 
their skins to b£ *alted,^a*d staffed ‘Wj[tb 0 $, 
leaves of the suga^afle, in , order f°!j|?a ns P^ 
them To Cairo, wljNN^Wy^wftc sake^Sr secofifc 
time with more alterifciaa|ihd fco'nvuuf'iffSe, E*c«| 
skin required four hundred p$a$$S Wit- 
my return from Egyp^j’ l^l,^l^ongh| these 
skins to Venice, to Rome. 

showed them to- several intelligent pBysicimj£| 
Doctor Jerome AquapendedtiCabd-the celebraiti>fl 
Aldroiandus were thebnly ‘persons who rfecogi* 
nised them to be the spoils of the hippopotamus* 
and, as Aldrovipdw’f work was then print* 
ing, I allowed l|wt to draw, a figtfre^from tHp 
skin of the femalfc, Which he inserted in his book*, 
« The skin of the hippopotamus yefy thick* 
and very hard ; it is even imgfotetrabje, ffg p 
less after being long steeped iff Water. *T|fe 
mouth is not, as the ancients allege, .of *a 
middle size, bu 
are his feet div 
four. His size 
he is much 
buffalo. His 
but rather that 
parably larger, 
but resembles t 
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larger. He lias no mane, but only a few short, 

siiwwiwtf $ 


pt like a horse-, 
n the bellowing 
f a horse. He 
of the mouth; 
teeth, though 
taled within the 
this part of 
rfcfc signifies the 
n is very enro- 
be teeth of the 
ink, contrary to 
never seen it; 
s are very large 
ar^.^To rename every uncer- 
I here give the 
us, with all the 
«f the body and 
tjng to nature, 
tain us, from the 
he origin of the 
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tbMwdy is about ten 
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foot to the breast, is one foot ten inches and a 
half. 

“ The length of the feet from the extremity 
of the nails, is about four inches and a half.’’ 
Not a, I have here taken a mean between 

t I 

Zerenghi’s two .measures for the length of the 
jeet. 

“ The nails, or divisions of the hoof, are as 
long* as theygare broad, being two inches and 
two lines. • 

“ Each toe has a nail, and each foot four toes. 
The skin, on the back, is near, an inch, ’and 
that on the belly about seven lines thick. 

“ The skin, when dried, is so hard that a 
musket ball cannot pierc rt it. The - country 
people make large shields of it, and likewise 
use it for thongs or whips. On the surface of 
the skin there are a few scattered whitish hairs, 
which are not perceptible at first sight. On 
the neck the hairs are longer, and all of them 
placed one by one, at greater or smaller dis- 
tances from each other. But, on the lips, they 
form a kind of whiskers j for, in several places, 
ten or twelve of them issue from the same point. 
These hairs are of the same colour as the 
others, only they are harder, thicker, and some- 
what longer, though none of them exceeds half 
an inch in length. 

« The length of the tail is eleven inches four 
lines: its circumference, at the origin, is a 
little more than a foot, and, at the extremity, 
two inches ten lines. > 

“ The tail is not round ; but, from the mtdole 
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to the point, it is flattened, like that of an eel. 
Upon the tail and the thighs there are some 
round scales, of a whitish qolour, and as large 
as lent iles. These small scales likewise appear 
on the % breast, the neck, and some parts of the 
head. 

“ From the extremity of the lips to the be- 
ginning of the neck, the head is four feet four 
inches. ^ 

“ The circumference of the head is about five 

✓ 

feet eight inches. 

“ The ears are two inches nine lines long, two 
inches three lines broad, a little pointed, and 
garnished” in the inside with fine, short, thick 
hairs, of the same colour as the others. 

“ The eyes, from one corner to the other, are 
two .inches three lines ; and the eyelids are dis- 
tant from each other one inch one line. 

“ The nostrils are two inches four lines long, 
and one inch three lines broad. 

“ The mouth opens to the width of one foot 
five inches four lines. It is of a square form, 
and furnished with forty-four teeth of different 

figures * All these teeth are so hard, 

that they strike fire wjth steel. It is chiefly the 
enamel of the canine teeth which possesses this 
degree of hardness, the internal substance of the 
whole being softer .... Wh?A the hippopo- 

* In three heads of the hippopotamus, preserved in the 
royal cabinet, there are only thirty-six teeth. As these head* 
are smaller than that described by Zerenghi, it may be pre- 
sumed that, in young hippopotami, all the grinders arc-not de- 
veloped, and, that adults have eight more. 
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tam«is keeps his mouth shut, no teeth appear 
without, but are all covered with the lips, which 
are extremely largq. 

“ With regard to the figure of the hippopo- 
tamus, it appears to be„ a medium between 
that of the buffalo and hog, because it partici- 
pates of both, except the cutting teeth, which 
have no resemblance to those of either of these 
animals. The grinding teeth have some simi- 
larity to those of the buffalo or horse, though 
they are much longer. The colour of the body 
is dusky and blackish. . . . We are assured that 
the hippopotamus produces but one at a time ; 
that he lives upon fishes, crocodiles, and even 
cadaverous flesh. He eats,*however, rice, grain, 
&c., though, if we consider the structure of his 
teeth, it would appear that Nature had not 
destined him for pasture, but for devouring other 
animals.” . 

Zerenghi finishes his description by informing 
us, that all these measures had been taken from 
the female subject, and that the male perfectly 
resembled her, except that, in all his dimensions, 
he was one third larger. It were to be wished 
that the figure given by, Zerenghi had been 
equally good as his description : this animal, 
however, was not drawn from the life, but from 
the skin of the female. It likewise appears, that 
Fabius Columna took his figure from the same 
skin, which was preserved in salt. But Columna’s 
description is not equal to that of Zerenghi j 
and he eVen merits reproach for mentioning only 
the name, and not the work, of this author, 
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though it was published three years before tite 
own. For example, Columna remarks, that* 
in his time (1603), Federicq Zerenghi brought 
from Egypt to Italy an entire hippopotamus, 
preserve*! in salt, though Zerenghi himself tells 
us, that he brought only the skin. Columna 
makes the body of his hippopotamus thirteen 
feet long*,* and fourteen feet in circumference, 
and the legs three feet and a half in length ; 
while, by the measures of Zerenghi, the body was 
only eleven feet two inches long, its circumference 
ten feet, the legs one foot ten inches and a half, 
&c. We can have no dependence,' therefore, on 
Columna’s description: neither can he be ex- 
cused by supposing that his description was taken 
from another subject ; for it is evident, from his 
own words, that he described the smallest of Ze- 
renghi’s two hippopotami, since he acknowledges, 
that, some months afterwards, Zerenghi ex hi- 

* Hippopotami a nobis conspecti ac dimensi corpus a capita 
adcaudam pedes erat tredecim, corporis latitudo sive diame- 
ter pedes quatuor cum dimidio, ejusdem altitudo pedes tres 
cum dimidio, ut planum potius quam carinosum ventrem 
habeat : orbis corporis quantum longitudo erat : crura e 
terra ad ventrem pedes tres cum dimidio : ambitus cruruiy 
pedes tres ; pes latus pedem ; unguis? singulae uncias tres : 
caput yero latum pedes duo cum dimidio, longum pedes tres ; 
crmmm ambitu pedes septem cum dimidio : oris rictus pedem 
ttypm, &c. Perhaps the foot used by Columna was shorter 
than the Paris foot. But this circumstance will not justify 
him; for the body of his hippopotamus being thirteen feet 
long, its circumference ought to have been only eleven feet 
seven or eight inches, and not fourteen feet. The^ other pro- 
portions are equally erroneous; for they correspond not with 
those given by Zerenghi. 
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bited a second hippopotamus, which was much 
larger than the first. I have insisted upon this 
point, because nobody has done justice to Ze- 
reughi, though he merits the highest eulogiums. 
On the contrary, all naturalists, for these hundred 
and sixty years, have ascribed to Fabius 6olumna 
what was due to JZerenghi alone ; and, in- 
stead of inquiring after* the *work of, the latter, 
they* have contented themselves with copying 
and praising that of Columna, though, with re- 
gard to this article, he is neither original, exact, 
nor even honest. 

The description and figures of the hippopota- 
mus, which Prosper Alpinus published *more than 
a hundred years after, are $till worse than those 
of Columna, having been drawn from ill pre- 
served skins; aud M. Jussieu *, who wrote upon 
the hippopotamus in the year 1724, has only 
described the bones of the head and feet. 

By comparing these descriptions, and especi- 
ally that of Zerenghi, with the information de- 
rived from travellers f, it appears that the hippo- 


* Mem. de l’Acad. de Sciences, ann. 1721, p. 209. 

+ In the river Nile there are hippopotami or sea-horses. In 
the year 1058, one of them was taken at Girge. It was soon 
brought to Cairo, where I saw it in the month of February 
of the same year ; but it was dead. This animal was of a 
kind of tawnv colour. Behind he resembled the buffalo ; but 
his legs wece shorter and thicker. He was as tall as a camel. 
His muzzle resembled that of an ox ; but his body was twice 
qs large. His head was similar to that of a horse, but larger. 
His eyes were small, his neck very thick, his ears small, his 
nostrils very large and open, his feet very large, almost round, 
With four toes on each, like those of the crocodile, arid tin 
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potamus is an animal whose body is longer, and 
as thick as that, of the rhinoceros ; that his legs 
are much shorter* ; that his head is not so long, 
but larger in proportion to liis body; that he 
has no horns, either on the nose, like the rhino- 
ceros, or on the head, like the ruminating ani- 


tail, small. Uke the elephant, he had little or no hair on the 
skin. In the under jaw, he had four large teeth, about half 
a foot in length. Two of them were crooked, and as thick as 
the horns of an ox. At first, he was mistaken for a sea 
buffalo. But I, and some others, w ho had read descriptions 
of this animal, knew it to be a sea-horse. f It was brought 
dead to Cairo by the Janissaries, who shot it on land, where 
it had come to feed. They poured several shots into it before 
it fell; for, as I form-rty remarked, a musket ball hardly 
pierces its skin. But one ball entered its jaw, and brought it 
to the ground. None of these animals had been seen at Cairo 
for a long lime. — Relation d'un Voyage du Levant , par The * 
venot> tom. i. p. 491. 

* The legs of the hippopotamus are so short, that the belly 
of*the animal, when he walks, is not more than four inches 
above the ground. — Belon des Poissons , p. J7- Crura e terra 
ad ventrem pedes ires cum dimidio. — Fabius Columna, p. 31 , 
The testimonies of Belon and Columna, with regard to the 
length of the legs, differ so widely, that none of their dimensions 
can be adopted. It must be remarked, that the hippopota- 
mus which Belon saw alive, was very young and very fat ; 
that, of course, his belly mtfst have been large and pendulous*; 
that, on the contrary, the skin described by Columna, which 
was the same with that of Zerenghi, had been dried with salt, 
and, consequently, Columna could not be certain that the belly 
of the animal was not \ % ound but fiat. Thus the measures of 
Belon are too short for an adult hippopotamus, and those of 
Cofamna too long for a living one. Hence we wav infer from 
both, that, in general, the belly of this animal is not above a 
foot and a half from the ground ; and that, as Zerenghi re- 
marks, its legs exceed not two feet in length. 
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mals. As the * cry he utters when pained is 
composed, according to ancient authors and mo- 
dern travellers *, of the neighing of a hoi%e and 
the bellowing of ft buffalo, his ordinary voice 
may perhaps resemble the neighing of a horse, 
from which, however, he differs in eve*ry other 
respect. If this be the case, we may presume 
that the animal has obbaine^ the name hippopo- 
tami, which signifies the river-horse , solely 
from the similarity of his voice to that of a 
horse; in the same manner as the lynx, from 
his howling like a wolf, obtained the appella- 
tion of lupus cervarius f. The cutting, and par- 
ticularly the canine teeth of the lovves jaw, are 
very long, and so hard and strong, that they 
strike fire with steel Thfs circumstance, it is 


* Vocem equinam edit, illius gentis relatione. — Prosp. Alp. 
Egypt. Hist. Nat. lib. iv. p. 248. Merolla says, that, in the 
river Zaira, there are river-horses, which neigh like the_ com- 
mon horse. — Hist. Gen. des Voyages, par M. I’ Abbe Prevost, 
tom. v. p. 95. This animal has derived his name from his 
neighing like a horse. — Recueil de Voyages de la Com - 
pagnie des Indes de Hollande, tom. iv. p. 440. The neigh 
of the hippopotamus differs little from that of a horse; but it 
is so loud as to be heard distinctly at the distance of more 
than a quarter of a league. — Voyary. au Senegal, par M. Adttn- 
son, p. 73. 

f See the article Lynx. 

X Tutti i denti souo di sostanza cosi dura, che porcossovi 
sopra con un cortello, o accialino, buttano faville di foco in 
gran quautita, ma piu le zanne che gli altri ; ma dentro non 
sono di tanto dura materia. — Zercnghi, p. 72. . . . Dentes 
habebat in inferiore maxilla sex, quorum hint exteriores e 
vegione lon-gi semipedem, \ati et Vrigoni nncias duas cum 
(litnidio per ambitum semipedem, aprorum mo.lo parum re- 
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probable, gave rise to the fable of the ancients, 
that the hippopotamus vomited fire from his 
mouth! The substance of the canine teeth is so 
white, so fine, and so hard, that it is preferable 
to ivory for making artificial teeth *. The cut- 
ting teeth, especially those of the under jaw, are 

trorsum declines, non adunci, non exerti, sed admodum con- 
apifui aperto ore. In termed ii vero parum a gingiva exerti 
trigona acie digitali longitudine, mefliuin locum occupantes, 
veluti jacentes crassi, orbiculati, elephantini semipedem supe- 
rant, longitudine, atqne aciern in extremis partibus planam 
parum detractam. Maxillares vero ulriuque septem crassos 
latos breves admodum. In superna vero maiulibula, quarn 
crocodili mo^e mobitem habet , qua mandit et tent, anteriores 
sex insuftt dentes, sex imis respondentes acie contrario mode 
adaptata, levissima ac spluidida, eboris politi raodo, clausoquc 
ore conjunguntur, aptanturque imis, veluti ex illis recisi, ut 
planum piano insideat; verum omnium acies pyramidalis ve- 
luti oblique recisi calami modo, sed rnedii superiores non 
acicm inferiorum, at medium illorum in quo detractio conspi- 
^cifcMr rotund itat is, petunt; ac non incidere, sed potius illis 
terere posse videtur. Molares totide,m quot inferni, sed bini 
priores parvi cxigui, atque rotundo ambitu, et ab aliis distant, 
ut medium palatum inter dentes anteriores occupare videan-* 
tur; inter maxillares dentes linguae locus semipedalis rerna- 
nebat. Dentium yero color eburneus parum pallens, splen- 
didus, diaphanus fere in acie videbatur ; durities illorum si- 
licea, yp| tnagis cutelli quidenq costa non parva conspicien- 
tium admiratione ignis excitabantur favilfae, parum vel nihil 
tot percussionibus signi remanente : quapropter verisimile fo- 
ret noctis tempore dentes torendo ignem ex ore evomisse. — 
Fa b. Columna , p. 32. 

# The finest and whitest teeth of the hippopotamus are 
fouHMTat Cape Mesurada in Africa. The dentists prefer them 
to ivory for making artificial teeth ; because they are harder* 
whiter, and do not turn yellow so soon. — Voyage de Desmai\ 
tom. ii. p. 118. # 
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very long, cylindrical, and chamfered. The ca- 
nine teeth are also long, crooked, prismatic, and 
sharp, like the tusks of the wild boar. The 
grinders are square or oblong, like those of man; 
and so large that a single tooth weighs more than 
three pounds. The largest 'cutting and canine 
teeth are twelve *, and sometimes sixteen inches 
long js and each of them'weighs from twelve to 
thirteen pounds J. 

In fine, to give a just idea of the magnitude 
of the hippopotamus, we shall employ the mea- 
sures of Zerenghi, and augment them one third $ 
because these 'measures were taken from the fe- 
male, which was one third less than the* male in 
all its dimensions. This njale hippopotamus 
was, of course, sixteen feet nine inches long, 
from the extremity of the muzzle to the origin 


* Post menses aliquot alium (hippopotamum) longe majo- 
rem, idem, Federicus Zerenghi, Romae nobis ostendit, cujus 
dentes aprini pedali longitudine fuerunt, proportione crassio- 
res, sic et reliqua omnia major a. — This passage, which finished 
Fabius Columna’s description, proves that it was taken from 
the female of smaller hippopotamus of Zerenghi, and that the 
largest, of which he gives no description, was a male. It like- 
wise proves that no dependence can be had on Columnar 
measures; for he is no where exact 1>ut in the dimensions of 
teeth, because they can neither contract nor lengthen; 
but a skin dried in salt varies in all its dimensions. 

t I remarked, that these teeth, which were crooked in the 
form of an arch, Were about sixteen inches long, and that, 
where thickest, they were more than six inches in circumfe- 
rence. — Dumpier* $ Voyages, tom. iii. p. 360. 

X As to the river-horses, I never saw any of them; but I 
purchased some of their teeth, which weighed thirteen pounds. 
— Relation de Thcvcnot, p. 19. 

VOL. VII. 2 G 
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of the tail, fifteen feet in circumference, and sis 
feet ami a half high ; and the legs were about 
two feet ten inches long. The head was three 
feet and a half in length, aud eight feet and a 
halfg in circumference. The opening of the 
mouth was two feet four inches; and the largest 
teeth were more than a foot long. 

With such powerful "arms, and such prodigi- 
ous strength of body, the hippopotamus fnight 
render biuiself formidable to all other animals. 
But he is naturally mild * ; besides, he is so 
heavy and slow in his movements, that he could 
not overtake any quadruped. He stiff ms faster than 
he runs and he pursues fishes, and preys upon 
them f Though he delights in the water, and 
lives in it as freely as upon land ; yet he has not, 
like the beaver or otter, membranes between his 


* Qui hippopotamum animal terribiie et crudele esse pu~ 
tarunt, falsi mihi videntur. Vidimus enim nos adeo miyisue- 
turn hoc animal, ut homines mini me reformidaret, sed benigne 
sequeretur. Ingenio tarn miti est, ut nullo negocio cicuretur, 

nec unquam morsu liedere conatur Hippopota- 

mum e stabulo solutnin exire permittunt, nec metuunt ne 
mordeat. Rector ejus, cum spectators oblectare libet, caput 
aliquot brassiere capitatce, aut melopeponis partem, aut fascem 
herbarum aut panem e hianu sublimi protendit fene : quod 
ea conspicata tanto rictum hiatu diducit, ut leonis etiam 
hiantis caput facile suis faucibus caperet. Turn rector quod 
raanu tenebat in voraginem illam seu saccum quempiam im- 
mittit. Manducat ilia et devorat. — Bcllonius de Aquati- 
lihus. 

f The hippopotamus walks slowly orr the banks of the 
rivers; but swims very quickly in the water. He lives upon 
fishes, and every thing he can seize. — Dainpier, vol. iii. 
p. 360. 
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ioes. * The great size of his belly renders his spe-. 
cific gravity nearly equal to that of water, and 
makes him swim with ease. Besides, he conti- 
nues long at the bottom of the water *, where 
he walks as in the open #iir: and. wljen.he 
comes out of it to pasture, he eats sugar canes, 
rushes, millet, rice, roots* &t\, of which he con- 
sumes great quantities, and does much damage 
in the cultivated fields. But, as he is more ti- 
mid on land than in the* water, it is not difficult 
to drive him off. His legs are so short, that, 
when at a distance from water, he cannot escape 
by flight. When in danger, his only resource is 
to plunge into the water, and travel under it a 
great way before he again* appears. When 
hunted, he generally flies; but, when wounded, 
he returns with fury, darts boldly against the 
boats, seizes them with his teeth, tears pieces off 
them, and sometimes sinks them f. “ I hav£ 
known,” says a traveller J, “ the hippopotamus 
open his mouth, and set one tooth on the gunnel 
of a boat, and another on the second strake from 
the keel (which was more than four feet distant), 
and there bit a hole through the plank, and sunk 
the boat ; and, after he had /lone, he went away 
shaking his cars. His strength is incredibly 

* I have seen the hippopotamus descend to the bottom of 
three fathoms water, and remain there more than half an 
hour before he returned to tire surface. — Id. ibid. 

■f Hippopotamus rymbis insidiatur (jtr.e mercibus onustse 
secundo Nigr^ feruntur, quasdorsi frequentibus gyris agitata* 
tlemergit — Leon. Afric. Descript, tom. ii. p. 75S. 

} Dumpier, vol. ii. part ii. p. 105. 

2 O 2 
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great; for I have seen him, in the wash of the" 
shore, when the sea has tossed in a Dutchman’s* 
boat with fourteen hogsheads of water in her, 
upon the said beast, and left it dry on its back; 
and another sea can^e and fetched the boat off, 
and the beast was not hurt, as far as I could per- 
ceive. How his teeth jgrow in his mouth I could 
n<jt see j only that they were round like a bow, and 
about sixteen inches long; and in the biggest 
part more than six inehes about. We made se- 
veral shot at him ; but to no purpose, for they 
would glance from him as from a wall. The na- 
tives call him kittimpungo, and say he is Tetisso, 
whieh is a kind of god ; for nothing, they say, can 
kill him: and, if they should do to him as the 
white men do, he would soon destroy their ca- 
noes and fishing nets. Their custom is, when he 
comes near their canoes, to throw him fish ; and 
tjien he passeth away, and will not meddle with 
their fishing craft. He doth most mischief when 
he can stand on the ground ; but, when afloat, 
bath only power to bite. As our boat once lay 
near the shore, I saw him go under her, and with 
his back lift her out of the water, and overset her 
with six men aboard ; but, as it happened, did 
them no harm. Whilst we lay in the road, we 
had three of them, whi*i did trouble this bay 
every full and change, and two or three days 
alter. The natives say, they go together, two 
males and one female. Their noise is much 
like the bellowing of a large calf.” These facts 
are sufficient to give an idea of the Strength of 
this animal. Many similar facts ate to be found 
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in tljc General History of Voyages, by the 
Abbe Prevost, where w-e have a complete and 
judicious collection* of all that has been deli- 
vered by travellers concerning the hippopotamus. 

The individuals of this species are not nume- 
rous, and seem to be connned to the rivers of 
Africa* Most naturalists tell us that the hippo- 
potamus is also found in India. Buj; the evi- 
dence? they have of this fact appears to be equi- 
vocal. Alexander’s! letter to Aristotle would 
be the most positive, if we could be certain that 
the animals mentioned in it were really hippopo- 
tami ; which to me seems very problematical ; 
for, if they were, Aristotle must have tertd us, in 
his History of Animals, that t\\e hippopotamus was 
a native of India as well as of Egypt. Onesicri- 
tus J and some old authors say, that the hippopo- 
tamus was found in the river Indus. But this 


* ftist. Gen. des Voyages, tom. v. p. 95, 3S0. 
f Humanas carnes hippopotamis pcrgratas esse, ex eis col- 
legimus, quae in libro Aristotelis de roirabilibus India ha- 
bentur, ubi Alexander Macedo scribens, ad Aristotelem in- 
quit: ** Ducentos milites de Macedonibus, levibus armis, 
misi per aiuncm nataturos; itaqitt quartam flurainis partem 
nalavenwt, cum horrenda res visu nobis conspectu est, hippo- 
potami inter profundos aquarum rucrunt gurgites, aptosque 
milites nobis flentibus absuflUerunt. Iratus ego tunc ex eis, 
qui nos in insidiasdeducebant, centum et quinquaginta mitti in 
flume n jussi, quos rursus hippopotami justa dignos poena con- 
fecerunt.” — Aldrov . dc Quad. p. 188 et 189. 

\ In India quoque reperitui hippopotamus, ut Onesicritus 
est autor, in anine Indo. — Hcrmolan 9 apud Gesner de Piscibus ? 
p. 417. • 
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fact has received no confirmation from modern 
travellers, at least from such of them as merit the 
greatest degree of credit: they all agree*, that 
the hippopotamus is found iri the Nile, and Sene- 
gal or Niger, the Gambia, the Zaira, the other 
'great rh ers and lakes of Africa t, especially in 
the southern and eastern regions of that country. 
None of them say positively that this animrfl 
exists in Asia. Father Boym J is the only one 
who seems to insinuate that the hippopotamus is 
found in Asia. But his relation appears to be 
suspicious, aud, in my opinion, only proves that 
this animal is common in Mosambique, and 
all the eastern parts of Africa. At present, the 
hippopotamus, which the ancients call the horse 
of the Nile, is so rare in the lower Nile, that the 
inhabitants of Egypt are totally ignorant of the 
name §. He is equally unknown in all the north- 


** Cosmograpiiie du Levant, par Andie Thevet, p. i39; 
Leonis Afiic, Africa; Descript, tom. ii. p.758; L’Afrique de 
Marmol, tom. i. p. 51, et tom. ii. p. 1 44 ; Relation de Thc- 
venot, tom. i. p. 4 ( U ; Relation de PEthiopie, par Ponccl. 
Lettres Ed if. 4 Recueil, p. 3C)3 ; Description de PEgypte, 
par .Maillet, tom. ii. p. 1 20; Description du Cap de Bonne 
Esperancc, par Kolbe, tom. iii. p. 30; Voyage dfc Flacourt, 
p. 394; Ilistoire de PAbyssinie, par Ludoff. p. 43 et 44; 
Voyage au Senegal, par M. Ad^pon, p.73. & c. 

X Relation de PEthiopie, par CIt. Jacq. Poncel; Suite des 
Lettres Edifvantes, 4 Recueil, p. 303. 

X Flora Sinensis, a P. Michaele Boym, p. 1 ; La Chine 
lllustree, pard’Alquie, p. 25$. 

§ With regard to animals, the present inhabitants of Egypt 
know nothing of the hippopotamus. — Shaw’s Travels* The 
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ern parts of Africa, from the Mediterranean to 
the river Bamhou, which runs at the foot of 
Mount Atlas. Hence the climate inhabited by 
the hippopotamus Attends only from Senegal to 
./Ethiopia, and from thence to the Cape of Good 
Hope. c ' 

As most authors mention the hippopotamus 
tinder the names of the tea-horse, or the sea-covo , 
he has sometimes been confounded with the let- 
ter, which inhabits only the Northern Seas. It 
appears, therefore, to be certain, that the hippo- 
potami, which the author of the Description 
of Muscovy *says arc found on the sea-shore 
near lVtzora, arc nothing else than sea-cows. 
Aldrovauilus, therefore, merits reproach for 
adopting this opinion without examination, and 
maintaining that the hippopotamus is found in 
the North Seas * ; for he not only does not in- 


hippopotamus is produced in /Ethiopia .... descends ?y 
the Nile into Upper Egypt .... desolates the fields by 
devouring the gram, and piticularly the Turkish wheat. . . . 
lie is very rate in Lower Egypt. — Dtsn/pf. del'E^ypte, sur 
Ic Mem de 3L (le MuilLt, par 31. 1' Abbe Muicrier, tom ii. 
p. m. 

* Sed (juoil magis mirnndum est, in mari quoquo versari 
scripsit Vilnius, qui aeensdc aninmntibus aqualicis, commu- 
nes anmi, ten a 1 , ct mari crModilns et hippnpotumos praidica- 
h-\t. ldicirco non debmiW admirutione cam, qnando legitur 
in descriplione Moscovhr , in oceano adjaccnti rc^ionihus 
PclzoYft, epios marinos credere. Paritcr Odoaidus- Barbosa, 
Portughensis, in Cefala observavit multos equos marinos a 
mari ad piata fexirc, denuoque ad marc reverti. Idem repetit 
Ednardus- Vuot, de hujusmodi feris in mari Indico errantibns. 
Propterca ftabetur in juimo voluminc navigationmn, niuhoi 
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habit the North Seas, but it appears that he. is 
rarely found in the South Seas. The testimonies 
of Odoardus - Barbosa and Edward AVotton, 
quoted by Aldrovandns, aftd which seem to 
prove that the hippopotamus inhabits the Iudian 
seas, arb nearly as equivocal as that of the de- 
icriber of Muscovy ; and I am inclined to think, 
with M. /\danson thaf, now at least, the hippo- 
potamus is found only in the great rivers of 
Africa * .Kolbe f, who says he saw several of 

quandoque naucleros in terram descendere, ut hippopotamos 
in vicinvs praxes pascentis comprehendant^sed ipsi ad mare 
fugientes eorum cynjbsis aggrediuntur, dentibus illas disrum- 
pendo et su&mergendo, et tamen bestiae lancets, ob cutis du- 
ritiem, sauciari minime poterant. — Aidrov . de Quad, Digit . 
Vivip . p. 181 et seq. 

* In going up the Niger, we came to a quarter where the 
hippopotami or river-horses are very common. This animal, 
which is the largest of the amphibious kind, is found only in 
the rivers of Africa, and in no other part of the world. He 
is generally said to be of tjie figure of an ox; and, indeed, he 
resembles that animal more than any other. But his legs are 
shorter, and his head is enormously large. With regard to 
size, the hippopotamus may be ranked after the elephant and 
rhinoceros. His jaws are armed with four tusks, by which 
he tears up the roots of trees, w hich serve him for food. Ho 
cannot remain tong under water without respiring, which 
obliges him to raise his head, from time to time, above the 
surface, like the crocodile. — Vm age au Senegal, par M. 
Adanson, p. 73. 

f If tbe epithet sea be applied to the hippopotamus or sea 
horse, it is not because he is a species of fish, or lives always 
in the sea* He comes* upon the dry land in quest of food, and 
he retires for safety to the sea or to a river . Herbage is his 
ordinary food. When pressed with hunger, he comes oot of 
|he water, in which he lies always in an extended posture. 
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them at the Cape of Good Hope, assures us, that 
they plunge equally into the sea and the rivers j 

and the same thin" is advanced by other authors. 

* 

When he raises his head above the water, he looks about on 
all sides to see if there is any danger, and hescentS a man at a 
considerable distance. If he perceives any thing, he plunges 
again into the water, where Jie continues three hours without 

moviifg lie generally weighs from 9,500 to 3,000 - 

pouiftls The sea-horse, both in colour andsize, resem- 

bles the rhinoceros, only his legs are somewhat snorter. His 
head, as Tellez remarks (lib. 1, cap. 8), has a greater resem- 
blance to that of the horse, than to that of any other animal; 
and, from this circumstance, he has derived his name. His 
mouth is much larger than that of the horse, and, in this re- 
spect, he approaches nearer the ox. Ilis nosd-ils are very 
large; and, when he rises to the ^surface of the river or sea, 
he squirts the water out of them. His ears and eyes are red 
markably small. His legs are short, and of an equal 
thickness throughout. His hoofs are not divided into two, 
like those of the ox, but into four parts, on each of which 
there are spiral furrows. His tail is short, like that of the 
elephant, with a few short hairs pn it; and there is no hdfr oq 
the rest of the body. 

The paps of the female hang like those of the cow, be- 
tween the hind-legs ; but they, as well as the teats, are very 
small in proportion to the size of the animal. I have often 
seen the mothers suckling their young, which were then as 
large as sheep. , . . The skiu of the river-horse is more than 
an inch thick, and so hard, that it is difficult to kill him even 
with musket balls. Th^Europeans always aim at his head, 
where the skin is most tender, and easily pierced. This ani- 
mal seldom receives a mortal wound in any other part of his 
body. 

The teeth of the under jaw are very remarkable. They 
are four in number, two on each side, one of them crooked 
and the other straight. They are as thick as an ox’s horn, 
ftbout a fgbt and a half long, and each of them weighs twelve 
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Though Kolbe is more exapt than usual in his 
description of this animal, yet it is doubtful whe- 
ther ho saw it so frequently as he insinuates; for 
the figure he gives is still wo'rse than those of 
’Columna, Aldrovaudus, and Prosper Alpinus, 
which were all drawn from slutted skins. It is 
easy to perceive, that the descriptions and figures 
in Kolbe’s .works have flot been taken orj the 
spot, nor^drawn from Nature. His descriptions 
are written from memory, and most of the figures 
have been copied from those of other naturalists. 
The figure he has given of the hippopotamus 
has a great resemblance to the chefopotamus of 
Prosper Afpinus*. 

Hence Kolbe, wh?n he tells us that the hip- 
popotamus inhabits the sea, has perhaps copied 
Pliny instead of giving his own observations. 
Most authors relate that this animal is only 
found in fresh water Jakes, and in rivers, some- 
times near their mouths, but oftener at great 


pounds. They are very white, and never turn yellow with 
age, as ivory does. Ilencc they arc more esteemed than the 
teeth of the elephant. 

The flesh of this animal, whether boiled or roasted, is most 
delicious. It is so highly valued at the Cape, as to sell at 
twelve or fifteen pence the pound. The fat sells as dear as 
the flesh; it is very mild and wholesome, and used instead of 
butter, &c. — Descripl.du Cup dc Donne Esperunce, par Kolbe 
tom. iii. c. 3. 

* Note, The figures of the chcropotami of Prosper Alpinus , 
lib. iv. cap. xii. tab. 22, seem to have been drawn from stufled 
skins of hippopotami, from which the teeth appear to liava 
been extracted. * 
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(distances from the, sea. Some travellers arc 
astonished that the hippopotamus should have 
been called the sea-horse \ because, as Merollo 
remarks *, this adimal cannot endure saltwater. 
He generally remains in the water during th^ 
day, and comes out in the night to* pasture. 
The male and female seldom separate. Ze- 
rengjii caught a mal£ and a female the same 
day* and in the same ditch. The Dutch Voy- 
agers tell us, that the female brings forth three or 
four young at a time. But this fact is rendered 
suspicious by the very evidence which Zerenghi 
quotes. Besides, as the hippopotamus is of an 
enormous size, like the elephant, the Thinoceros, 
the whale, and all other l^rge animals, it musl 
produce but one at a time: this analogy seems 
to be more certain than the vague reports of tra- 
vellers. 

M. le chevalier Bruce assured me, that, ir 
his travels through Africa, he saw a number o; 
hippopotami in LakeTzana, which is situated ir 
Upper Abyssinia, near the true sources of the 
Nile; and that, in this lake, which is at leas' 
six leagues long by ten or twelve broad, the 
hippopotami are more numerous than in any 
other part of the world. He adds, that he saw 
some of them which were twenty feet long, witl 
yery thick, short legs. 


* Hist. Gen. des Voyages, tom. t. p. 95. 
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Addition to the Article Hippopotamus , by Pro- 
fessor Allamand , Editor of the Dutch 
Edition of this Work. 

t 

To complete the description of the adult hip- 
popotamus given by M.'de Buffon, nothing is 
wanting but a genuine figure of the animal. *M. 
de Burton, who is always original, chose not to 
copy the figures published by different authors. 
They are all too imperfect to be used ; and, 
with regard to the animal itself, he could 'not 
possibly pioeure it. Even in its native country, 
it is very rare, and too large to be transmitted 
without great expense and trouble. In the ca- 
binet of natural curiosities in the university of 
Leyden, there is a stuffed skin of the hippopota- 
mus, which had been sent from the Cape of 
Good Hope. Though it had been transported 
to Holland more than a century ago, i.t has 
been so well preserved, that it still exhibits an 
exact representation of the animal. It is sup- 
ported by rings of iron, and by pieces of wood 
of such solidity, that drying has produced no 
considerable alterations. As it is probably the 
only specimen of the kind in Europe, I am per- 
suaded that all lovers of natural knowledge will 
thank me for enriching the magnificent work of 
M. de Buffon with an exact engraving of it. 
The figure I have given represents the animal 
better .than any that has hitherto beew drawn, 
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or, rather, it is the only figure we have of it ; 
for, in all the others, the hippopotamus is not 
distinguishable, if we except that to be found in 
a Dutch book, concerning the Leviathan of Holy 
Writ, which was copied f(jpm the same model } 
but the proportions of the animal are not accu- 
rately observed. 

It is unnecessary to add a description of this 
enoflmous animal, having no additions to what 
has been said of it by M. de Buffon and M. 
Daubenton. 

[As the figure of the young hippopotamus in 
the cabinet of the prince of Conde differs from 
that which M. Allaniand had engrave*d from th< 
stuffed skin in the Leyden cabinet, and as it ha: 
a greater resemblance to a new figure given bj 
Dr. Klockncr front another skin in the prince o 
Orange’s cabinet, I have here preferred th< 
latter; and I shall add some remarks of th 
same author, which were translated from thi 
Date!}.] 

Addition to M. dc Buffon' s History of the Hippo* 
potamus, by Dr. Klockner of Amsterdam. 

I am surprised that M. de Buffon takes no 
notice of a passage in Diodorus Siculus, concern- 
ing the hippopotamus, especially as this ancient 
author remarks, that its* voice resembled the 
neighing of a horse, which perhaps induced him. 
to give it the denomination of hippopotamus, or 
river-horse. M. de Buffon founded his opinion 
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of this matter upon the testimonies of ancient 
and modern authors. Diodorus Siculus ought 
to have held the first rank among the former, 1 
since he not only travelled into Egypt, but is 
justly esteemed to be r one of the best historians 
of antiquity. The following are the words of the' 
passage alluded to : “ The Nile produces seve- 
ral animals, *of which the crocodile and hippopo- 
tamus merit particular attention. . . . The ldtter 
is five cubits in length. His feet are cloven, like 
those of the ruminating animals ; and in each 
jaw he has three tusks, larger than those of the 
wild boar. The whole mass of his \>ody resem- 
bles that of’ the elephant. His skin is harder and 
stronger than, perhapr, that of any other animal. 
He is amphibious, and remains, during the day, 
under the water, where he moves and acts in 
the same manner as if he were on land, which ho 
visits in the night, in order to feed on the her- 
bage of the mountains. If this animal were more 
prolific, he would commit great devastation in 
the cultivated fields of Egypt. The hunting of 
the hippopotamus requires a number of men* 
who endeavour to pierce him with iron daggers. 
They attack him with several boats joined to- 
gether, and strike with crooked harpoons. To 
some of these hooks they fix a rope, and ttien 
leave the animal to exhaust himself with strug- , 
gling and the loss of 'blood. His flesh is very 
hard, and of difficult digestion 


"•Diodor. Sicul. lib 1. p. 42, edit. Weselinjfti. 
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This v is perhaps the best description of the hip- 
popotamus to be found among the ancients; for 
Diodorus commits not a single error, but with re- 
gard to the number of the animal's toes. 

* . 

Observations on the Mode of preparing the Skin 
of the Hippopotamus, now in the Prince of * 

' Orange's Cabinet, bp Dr. Klockner. 

I received from the Hague, in a very dry 
state, the skin of this hippopotamus, with the 
head inclosedf within it. The skin had been first 
salted, then dried, and afterwards the’skin of a 
young hippopotamus (whioh is likewise in the 
prince’s cabinet) steeped in brine, was, in a moist 
state, put into the adult skin. After which, the 
whole was packed up in coarse cloth, and trans- 
mitted from the Cape of Good Hope to Hol- 
land. The small skin and the head, of course, 
produqed a disagreeable odour of rancid grease, 
which attracted the insects, and they damaged 
the large skin that was first exposed to their at- 
tacks. 

When I diluted the head, it swelled greatly. 
The opening of the mouth was more than six- 
teen inches of Amsterdam measure*. The up- - 
per and under lips were sufficiently large to co- 
ver all the animal’s teeth, ’especially as the infe- 

* The Amsterdam foot is only ten inches five lines of the 
French foot, . . 
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rior canine teeth are crooked, and slip along the 
cnjvature of the superior, in the form of scissors* 
and pass into a socket formed by the skin of the 
lip and the gums. Between* the cutting teeth 
^and the cylindrical grinders, as well as between 
the tongue and cutting teeth, there is a smooth 
hard skin 3 and the palate is full of notches or 
hollows. tongue hdd been cutout. ... . . 

The flesh on each side of the head had also been 
removed j and the fat which remained was cor- 
rupted. The whole, however, was interspersed 
with very strong muscles, and the flesh about the 
two lips was red and white, or of the colour of an 
ox’s tongife. 

Immediately behind the inferior canine teeth, 
there is a protuberance, which, when the mouth 
is shut, fills the space between the canine teeth 
and grinders. This opening, though filled, 
has contracted one half in drying, as well as the 
lips. 

. Under the ears, and around the auditory pas- 
sage, which is remarkably small, as well as in 
the orbits of the eyes, there was a great quantity 
of fat. 

The ears are placed upon an eminence, and 
in such a manner as fid form circular folds. The 
elevation of the right ear was much diminished 
in drying ; but it was conspicuous on the left. 

We know that the ears of the hippopotamus 
are very small. But those of our subject had 
been considerably diminished by insects* The 
internal part of the ears is garnished with fine 
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fclose hair j but there is a very little hair on the 
outside. • 

The eyes must l^ave been very small •, for the 
sockets were uncommonly small in proportion to 
the magnitude of the animaj. The eyes J placed 
in my subject are perhaps larger than nature ; 
but, when I used smaller, ones, they did not seem 
to correspond with the animal. • 

Th*e nostrils slope downward, and have a small 
aperture. They are afterwards joined internally 
by a small crooked line. When the skin was 
dry, it was difficult to perceive these tubes. I 
enlarged them a little before the skin was again 
dried. 

I must here remark, that "I only found thirty- 
two teeth in this hippopotamus, which accords 
not either with Zerenghi’s or M. Daubenton’s 
descriptions. The first says, that he found forty- 
four teeth in his subjects ; and the second foupd 
thirty-six in, the head preserved in the Royal 
Cabinet. This difference excited my attention : 
but I could perceive no marks of teeth having 
fallen out, except one of the cutting teeth, which 
seemed to have been broken. There are four 
canine teeth placed perpendicularly, eight cut- 
ting teeth, four in the upper jaw, which are per- 
pendicular, and four in the under jaw, placed 
horizontally, as may be seen in the figure. Be- 
sides, I found two grinders in each side of the 
under jaw, and three teeth, placed before the 
grinders, which had the form of kayles. In each 
side of the upper jaw, were three grinders, and 
two of these cylindrical • teeth. Between these 
VOL, VII. 2 II 
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cylindrical teeth, there is a space of about half 
an inch, 

[I must here remark, says the count tie Buffon, 
that the hippopotamus has commonly thirty-six 
teeth, namely, lour gutting teeth above, and four 
below, and two canine teeth and twelve grinders 
in each jaw. This observation has bent verified 
by. three <ieads, which have long remained in 
the Royal Cabinet, and by a fourth head, tv hi eh 
was transmitted to w in the month of Decem- 
ber, 177-5, by M. de Sartine, secretary' ol’ state to 
the marine department. The last grinder, at 

the bottom of the mouth, i> much thicker, 

* 

broader, and H itter on the edge, than the other 
five. But I am inclined to think that the num- 
ber of grinders varies according to the age of the 
animal ; and that, instead of twenty- four, we may 
sometimes find twenty-eight, and even thirty-two, 
\fhich, as Zercnghi remarks, would make forty- 
four in all.] 

The upper and under lips, continues Dr. Klock- 
ner, are garnished, at considerable distances, with 
small tufts of hair, which, like pencils, proceed 
from one tube. I counted about twenty of them. 
I examined a scctiop of one of these tubes with 
the microscope, and found seven roots issuing 
from one tube. These seven roots afterwards 
split, and each gave rise to several hairs, which 
formed a kind of pencil. 

On the sides of the mouth, toward the lower 
part, I saw some fine hairs, which were placed 
nearer each other than the former. * 

Besides, I found here and there upon the body 
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fcbme scattered hairs; but there were none upon 
the legs, flanks, or belly. 

"1 he extremity and edges of the tail were gar- 
nished with pencils of hair, like the nose; but 
they were a little longer. 

I could not discover the sex of this animal. 
Near the fundament there was a kind of trian- 
gular pinked aperture, about six inches wide, 
where 4 imagined the organs of generation had 
been situated; but, as no vestige of them re- 
mained, it was impossible to ascertain the 
sex. 

The skin of the belly, near the hind-legs, was 
an inch and nine lines thick : here the* insects 
had made a hole, which rendered it an easy 
matter to measure the thickness. The sub- 
stance of the skin was white, cartilaginous, and 
coriaceous ; and, at this place, it was well sepa- 
rated from the fat and flesh. Higher up, toward 
the back, a good deal of the skin had been 
pared off, with a view, no doubt, to render it 
lighter for carriage. It was for this reason that 
the skin about the spine exceeded not an inch 
in thickness. 

The toes were furnished with nails. The 
skin between the toes was very wide ; and I 
believe that the feet of this animal, when alive, 
were rather flat than round. The heel, which is 
placed high and backward, appeared to be well 
adapted for swimming. The hoot, though thick 
and hardened, was nevertheless flexible. 

The dimensions ot this animal were nearly the 
2 II 2 
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same with those of Zcrenghi’s female hippopota- 
mus, formerly described. 

I was told, that this hippopotamus had ad- 
vanced a great way upon 'land in the territories 
of the Cape, and even near the place called 
the Mountains of %ioio, when it was shot by 
Charles Marais, a peasant of French extraction. 
This peasant brought the skin to M. de Pietten- 
berg, governor of the Cape, who transmitted it 
to his highness the prince. I had the relation 
from a nephew of C. Marais, who resides in 
Amsterdam. According to the account given 
by this man, who had it from the mouth of 
Marais; the hippopotamus runs extremely swift, 
both in marshy places and on the firm ground. 
It is for this reason that the peasants, though ex- 
cellent hunters, dare not fire upon him but when 
he is in the water. They lie in wait for him 
about sun-set, when the animal raises his head 
Kbove the water, and keeps his small ears in per- 
petual agitation, in order to hear if any noise is 
near. When any object of prey appears upon 
the water, he darts upon it like an arrow from a 
bow. While the hippopotamus is listening in 
this manner, and floating on the surface of the 
water, the hunters Endeavour to shoot him in the 
head. The one whose skin I stuffed was shot 
between the eye and the right ear; and the 
young one, which is also in the prince’s cabinet, 
had been shot, or struck with an harpoon, in the 
breast, as appears from inspection. When he 
feels that he is wounded, he plunges below the 
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water, and walks or swims till he loses both mo- 
tion and life. Then, by means of about twenty 
oxen, he is dragged on shore and dissected. An 
adult hippopotamus generally yields about two 
thousand pounds of fat, which is salted and sent 
to*the Cape, where it sells very dear. This fat 
or lard is extremely good, and in relish excels all 
others. When pressed, *it yields a mild oil, as 
white* as cream. In Africa, it is recommended 
as a sovereign remedy for diseases of the breast. 
The quantity of lard derived from an individual 
demonstrates that this animal is of a surprising 
weight and magnitude. 

Before finishing my remark, I shall Tiere add 
some particulars, regarding,the natural history 
of the hippopotamus, which are not to be found 
in the preceding description. 

We have seen, that the hippopotamus pro- 
bably derived his name from the resemblance of 
his voice to the neighing of a horse. From flie 
most authentic accounts, however, it appears that 
.his cry has a greater similarity to that of the ele- 
phant, or to the stammering and indistinct sounds 
uttered by deaf persons, Beside this cry, the 
hippopotamus, when asleep, makes a kind of 
snorting noise, which betrays him at a distance. 
To prevent the danger arising from this circum- 
stance, he generally lies among the reeds that 
grow upon marshy grounds^ and which it is diffi- 
cult to approach. 

I can no where find the remark of Marais, 
concerning the agility of this animal, confirmed. 
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We are perpetually assured, on the contrary, that 
the hunters choose rather to attack him on land 
than in the water, which indicates, that they are 
not afraid of his swiftness. According to other 
historians, his return to the river is cut off by trees 
and ditches; because they know that he uni- 
formly inclines to regain the water, where he 
has no otl\er animal to fear, rather than t,o fight 
or 'fly upon land. The great shark and the 
crocodile avoid the hippopotamus, and dare not 
engage with him. 

The skin of the hippopotamus is so extremely 
hard on the back, the crupper, and the external 
parts of* the thighs and buttocks, that neither 
arrows nor musket trails can pierce it. But it is 
softer and thinner on the inside of the thighs and 
belly, where the hunters endeavour to shoot him, 
or to pierce him with a javelin. He is extremely 
tenacious of life; and, therefore, they try to 
break his legs by large blunderbusses, charged 
with iron wedges. When they succeed, they are 
full masters of the animal. The Negroes, who 
attack the sharks and crocodiles with long knives 
and javelins are afraid of the hippopotamus, and 
woidd perhaps never attempt to combat him, 
unless they knew that they could outrun him. 
They believe, however, that this animal has .a 
stronger antipathy to the Whites than to the 
Blacks. • 

The female brings forth on land, where she 
suckles her young, and soon teaches it to take re- 
fuge in the water, when the smallest noise is heard. 
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The Negroes of Angola, Congo, Eltnina, and, 
in general, of the whole west coast of Africa, 
regard the hippopotamus as one of those infe- 
rior divinities vvhidli they call Fetiches. They 
scruple not, however, to eat his flesh, when they 
can procure it. • 

I am uncertain whether I should here quote 
a passage from P. Labdflt, where he says that the 
hippopotamus, who is of a very sanguifertms 
temperament, knows how to let blood of him- 
self. For this purpose, he remarks, the animal 
searches for a sharp-pointed rock, and rubs him- 
self against it,* till he makes a sufficient aperture 
for the blood to flow. To promote the flux, he 
agitates his body; and, wh^n he thinks he has 
lost a sufficient quantity, he rolls in the mud in 
order to shut up the wound. In this story there 
is nothing impossible ; but how could P. Labat 
discover such a singular operation ? 

Beside the uses to which the skin and tefeth 
of the hippopotamus are applied, we are assured 
that the Indian painters employ the blood of 
this animal as one of their colours. 


After these sheets wer printed, I received 
some recent observations on tins animal from M. 
Schneider, which have been re-digested by pro- 
fessor Ailamand, and published at Amsterdam 
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the beginning of thisyear, 1781'. The following 
is an extract from these observations : 

What M. de Button has said of the hippopota- 
mus, f yps the most exact acfcount that could be 
drawn up at the time when he wrote that article. 
[It ttien»fppeared to me that nothing was want- 
%% hot a better figure than preceding authors 
!had £iven. I took the liberty of adding pnte tq 
the description of M. de Button, done* from 
a slutted skin, which has been in the Leyden 
collection for more than a century. 

Two years after I gave a better: a shin re- 
cently sent to the cabinet of the prince of 
Orange, cerved me for the model ; it had been 
very carefully prepared by Dr. Kloekner. I 
accom pan some interesting remarks, 

to me ca i )_ 

}R.‘ ’ ** " 

frnt to give a good 
‘ the $nitnal, wfteb the same Mr. Gordon, 
ing of tills year, 17 « 0 ^ went ape two 
* " , a makt^ind female hippo- 
“ajW tbe.^imals themselves, 

, pwre lolled.^ ;i was stiuck on 
igurc* that I had 
l clearly that; the skin of #»' large 

up With 

'ss«k «.« 
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Mr. Gordon also had the goodness to add the 

iUt ! ' 
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descriptions, and the very curious novel observa- 
tions, which he frequently had occasion to make. 
His indefatigable zeal for new discoveries and 
the advancement of natural history, engaged him 
to penetrate much farther into the interior of 
Africa, than had hitherto been accomplished. 
If the hippopotami are become rare in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, they are 
foufid in abundance in their haunts. This can- 
not be doubted, when we learn that, on his part, 
he killed nine; and that in a chase, in which 
he was assisted by M. Plettenberg, governor of 
the Cape, they killed twenty-one ^ in & few 
hours, and that if it had not been for his inter- 
cession, the carnage would have been much 
greater. This chase was on the river called 
Plattenberg, about seven degrees of longitude, 
east from the Cape, and thirty degrees of 
southern latitude. , 

The number of these animals ought then^to 
be very great in all the interior of Africa, 
where they are not disturbed by the inhabit- 
. ants. It is there that we must study, their 
habits, and no one has had a finer opportu- 
nity than Mr. Gordon; he has availed himself 
of it accordingly, apd has observed with the eyes 
of a true naturalist. 

When the hippopotami leave the water, the 
upper part of their bodies is of a bluish brown, 
becotping lighter as it descends the sides, and 
terminating in a light tint of flesh colour; 
the belly is whitish, but these different colours 
become every where deeper, wl;en their skin 
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is dry. In the inside and on the edge of the 
ears, there are some sottish hairs of a reddish 
brown ; the eyebrows are also of the same 
colour, and some are scattered here anti there 
upon the body, . specially on the neck and 
sides, but they are shorter, and very harsh. 

The tn.dcs are always larger than the females, 
but not by t. third, as Zerenghi has said, i<’ we 
except the canine and cutting teeth, which in 
the female, may, in effect, be a third smaller 
than in the male. Mr. Gordon killed a female 
eleven feet long, and the largest male hippopo- 
tamus which he killed was eleven feet eight 
inches nine lines. These dimensions differ 
greatly from those given by Zerenghi, for, to 
judge bv the measures of the female which he 
described, the male (one third larger) ought to 
be sixteen feet nine inches long. They differ 
still more from the hippopotami of the lake 
T/.ana, of which some, according to Bruce, 
are more than twenty feet in length. Animals 
of this last size must be enormous, but we may 
be easily deceived in the size of an animal, when 
we merely judge by seeing it at a distance, 
without being able to obtain its measure. 

I haye said before, continues M. Allamand, 
that it appeared very doubtful to me, if the 
hippopotami fed on fish; I can now say it is 
almost certain that they do not. In the sto- 
machs of thirty of these animals, which Mr. 
Gordon caused to be opened in bis presence, 
he found only grass, without any rdVnains of 
fish. I have also said that it does not appear 
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that they enter the sea : the reader may find 
the reasons I had for thinking 60, in the pas- 
sage quoted, and M. de Buffon appears to have 
been of the samS opinion. The new observa- 
tions of Mr. Gordon have undeceived me. lie 
killed a hippopotamus at the mouth of the 
river Gambia, where the water was salt : he 
has .seen them in the* bay of St. .Helena, and 
he has seen others go out to sea, two leagues 
from any river ; in truth, they never go far from 
land, being prevented by the necessity of re- 
turning to take their food. They walk along 
the coasts from one river to another, which is 
sufficient to prove that they can live in salt 
water, and in some measiye justify those (as well 
as Kolbe) who have given them the name of 
sea-horses, and who suppose that they live indif- 
ferently in the rivers and in the sea; probably 
those that inhabit the interior of the country, 
never go there; if the hippopotami that are 4 *Ca“ 
enter it, it is not to go far, on account of the 
reason which I have stated, and this same rea- 
son ought to induce them to prefer the 
rivers. 

When thev meet at the bottom of the water, 

•> # 

they try to avoid each other; but, on land, it 
often happens that they fight in a terrible man- 
ner, so that we see but few without sortie broken 
teeth, or several cicatrices on the body, which 
marks are represented in the engraved figures. 
In fighting, they rise upon their hind feet, and it 
is in this attitude that they bite. 
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In those places where they are but seldom 
disturbed, they are not very timid ; when they 
are approached, they will come to see what it is; 
but when once they become acquainted with 
the effects of fire-arms, they fly before mankind, 
trotting heavily like hogs ; they will sometimes 
even gallop, but always heavily, yet a mare must 
walk very quick to be able to follow them. Mr. 
Gordon kept up with one for some time ; but •al- 
though he ran very fast, if the race had been 
longer, the hippopotamus would have gained 
ground. 

Some travellers have said that the female 
hippopotami bear three or four little ones; 
analogy leads us to consider this point as very 
suspicious; observation proves it to be false. 
Mr. Gordon saw' several pregnant females 
opened, and never found more than a single 
young »one: he took one from the body of 
"its- jnother, which he was so good as to send 
me. This foetus, which was almost com- 
pletely formed, was three feet two inches long ; 
the funis was studded with little buttons of a red 
colour. Its nails were softand elastic : we could 
already feel the teeth, and the eyes had nearly 
acquired their form and full size. As soon as a 
young hippopotamus is born, its instinct di- 
rects it to the water, and sometimes it is carried 
on the back of its mothei. 

The flesh of the hippopotamus, as it has been 
said before, is well tasted and very wholesome : 
the foot and tail especially (when roasted), are 
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delicate bits. The country people are very 
fond of the fat, which swims at top, when 
they dress its lard. It is a remedy in much 
esteem at the Ca\>e, though its qualities are over- 
rated *. , 

• 

* We may conclude that the hippopotamus was formerly 
knoyn in Siberia, since cast figures of the animal have been 
discovered in the ancient tombs of that country. Herodo- 
tus mentions the hippopotamus as a sacred animal in the dis- 
trict Papremis, but in no other part of Egypt. Bryant ob- 
serves, " that the hippopotamus and crocodile were symbols 
of the same purport; both related to the deluge : and however 
the Greeks might sometimes represent them, they were both, 
in different places, reverenced by the ancient Egyp- 
tians*” 

IV. 


* Ancient Mythology, iii. p. 264>, Svo. edit. 
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